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Preface 


THE PLAN OF THE BOOK 


This book tells the story of Greek art and 
archaeology over a span of some two thousand 
years, from the third millennium to the second 
century BCE. It tells that story in chronological 
sequence, and it is designed to be adaptable 
for teachers, students, or the general reader. 
The core narrative runs over eleven chapters 
(Chapters 1-6, 8, 9, 12-14), while another 
three consist of case studies of particular sites: 
early Olympia and Delphi (Chapter 7); Cyrene 
and Paestum (Chapter 10); and the Classical 
Akropolis of Athens (Chapter rr). Asa result, it 
is possible to mix and match chapters according 
to the interests of individual readers. 

The case studies are modular, and it is 
possible to read only part of a chapter without 
losing comprehension. For example, Chapter 
to discusses two major cities at the edges of 
the Greek world, Cyrene and Paestum; the 
two halves can be read independently, and 
the chapter itself stands apart from the main 
narrative of the book. 

Instructors can tailor readings to the needs 
of their individual courses. Students and casual 
readers can choose to read the book from 
beginning to end, or focus on certain sites or 
in-depth discussions. 

Each chapter begins with a chronological 
overview, the main body of which reviews 
the major issues in the study of each period. 
Medium and context provide the basic 
principles of organization. Within each chapter 
are inset boxes containing quotations from 
primary-source texts that bear upon the topics 
under discussion. Each chapter also contains 
at least one special box containing an in-depth 
discussion of a particular object or issue, and 
concludes with a summary of some basic 
points. At the end of the volume are a Glossary 
(words in the Glossary appear in bold at their 
first use in the text) and a brief list of further 
reading in English. 


In sum, while this book does offer 
interpretations of the evidence, it is designed 
to be a toolkit for instructors, and a roadmap 
for the curious. But, first and foremost, it is 
designed to showcase the Greeks and their art; 
to express appreciation for that art; and to convey 
to newcomers the excitement of scholarship 
and the fascination of the Classical past. 


NEW IN THIS EDITION 


Writing this second edition provided the 
opportunity not only to include recent 
discoveries, updated scholarship, and more color 
photography, but also to respond to feedback 
from teachers using the first edition. With that in 
mind, the focus of additional material is on the 
Bronze Age (Chapters 1 and 2) and Hellenistic 
period (Chapter 14). Major revisions for this 
edition include: 


e Chapters 1 and 2, on the Minoans and 
Mycenaeans, have been expanded to include 
seals and glyptic art; a broader range of 
architectural and urban forms, including the 
apparently non-palatial town of Palaikastro; 
critical discussion of the interpretation and 
reconstruction of wall painting; a broader 
range of ceramic evidence; updated chronology; 
and particular emphasis on cultural diversity. 


e Chapter 14,“The Hellenistic World,” has 
been expanded and restructured to include 
more art from outside of Greece, including the 
Indo-Greek kingdoms; luxury goods, such as 
the Morgantina Treasure (which underscores 
the problem of looting); the proliferation 
of nonstandard body types; and expanded 
discussion of portraiture, with particular 
emphasis on such recent finds as the portrait 
of Seuthes, king of the Odrysians, and on the 
new prominence of women. 


e Other chapters have been revised and 
updated in ways both large and small, with 
special emphasis on new research. Chapter 
3, for instance, includes the most recent 
reconstruction of the hero-shrine at Lefkandi; 
Chapter 6 adds recently discovered Archaic 
sculpture from Boeotia and Kalymnos; 
Chapter ro has a new plan of Cyrene featuring 
important sanctuaries to the south of the 
settlement; and so on. More new finds— 
from a flotilla fresco at Bronze Age Pylos, to 
spectacular Protoarchaic burials at Eleutherna 
on Crete, to a splendid Late Classical tomb at 
Mylasa—also feature in the text even when not 
illustrated. Recent losses, such as the looting of 
the painted tomb at Karabarun, are also noted. 


INSTRUCTOR RESOURCES 


All images from the book are provided for use 
in the classroom as JPEGs and PowerPoint 
slides; a 5-minute video on the Akropolis 
shows architecture in its context; and, from 
Columbia University, a 360-degree panorama 
shows views of the Akropolis’s temples and 
structures that cannot be achieved in print. 


For all of these resources, navigate to: 
thamesandhudsonusa.com/books/college 


Readers outside North America should 
email education@thameshudson.co.uk 
for further information. 
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Introduction 


his book is about the art and archaeology 

of the ancient Greeks. That is not the same 

thing as “art from Greece.” In ancient 
times, Greek-speaking people lived all around the 
Mediterranean and beyond. The city of Marseille 
in the south of France was founded by Greeks; 
so were Naples in Italy, Sevastopol in Ukraine, 
and Kandahar in Afghanistan. Sicily and the 
southern half of Italy contained so many Greek 
cities that the region was known in antiquity as 
“Great Greece.” These areas, moreover, were 
not peripheral to a Greek “heartland” around 
the Aegean Sea; they were major centers of 
art, literature, religion, and power. Nor was 
the Aegean itself closed off from the world 
around it. Just as Greeks migrated around the 
Mediterranean, so non-Greeks came and settled 
in what is now the modern nation of Greece. Any 
account of Greek art and archaeology must reflect 
this diversity. In short, to understand the Greeks, 
we need to get beyond Greece itself, and take in 
the entire Greek world. 

We also need to get beyond marbles and 
temples. Such buildings as the Parthenon in 
Athens remain some of the great, permanent 
achievements of humanity, and this book treats 
them in detail. But Greek art was diverse, too. 
Cheap clay sculpture, coinage, household 
architecture, bronze vessels, fortification 
walls, settlement patterns —such things can be 
fascinating or beautiful or both, and they deserve 
attention. Of course, it is impossible to look at 
everything, and this book has gaps just as any 
other. In principle, however, it seems best to be 
inclusive, even if that means devoting a bit less 
attention to some of the “masterpieces.” This 
survey takes a broad view of what belongs in an 
art history and archaeology course, just as it takes 
a broad view of what counts as Greek. 

While the first task of any introductory volume 
is to lay out the basic facts, another is to suggest 
ways to think about those facts, to interpret them 


and understand them. To that end, this book 
addresses three basic questions. The first is, What 
do we see? Reading this book will help students 
learn to identify the principles of design that 
organize a humble pot or a fancy statue, to analyse 
the work into its constituent parts and to see how 
those parts combine to make a whole. This skill 
is sometimes called “close reading” or “formal 
analysis.” It is not an end in itself, but a way to 
understand the powerful impact that artworks 
sometimes have on people. It is like taking apart 
a clock to see what makes it tick. 

The second question is, How do we know? 

It is one thing to learn a lot of facts about the 
Greeks; it is another to learn where those facts 
come from. Our knowledge of the ancient past 
is extremely fragile, constantly up for correction 
and dispute. A healthy skepticism in this regard 
is a good thing; but its foundation must be an 
understanding of what makes a sound historical 
argument in the first place. This book emphasizes 
the ways archaeologists and art historians 
marshal evidence and organize arguments, so 
that readers can formulate well-grounded 
opinions of their own. Most students will not 
pursue careers in archaeology or history of art, 
so these skills are arguably of more lasting use 
than raw factual data. 

The final question is, Why should we care? 
Greek art can be beautiful, and that may be 
reason enough to study it. But art is also a 
social and historical phenomenon. Art history 
and archaeology represent ways to learn about 
politics, economics, class, religion, ethnicity, 
sexuality, migration, urbanism...and that is just 
for starters. Such issues are anything but musty, 
and they figure prominently in what follows. 
Studying the alluring but extremely foreign world 
of the Greeks can, in short, be a way to learn 
about ourselves. 

Of course, the biggest challenge is to see how 
these three questions go together; to see, for 


0.1 The Nine Cities 
of Troy: a schematic 
diagram of the 
stratigraphy of the 
citadel. Each Roman 
numeral corresponds 
to a different phase 
in Troy’s history. 

The top of the mound 
(dashed lines) was 
leveled off when 
later Greeks built 

a temple on the 

site, inadvertently 
destroying much 
archaeological 
material. See 

pp. 23, 67-68. 
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instance, how the style of an ancient statue can 

be evidence for the Greek experience of sexuality, 
politics, or religion. This book is written in the 
conviction that such connections are possible, 
that the “what,” the “how,” and the “why” of art 
history and archaeology really do hang together. 
This principle has determined the organization of 
the volume and the way it presents information. 


SOME BASIC CONCEPTS 


How do art historians and archaeologists go 
about answering such questions? Like everything 
else in the world of scholarship, these disciplines 
are in constant flux. But two ideas underlie most 
research into Greek art and archaeology. The 
first is the principle of stratigraphy. The second 
is the theory of style. The one makes archaeology 
look like a science; the other makes it look like art 
criticism. But they go together, an uneasy pair. 
The principle of stratigraphy (the study 
of layers, from Latin stratum “layer”) is 
straightforward. If you dig at an archaeological 
site, you will find some artifacts (fragments 
of pottery, walls, graves, and so on) relatively 
near the surface of the ground, while others will 
lie deeper. As a general rule, the deeper finds 
are older. As debris and dirt accumulate over 
time, material laid down earlier will tend to 
lie underneath material laid down later. Thus, 
the archaeological record has formed in layers. 
Studying these layers reveals which things are 
earlier or later than others. The nine layers of 
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Temple of Athena 


bedrock 


the city of Troy, in modern Turkey, illustrate the 
principle [o.1]. The earliest village on the site, 
Troy I, lies underneath a successor, Troy II (see 
1.1), which lies underneath Troy III, and so on. 
For archaeologists, it follows that the deeper you 
dig, the further back you are going in time. It also 
follows that archaeological sites, like crime scenes, 
require careful preservation; sloppy or illicit 
digging can permanently jumble up the layers, 
destroying the stratigraphy and making further 
study impossible. 

The principle of stratigraphy is the basis of 
archaeological chronology. Archaeologists study 
artifacts that have been superimposed in this way, 
and track changes in their appearance, material, 
and use over time. In doing so, they place the 
artifacts in what is called a relative chronology. 
In this sort of sequence, we know what is 
relatively earlier and what is relatively later. 

We do not, however, learn anything about 
specific calendar dates, what is called absolute 
chronology. To obtain these dates, we need 
more evidence than stratigraphy alone can 
provide. There are several methods for getting 
such evidence. One is by making reference to 
written sources. For instance, the Greek historian 
Thucydides tells us that the people of Athens 
built a new wall around their city in 479 BCE, 
and that, because they were in a hurry, they reused 
many marble sculptures as building blocks. 
When archaeologists went and dug up the wall, 
they found the sculptures right where Thucydides 
said they should be. So they concluded that any 
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sculpture found in that wall must have been made 
before 479 BCE: an “absolute” date or “fixed 
point” of chronology. The trouble is that blind 
faith in written sources can lead one astray. What 
if Thucydides was wrong? How can we check? 
We need an independent way to verify the written 
sources if we are not to be drawn into a “vicious 
circle” of reasoning. In an ideal world, in fact, 
archaeological data would confirm or disprove 
the written sources, not the other way around. 

Scientific testing can provide independent 
evidence in some cases. Perhaps the most famous 
tool in scientific archaeology is called radiocarbon 
dating. All living plants continually absorb a type 
of carbon atom (technically an isotope) called 14C 
from the atmosphere. They stop absorbing only 
when they die. But "C is unstable: it constantly 
decays. It does so, moreover, at an absolutely 
fixed rate. When a plant dies, intake stops—but 
decay continues, on and on, like clockwork. An 
archaeologist who digs up a piece of wood can 
perform a test to see how much "C remains in the 
material. The result will tell us how long it has 
been since the plant died. 

Once archaeologists have worked out 
the chronology of a given site, they use that 
information to date finds from other sites as well. 
It is here that the theory of style comes into play. 
Although it is rarely stated explicitly, the theory 
holds that items made in the same style (the term 
is vague) are probably roughly contemporary 
in date. By invoking this theory, archaeologists 
can correlate finds from one site with finds from 


0.2 (above) Delphi, the Siphnian Treasury: north frieze. H. 64 cm (25% in.). 
Marble; c. 525 sce. Battle of Gods and Giants. 


0.3 (below) Attic red-figured amphora by the Andokides Painter. Clay; c. 530—-c. 520 sce. 
Herakles and Apollo struggle for the Delphic tripod. Herakles marches to the left while 
twisting to look back over his shoulder; compare the fleeing Giant near the right end 

of the Siphnian frieze, above. 


another site. They can match up relative sequences 
and, more importantly, they can use absolute 
dates obtained at one site to date materials found 
elsewhere. For example, we know from ancient 
sources that a building at the site of Delphi (the 
Siphnian Treasury) was built shortly before 

525 BCE. The sculptures on that building are very 
similar in style to the pictures painted on some 
clay pots from Athens [0.2, 0.3]. For it is the chief 
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0.4 Statue of a woman used as a column ("caryatid”), from the 
Temple of Athena Polias (or “Erechtheum”) on the Akropolis 
of Athens. H. 2.28 m (7 ft 6 in.). Marble; c. 421—404 sce. Only 

a stone statue could function as a column; a bronze one would 
crumple under the weight of the roof. See 11.24. 


way by which archaeologists relate the “hard” 
dates of absolute chronology to the “soft” dates of 
relative chronology, and the chief way by which 
they relate one archaeological site to another. 

Style, however, takes us beyond chronology. 
For instance, many scholars distinguish personal 
style from period style. Personal style is the 
name for the idiosyncrasies that mark us out as 
individuals, such as styles of handwriting or styles 
of walking and talking. Period style is a more 
general matter, the characteristic features of a 
culture or an era, such as the changing styles of 
clothes or music. Most archaeologists deal with 
period styles, but, in some cases, personal styles 
are thought to be visible as well. Some specialists 
believe they can distinguish individual “hands,” 
individual artistic personalities, in sculpture or 
painting, even though in many cases they do 
not know the names of the artists in question. 
Personal style is especially important to the study 
of Athenian pottery and Classical sculpture. 

For some, the study of personal style is a way of 
making contact with the real people of ancient 
Greece; others are more skeptical. 

Styles do not arise in a vacuum. For instance, 
style has an intimate connection to medium, that 
is, the material from which an object gets made 
(marble is a medium of Greek sculpture, as are 
bronze and clay). Not everything is possible in 
every medium; each one creates opportunities 
and sets limitations. In the case of sculpture, for 
instance, you can do things with bronze that you 
cannot do with marble, and vice versa [0.4, 0.5]. 
As we shall see, style and medium interact in 
interesting and complex ways. Style does not come 
about of its own accord; it develops in dialogue 
with medium. 

Stylistic descriptions tend to be “formal”; 
that is, they do not pay much attention to the 
meaning or content of the works in question. By 
contrast, the study of subject matter in art history 
is called iconography. Something’s iconography 
is the way it gets represented regardless of 


medium or style. 


0.5 (left) Warrior A 
from Riace Marina, 
Italy. H. 1.98 m 

(6 ft 6 in.). Bronze 
with copper, silver, 
and ivory; c. 460- 

c. 440 gce. Close-up 
of face: the curling 
hair and the eyelashes 
would be impossible 
to produce in stone, 
while the glossy bronze 
brings out such details 
as the puckered brow 
and the snarling teeth. 
On the technology 

of bronze casting, 

see p. 176. 
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For example, the Greek god of wine, Dionysos, 
is often shown wearing a crown of grapes or vine 
leaves. These features of his iconography remain 
constant over time, even in works that are very 
different in style. But in earlier periods Dionysos 
is always shown as a bearded man, while in later 
art he is a beardless youth. So one element of 
iconography does change: his age. It is natural to 
ask why (nobody is quite sure). 

It may sound as though style is a matter of 
form, and iconography a matter of content. 

But things are not so simple. In truth, form and 
content are impossible to disentangle. This point 
is familiar enough from contemporary life: the 
remake of a movie, or the cover version of a song, 
is never the same as the original. How you say 
something can be just as important as what you 
say. But this simple truth suggests that style can be 
meaningful, important, in its own right. 

Thus we arrive at some of the basic questions 
of art history. Why do styles come into being at 


0.6, 0.7, 0.8 Three heads from Athenian painted vases of the 
early 400s ace. Scholars have attributed the two on the left to 


a single artist, the “Berlin Painter.” Note how the ears, eyes, 
brows, and nostrils are almost identical in each case. The right- 
hand face is thought to be by a different artist, known as the 
“Kleophrades Painter.” The ear has a different shape, the nostril 

is larger, the lips are outlined, the eye has no lashes, and the iris is 
rendered as a circle with a dot in the center. Careful study of such 
details on thousands of pots has yielded a remarkably detailed 
understanding of the Athenian pottery industry. 


all, and why do they change? Are styles merely 
symptoms of some deeper historical process, 
such as economic relations or political ideology? 
Such questions do not have pat answers, for they 
are, in the end, questions about what it is to be 
human. But by looking closely at the “what” and 
the “how” of style—what style is, and how it 
worked in early Greece—we can start to see our 
way toward the “why.” That is, we can start to 
understand the Greeks. 


0.9 (opposite) Priene, Turkey, columns 
of the Temple of Athena; c. 350 sce. 
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hen Greek speakers came to the 


Aegean Sea, they did not find it empty. 


In this chapter we shall focus on 
the pre-Greek peoples of the early Aegean and, 
more specifically, on Crete and the Cyclades. 
They remind us that Greece was always part of a 
larger Mediterranean community, with a diverse 
population. The chapter begins with an overview 
of chronology, a dry but important topic. It then 
surveys the tantalizing remains of cultures that 
flourished in the Cycladic islands during the third 
millennium BCE, with special emphasis on the 
devastating impact of modern treasure hunters 
on the archaeological remains. 

But the main topic of this chapter is Crete. 
The so-called Minoans, a dazzling and, in some 
ways, mysterious civilization, emerged on this 
island in the second millennium (the name is 
a modern invention that evokes the legendary 
King Minos, said to have ruled the seas from the 
town of Knossos on the island’s north coast). 
Archaeologically and linguistically the Minoans 
have affinities with what is now southwest 
Turkey. Although they were not “Greek” in any 
meaningful sense, their magnificent achievements 


would haunt and inspire the Aegean for centuries: 


for Greeks of the Classical period, Crete was 
the home of the legendary craftsman Daidalos, 
inventor of clever contrivances, builder of a 
Labyrinth at Knossos. We shall begin with a 
discussion of the great administrative centers, 
or “palaces,” that appeared on the island in the 
second millennium, then discuss seal stones and 
jewelry, pottery, wall painting, and religion. 

Lastly, at the chapter’s end, we shall return 
to the Cyclades for an account of the tiny island 
of Thera. Deeply influenced by Crete, Thera’s 
culture survives for archaeology as a result of a 
volcanic eruption that preserved a thriving town 
as if in a time capsule. 


CHRONOLOGY AND BACKGROUND 


Modern scholars call the period from c. 3000 BCE 
to c. 1000 BCE the Bronze Age, after the chief 
metal technology of the day. It is a vast and 
fascinating period, but full of pitfalls for 
archaeologists: hard facts are few and far 
between, and the temptation to embroider 

can prove irresistible. Exactly because our 
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knowledge of this period is so shaky, questions 
of archaeological method will be a major theme 
of this chapter. How do archaeologists build 
theories and test them? How do we know what 
we know? 

The Bronze Age lasted about two thousand 
years, give or take a few centuries. Archaeologists 
subdivide the period into more manageable 
units on the basis of changes in material 
culture, especially pottery. When a new style of 
pottery appears in the archaeological record, 
it receives a name. The naming procedure is 
straightforward; learning how it works will 
make the period much easier to understand. To 
begin with, archaeologists divide the whole of 
the Bronze Age into Early, Middle, and Late. 
Material from Crete is called Minoan. Material 
from the mainland is called Helladic, after Hellas, 
the Greek name for Greece. Material from the 
Cyclades is called, simply, Cycladic. In theory, 
Early Minoan should be contemporary with Early 
Helladic and Early Cycladic; Middle Minoan 
should be contemporary with Middle Helladic 
and Middle Cycladic; and so on. 

Then it gets more complicated. Within each 
category there are three further divisions, marked 
by Roman numerals; then yet another three 
subdivisions, marked by letters; and so on. 

These numbered and lettered divisions 
correspond to changes in pottery style. The chart 
at the beginning of this chapter shows how all 
these terms fit together. You can see, for instance, 
how the Late Minoan IA (LM JA) style of pottery 
corresponds to Late Helladic I (LH I) and to 

Late Cycladic IA (LC IA). 

But what about dates? It cannot be stressed 
enough that this chronology is relative, not 
absolute (on these terms, see Introduction). It 
has proved difficult to peg the relative sequence 
of Aegean Bronze Age archaeology to hard, 
calendar dates. Some scholars have emphasized 
such scientific approaches as radiocarbon dating. 
Others have emphasized matches with well-dated 
Egyptian and Near Eastern sites; for instance, 
they use Egyptian artifacts found on Crete to 
help date Cretan material. In an ideal world, these 
two approaches would yield identical results. 

But that is not the case with Aegean archaeology. 
On the contrary, the two methods yield 
significantly different calendar dates. 


Although there is general agreement about the 
relative chronology of the Aegean Bronze Age, 
the absolute chronology remains controversial, 
especially for the later periods. Disagreement 
about something so fundamental may seem 
alarming. On the bright side, the situation is also 
exciting: we still have a lot to learn. There are 
major discoveries yet to be made. 

To reflect these controversies, the chart on p. 21 
gives two sets of absolute dates: “low” ones, based 
chiefly on correlations with the Near East and 
Egypt, and “high” ones, based chiefly on scientific 
measurements in the Aegean. Some details of the 
dispute will be discussed later in this chapter. Until 
the situation clears up, however, it is wise to be 
cautious about absolute dates when dealing with 
the Aegean Bronze Age. Media reports frequently 
ignore these difficulties, and students should 
regard them with healthy skepticism. This chapter 
avoids absolute dates and, instead, identifies 
objects by their place in the relative sequence. 

A final word of caution. Throughout the 
Bronze Age, Greece was poor and backward by 
comparison with its neighbors to the east and 
south: in Asia, the great empires of Babylon, 
Mitanni, and the Hittites; in Africa, Egypt of the 
pharaohs. By comparison with the temples of 
Egypt, or the cities of Mesopotamia, even major 
centers in Greece look very humble indeed. 

For economic activity above subsistence level, 
the early Aegean was dependent upon larger and 
more powerful neighbors. Bronze technology 
came only in Early Helladic II (EH II), well after 
its appearance in the Near East; prior to that, 
blades were often made of obsidian (volcanic 
glass), a Stone Age technology. Bronze, however, 
is an alloy of copper and tin—and there are no 
sources of tin in the Mediterranean or the Balkans. 
Ata stroke, the adoption of bronze made the 
Aegean peoples dependent on foreign tin. Any 
interruption in the tin supply could have serious 
effects in Greece, rather as an interruption in 
the supply of crude oil would unsettle the world 
economy today. 


GREEKS AND PRE-GREEKS 


Troy Il 
The Greeks were neither the first, nor the only, 
inhabitants of the Aegean. Pre- or non-Greek 


cultures included Early Bronze Age settlements 

in the Cycladic islands of the central Aegean, and 
the great Middle and Late Bronze Age civilization 
of Minoan Crete (both of which we shall discuss 
in more detail below), and the town of Troy in 
northwest Anatolia (roughly, the Asian part of 
modern Turkey). 

Troy owed its importance to its strategic 
location near the straits that separate Europe 
from Asia. It was a major maritime center by 
the middle of the third millennium. This period 
corresponds approximately to Early Helladic II 
(EH II) on the mainland and Early Minoan II 
(EM II) on Crete. Known today as Troy II, this 
phase of the city consisted of a lower town 
behind a wooden palisade, and an upper citadel 
with high walls built of mudbrick on a rubble 
foundation [1.1]. Within the citadel was a series 
of large buildings, rectilinear in plan, each with a 
central chamber and porches to front and back; 
their function seems to have been religious (or, 
in archaeological jargon, “cultic”). A ceremonial 
axe-head made of lapis lazuli, a semiprecious 
stone found in Afghanistan, attests to long-range 
contacts, while substantial finds of gold indicate 


cultic buildings 


1.1 Troy, plan of the citadel in the Troy II phase; 
c. mid-3rd millennium sce (roughly equivalent to 
Early Helladic Il). See also 0.1. 
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top view 


side view 


the city’s wealth [1.2; 1.3, see opposite]. No other 
site in the Aegean could boast this degree of social 
and political organization at this time, nor such 
far-flung connections. We shall return to Troy in 
Chapter 2, to describe how its interactions with 
the Greek world became the stuff of legend. For 
now, Troy can serve as a model of emerging states 
in the Early Bronze Age: small, urban, mercantile, 
and surprisingly well connected. 


The Coming of the Greeks 
When did the Greeks themselves arrive? Not just 
archaeology, but language, can provide clues. 
Greek (like English) belongs to the Indo-European 
family of languages. But many pre-Greek 
inhabitants of the Aegean seem not to have spoken 
an Indo-European language. We can hear traces 
of their pre-Greek languages in certain Greek 
words. In Indo-European languages, the sounds 
-nth- and -ss- rarely turn up in proper nouns. But 
Greek is full of nouns that contain these sounds. 
Examples include such place names as Corinth, 
Labyrinth, and Parnassos, and the names for 
distinctively Mediterranean plants and animals, 
such as hyacinth (a word that is still in use today). 
Place names and the names of local plants and 
resources are just the sort of thing one might 
expect a newly arrived population to borrow 
from native inhabitants. That is what happened in 
America, where English contains Native American 
words for local plants and animals (“pecan,” 
“chipmunk,” “caribou”) and places (“Arkansas,” 
“Mississippi,” “Pensacola”). 

Unfortunately, we know next to nothing 
about these non-Greek languages, mostly because 
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1.2 a, b (left) Axe-head from the citadel of Troy Il. L. 27.8 cm 
(11 in.). Lapis lazuli; c. mid-3rd millennium sce (roughly 
equivalent to Early Helladic Il). It was found with three other 
axe-heads of similar type, all of which probably had a ceremonial 
function connected with blood sacrifice. 


writing did not exist in the Early Bronze Age 
Aegean. Starting in Middle Minoan IIB (MM IIB), 
the Minoans of Crete used a writing system based 
on hieroglyphics of their own invention; a second 
script, known as Linear A, appeared at about the 
same time. Minoan hieroglyphic passed out of 
use during MM III; Linear A survived until the 
cataclysm at the end of LM IB. Neither has been 
deciphered, although both seem to have been used 
chiefly for record keeping; they may even record 
different languages. In the historical period, Crete 
was famously diverse. 


THE CYCLADES IN THE 
EARLY BRONZE AGE 


The Cycladic Cultures 
The Cycladic cultures of the third millennium BCE 
remain enigmatic. The Cyclades are small, rocky 
islands, and settlements were often short-lived. 
Informal in layout, they would sprout up, farm 
intensively, and disappear once the soil became 
exhausted. Only one site, Phylakopi on Melos, 
was occupied continuously through the whole 
Early Cycladic period. As a result, it is difficult 
to establish a ceramic chronology for the entire 
period. Adding to this problem is the widespread 
looting of Cycladic sites in modern times, which 
has permanently destroyed or compromised much 
of the archaeological record (see box p. 26). In this 
situation, many archaeologists prefer to speak of a 
series of overlapping cultures in the Cyclades, each 
named after a particular site, instead of a single 
civilization. The three chief cultures are called 
Grotta-Pelos, Keros-Syros, and Phylakopi I (see 
chart, p. 21). 

The Keros-Syros culture represents a high 
point, with bronze starting to replace obsidian 
as the preferred technology for making sharp 
tools. A distinctive type of vessel starts to appear 
in the archaeological record. Known today as a 
“sauceboat,” it is essentially a deep bowl with 
a pouring spout [1.4]. The shape may derive 
from that of older vessels made from gourds. 


“Sauceboats” were exported widely, and versions 
in precious metal are known from Troy and the 
Peloponnesos. Because of their wide distribution, 
they are an important way to link up Early Bronze 
Age sites. For example, the similarity between the 
gold example from Troy (1.3) and the Cycladic 
one from Syros (1.4) suggests contact between 
the two. 

The horizons of the Cycladic world do seem 
to have been expanding in these years. A new 
cultural group appears in the islands toward the 
end of Keros-Syros. Known as the Kastri Group, 
this culture is named for a heavily fortified 
settlement on the island of Syros. Evidence of its 
presence is found elsewhere in the islands, notably 
at Panormos on Naxos, and on the mainland 
as well; it has scant presence on Crete. Pottery 
associated with the Kastri Group employs shapes 
best paralleled in southwestern Anatolia, while 
bronze weapons use an alloy similar to examples 
found at Troy. Some scholars interpret this 
combination of heavy fortification and Eastern 
connections to mean that the Kastri Group 
represents a movement of Anatolian settlers into 
the islands. Others think it represents nothing 
more dramatic than an increase in trade between 


the two regions. People can migrate, but so can 


1.3 Two-handled 1.4 Vessel of 


cup from the citadel sauceboat shape, 

of Troy II. L. 18.4 cm from the island of Syros. 
(7% in.). Gold; c. mid- H. 13.17 cm (5% in.). 
3rd millennium Bce Clay; Cycladic, 


(roughly equivalent to Keros-Syros culture; 
Early Helladic II). 


c. 2800-c. 2300 BcE. 


technologies, raw materials, and even words—and 
the archaeological record is not always clear about 
which is which. 


Marble Figurines 
The Cyclades are rich in marble, and marble 
vessels and figurines were specialties of the Early 
Cycladic cultures. The earliest figurines, from 
the Grotta-Pelos culture, are highly stylized and 
resemble fiddles: a small, figure-8 body with a 
narrow neck and no defined head. They were 
produced with stone (or, perhaps, metal) tools and 
by sanding the marble with emery (the same gritty 
material used on emery-board nail files today). In 
the Keros-Syros culture, these figures evolved into 
more elaborate but still highly simplified forms. 
Best known are the so-called folded-arm 
figurines (FAFs, for short): nude figures, usually 
female, with wedge-shaped heads, and arms 
crossed over the stomach [1.5, 1.6]. The ultimate 
inspiration for these statuettes may have come 
from the Near East, where similar types have been 
found going back to the fourth millennium, but 
they took root in the Cyclades and were produced 
for some five hundred years with only minor 
variations. Their seeming abstraction is deceptive, 
for they were once gaudily painted. Although 


1.5 (above) Folded-arm figurine 
(FAF), front view. H. 49 cm 

(1 ft 7 in.). Marble; Keros-Syros 
culture; c. 2600-c. 2400 scE. 
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1.6 (left) Folded-arm figurine (FAF), 
side view, lying down. H. 15.2 cm 

(6 in.). Marble; Keros-Syros culture; 
c. 2800-c. 2300 BcE. 
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The Looting Question 


Laws in Greece, Italy, and elsewhere 
prohibit the illicit excavation and export of 
antiquities, but museums and collectors all 
over the world routinely ignore them. Many 
of the antiquities that have appeared in 
top American and European museums over 
the last thirty years have been smuggled 
out of their countries of origin, often along 
the same routes as those followed by 
drug traffickers and terrorists. Since the 
1970s the practice of buying stolen art has 
come under increasing criticism, and in 
recent years it has produced a number of 
embarrassing scandals at the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, the J. Paul Getty 
Museum in Los Angeles, the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston, and other highly 
regarded art museums. 

Defenders of the antiquities trade 
counter that the artistic heritage of 
the Greek world is one of the glories of 
mankind: in so far as laws that restrict 
looting also prevent people around the 
world from enjoying free access to this 
material, they are backward. The desire of 
such countries as Greece, Italy, and Turkey 


to retain their treasures reflects a cultural 
nationalism out of step with our globalized 
age. Better the art should be out of the 
ground, they say, giving pleasure. 

But “cultural nationalism” is only part of 
the picture. Perhaps the worst thing about 
looting is that it is destructive. Looters are 
not careful excavators; they use dynamite 
and bulldozers to get what they want, and 
they leave devastation in their wake. When 
an archaeological context is destroyed, it is 
destroyed forever, and the loss to human 
knowledge has been incalculable. To make 
matters worse, looting is closely connected 
to forgery. Only when unsourced artifacts 
turn up routinely on the art market is large- 
scale faking possible. Cycladic sculpture is 
particularly easy to fake, and the museums 
of the world are full of objects that may 
or may not be genuine (nobody will ever 
know) [1.7]. In short, the purchase of 
illicit antiquities is not just against the 
law; it encourages the destruction of the 
archaeological record and its contamination 
by fakes. It is like burning down a library, 
one page a time. 


1.7 Harpist in Cycladic style; origins 
unknown. H. 29.2 cm (11% in.). Marble; 
Cycladic; transitional between the Grotta- 
Pelos culture and the Keros-Syros culture— 
or modern forgery. 


the colors have faded or worn away with time, 
enough traces survive to demonstrate that facial 
features, jewelry, hair, even tattoos would have 
enlivened the figures in their original state. The 
function of the FAFs is unknown. They come from 
both settlements and graves, but looting has made 
it impossible to draw definite conclusions. They 
occasionally turn up outside the Cyclades, and 
they were imitated on Early Minoan Crete. 
Nowadays, collectors prize Early Cycladic 
sculpture for its superficial resemblance to 
Modern, abstract art. This taste has affected the 
way FAFs are displayed in books and museums. 
To modern eyes it seems natural that a statue 
should stand upright. FAFs, however, cannot 
do that: their feet point downward (on tiptoe, 
as it were), and they were intended either to 
lean against a wall or to lie flat. In fact, a FAF 
resembles nothing so much as a person lying on 
his or her back. Most museums drill holes into the 
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feet and insert metal rods in order to mount the 
figurines in what they consider a more attractive 
manner. In doing so they transform functional 
objects into high art, at the expense of the physical 
integrity of the objects themselves. 

Modern taste for Cycladic figurines has had 
another, more damaging effect, in that it has 
contributed to the looting of many Cycladic 
sites on behalf of the international market in 
antiquities. The destruction has been so thorough 
and widespread that it is very difficult to say 
anything definite about these figurines: what they 
were for, who they represent, who made them, 
what is true, what is false....To give but one 
example, about a third of all known Cycladic 
figurines come from a huge consignment of looted 
fragments that seems to have been smuggled out of 
Greece in the 1950s (no one knows for sure). Most 
of the material seems to have come from the island 
of Keros, but at least some pieces came from 


Naxos. The Keros Hoard, as it is known, was 
rapidly dispersed through museums and private 
collections around the world [1.8]. Since we do 
not know exactly where the hoard came from or 
what was in it, the result is that a large portion 

of all extant Cycladic sculpture is shrouded in a 
permanent cloud of uncertainty. We have lost this 
knowledge, and we will never get it back. 


MINOAN CRETE TO THE END OF THE 
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Before the Palaces (EM I to MM IA) 
The largest island in the Aegean, strategically 
located between the mainland, the islands, Africa, 
and the eastern Mediterranean, Crete became a 
major cultural and economic center in the Bronze 
Age. The island has a varied landscape, with a 
mountainous west, a central spine of high peaks, 
eastern highlands and coastal plains (especially 
along the south). It was settled by the end of the 
Stone Age, and by EM I was dotted with small 
hilltop villages. The informal layout of these 
settlements suggests that there was no central 
planning. Houses were built of mudbrick on 
rubble foundations. There was no distinctive 
religious architecture but, starting in EM II, 
offerings on mountain peaks and in caves suggest 
worship connected to rainfall and the fertility of 
the earth. 

Arguably the most important and impressive 
type of building in this period is a type of tomb 
called a tholos (plural, tholoi) [1.9]. Found in 


the Mesara plain of south 
central Crete, tholoi were 
circular in plan and were 
built of roughly worked 
stones. Each had a single 
entryway consisting of two 
upright piers supporting a 
horizontal slab. Known as 
post-and-lintel construction, 
this simple building method 
would remain in use 
throughout Greek history. 
Roofs may have been flat 
or made of some perishable 
material, although domes 
remain a possibility. Cretan 
tholoi stood above ground, 


as opposed to under mounds or hillsides, and 
were prominent landmarks. Individual examples 
remained in use for centuries, sometimes into 
LM IA, as generation after generation laid their 
dead within, sweeping away older bones in the 
process and, in some cases, depositing them in 


1.8 (left) Fragments 
of the so-called Keros 
Hoard. Probably 
from Keros and 

other Cycladic 
islands. Marble; date 
uncertain. Such pieces 
as these—and others 
more impressive than 
what is shown here— 
were sold piecemeal 
on the open market, 
an incalculable loss 

to our knowledge of 
early Greece. 


1.9 (below) Kamilari, 
Crete, aerial view of 
tholos tomb, with 
annexes used for 
storing bones. 
Diameter (inner) 

7.65 m (25 ft 1 in.). 

In use from Middle 
Minoan | (or earlier) 
into Late Minoan Ill. 
There is some evidence 
of ritual feasting nearby. 
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Chronological Overview: Crete to LM IB 


EM I-MM IA 
Pre-Palatial 


MM IB—MM IIB 
First Palace Period 


MM IIIA—LM IB 
Second Palace Period 


Rising population, planned settlements 
Tholos tombs 
Gold working 


Kamares ware pottery 
Linear A writing 

Near Eastern contacts 
Bull-leaping imagery 

Fresco painting (from MM IIIA) 


Faience “snake goddesses,” Knossos 
Knossian pottery and frescoes at peak 
Special Palace Tradition in pottery 
Thera eruption 

Animal-head stone vessels 


special side chambers. If nothing else, tombs were 
highly visible symbols of continuity, embodying a 
community’s long-term claim to the land. 


Minoan Palaces 

Rising population and increased prosperity at the 
end of the Early Bronze Age encouraged political 
and economic integration on Crete. Cretan 
merchants in search of tin had penetrated as far 
as the River Euphrates, and apparently had a 
permanent presence at the town of Ugarit on the 
coast of what is now Syria (see box below). The 
process culminated in MM IB with the appearance 
of large religious and administrative centers 

at Knossos, Mallia, Phaistos, and elsewhere. 
Although they are known in modern scholarship 
as “palaces,” the term is a bit misleading as 

there is no firm evidence that anybody actually 
lived in them, still less for royalty. Rather, the 
Cretan palaces seem to have been centers for the 
collection, storage, processing, and distribution 
of produce from nearby hinterlands, as well as for 


Cretans in the East 


This ledger entry from what is now the border of Iraq and Syria 


records tin distribution to Cretan merchants. It attests to Cretan 


contacts with the East from a very early date. 


1 units of tin to the Cretans, 4 units of tin to the interpreter [of 
the] Chief Merchant of the Cretan in Ugarit [on the Syrian coast]. 


Eighteenth century BCE 
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manufacturing and trade. Around these economic 
functions, and deeply bound up with them, were 
both religious and political ones. Here, for the first 
time on Crete, it is appropriate to speak of states, 
as opposed to mere villages. 

All the Minoan palaces were either destroyed 
or severely damaged by earthquakes and fire 
at the end of MMII. Rebuilding was swift, in 
MM II and LM IA. The new palaces did not 
exactly reproduce the old ones, and renovation, 
repair, and remodeling seem to have been more 
or less continuous over the following decades, 
presenting modern excavators with devilishly 
complex sites. A number of new, smaller palaces 
(“villas”) appeared at about the same time, as if 
the Minoans had learned from the catastrophe not 
to put all their eggs in one basket. Hieroglyphic 
script disappeared in the Second Palace Period, 
leaving Linear A dominant over the entire 
island; this change implies a transformation in 
administrative practice as well. This Second Palace 
Period lasted until the end of LM IB, when there is 
evidence for another widespread destruction—this 
one, however, at human hands. 

To recap: the First Palace Period corresponds 
to MM IB to MM IL. The Second Palace Period 
corresponds to MM III to LM IB. In what follows, 
we shall treat both periods together as a unit. 


Palace Architecture 

Cretan palaces are not, in themselves, unique. 
Similar complexes have been found elsewhere 

in the eastern Mediterranean (examples include 
Beycesultan in what is now Turkey, and Ugarit, 
Mari, and Alalakh in what is now Syria). Yet the 
palaces of Crete form a discrete, coherent group, 
and it makes sense to treat them together as a 
“Minoan” phenomenon. 

As is often the case in traditional societies, 
Minoan builders worked with a standard 
repertoire of forms that repeated, with variations, 
over and over. By tracking these repeating forms, 
and correlating them to construction techniques, 
decoration, small finds and so on, archaeologists 
can discern long-term patterns and draw 
inferences about social life. The study of Minoan 
palaces shows this process in action. 

Although no two palaces are exactly alike, all 
share certain recognizable elements [1.10 a, b]. 
Knossos, in north central Crete, is the largest 
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and best known. The defining feature of a 
Minoan palace was a large, central courtyard, 
rectangular in plan, usually on a north-south axis 
and oriented toward a nearby mountain peak 

or cave [1.11]. These courtyards were probably 
multifunctional, staging assemblies, feasts, rituals, 
and economic activities. Surrounding them were 


impressive façades of two or even three storeys, 


made of carefully hewn blocks of stone (ashlars); 
numerous entryways, porches, and windows gave 
access to the interior. 

Answering the central court was an open plaza 
immediately to the west of each palace complex. 
This west court was the main interface with the 
surrounding community. A walkway of raised 
paving stones would mark the approach; examples 
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1.10 a, b (above) 
Two Minoan palaces. 
(a) Knossos, Late 
Minoan IA-IIIA; 

(b) Phaistos, Late 
Minoan IA-IB. 
Features common to 


both palaces include: 

1 west court; 

2 west entry; 

3 storage magazines 
in west wing; 

4 central court; 

5 Minoan hall; 

6 lustral basin. 

At Knossos only: 

7 Throne Room; 

8 pillar crypt; 

9 “Queen’s Megaron”; 

10 viewing area 

Phaistos had a viewing 

area in the First Palace 

Period, but it was 

largely buried in the 

Second Palace Period. 


1.11 (left) Phaistos, 
central court of 
palace looking north, 
with the double 
peak of Mount Ida 

in the distance. 

Late Minoan I. 


29 


1.12 (right) Knossos, 


reconstruction 


drawing of the west 

court and the west ii DIOTOIOIA 
Hot 

façade of the palace, 

with the "window 


of appearances” and 
horns of consecration 


on the roof line. 
Late Minoan I. 


at Knossos and elsewhere boasted tiers of benches 
for spectators to watch rituals or processions. 
West courts had forbidding ashlar façades, 
indented with recesses in emulation of Egyptian 
and Near Eastern counterparts. Access to the 
interior was limited and there were few windows 
(although at Knossos there may have been a 
large “window of appearances” for ceremonial 
presentations before a crowd—another Near 
Eastern borrowing) [1.12]. A single doorway 
opened onto a winding corridor that, in turn, 

led to the central court, and to a large stairway 
that gave access to the second floor. 

Around the central courtyard rose the palace 
complex itself. Building techniques were fairly 
consistent from one palace to the next, even 
as ground plans varied. Ashlar foundations 
supported rubble walls reinforced with timber, a 
combination well suited to withstand earthquakes; 
it is found also in the Cyclades and the Near East. 
Coatings of plaster could hide the rough walls, 
and could also serve as a ground for painted 


Memories of the Central Court at Knossos? 


In this passage from Homer’s Iliad, the smith-god Hephaistos puts 
an image of Knossos on a shield. How did the poet know that 
there had been a wide dancing ground there? 


And the renowned shield of the strong arms made elaborate 
on [the shield] a dancing ground, like that which Daidalos 
once built in the wide spaces of Knossos for Ariadne of the 
lovely hair. And there were young men on it and young girls, 
sought for their beauty with gifts of oxen, dancing, and 
holding hands at the wrist. 


Homer, Iliad 18. 590-94, tr. Lattimore (modified) 
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decoration. Columns were made of wood and 


had a distinctive downward taper that sacrificed 
solidity to decorative effect. Roofs were flat, as is 
often the case in the Greek islands even today. 

Minoan palaces were organized into discrete 
zones connected by twisty little passages, 
the origin of later myths about a labyrinth at 
Knossos. They included substantial storage 
facilities, shrines, ceremonial halls, manufacturing 
installations, and offices. Different palaces 
combined these functions in different ways. At 
Knossos, for instance, religious activity (“cult”) 
and storage tended to cluster on the west side 
of the central court, with administration and 
production on the east, but the distinction was by 
no means absolute. Residential quarters (if any) 
may have been to the east as well. 

The so-called Minoan hall is a feature of many 
important buildings. It consists of a chamber 
with an outer porch opening onto an air shaft. 
Between the chamber and the porch is a set of 
three or four doorways separated by oblong piers, 
with transoms above [1.13]. Such pier-and-door 
partitions were a mainstay of Minoan architects. 
Especially when wrapped around a corner to make 
an L-shape, a pier-and-door partition created an 
airy space that was highly adaptable to seasonal 
changes: doors could be opened or closed as the 
need arose. Minoan halls at several palaces are 
associated with archives containing impressions 
of carved seals, suggesting that these complexes 
may have had an administrative function, but 
the sheer versatility of the form may have ensured 
its popularity. 

Archaeologists often dream up “religious” 
explanations for things that do not have an 
obvious practical function. This is certainly the 
case with many features of Minoan architecture. 


For example, both palaces and smaller structures 
often contain so-called lustral basins, which 
resemble tiny indoor swimming pools entered by 
a short stairway. Early excavators imagined some 
sort of ceremonial bath. But lustral basins did not 
contain water: they lack drains and were coated 
with gypsum plaster, which melts when soaked. 
Although a ritual function seems likely, to say 
more is guesswork. 

Other architectural features may have evoked 
sacred spaces in the Cretan landscape, notably the 
peaks and caves to which palaces were oriented. 
Roof lines, for instance, were frequently decorated 
with symbols known as horns of consecration 
(1.12). Although these symbols are sometimes 
thought to represent the horns of sacrificial bulls, 
they do not resemble bulls’ horns as they appear 
elsewhere in Minoan art. They do, however, 
look exactly like the Egyptian hieroglyph for 
“mountain” (œ~); more importantly perhaps, 
they resemble the double peak of Mount Ida, 
the tallest mountain on Crete (visible in the 
background of 1.11). Could their placement along 
rooflines evoke Minoan reverence for mountain 
peaks? In a related vein, a number of important 
Minoan buildings contained a basement chamber 
with a single central pillar [1.14]. These “pillar 
crypts” may stand in for sacred caves, the pillar 
representing a stalactite. If these peculiar features 
really are artificial versions of sacred places in 
the natural landscape, then their presence in 


palaces might attest to the institutionalization 
and centralization of rural cult activity at the 
administrative center. Tellingly, the number of 
active peak sanctuaries declined sharply in the 
Second Palace Period, as religious activity shifted 
to settlements and palaces. 

Palaces usually stood at the heart of a town; 
it can sometimes be hard to tell where the one 
ends and the other begins. There is considerable 
variation in the layout of these settlements. Most 
betray little evidence of central planning, even 
if there is some indication of craft specialization 
in certain areas. By contrast, the large town at 


1.13 (left) Knossos, 
palace, a Minoan hall 
showing pier-and- 
door partitions to 
either side. The throne 
is a modern addition. 


1.14 (below) Knossos, 
pillar crypt in the 
so-called Royal Villa 
near the palace. Late 
Minoan IA. About 
two-dozen pillar 
crypts are known from 
Minoan Crete. Many 
scholars believe they 
had a special ritual 
purpose; a skeptical 
minority thinks the 
pillars simply served 

a structural function. 
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1.15 (above) Plan 
of Palaikastro. The 
apparent absence 
of a palace ina 
town of this size has 


often been taken to 
indicate cultural and 
political autonomy 
from Knossos—a 
good example of 
how archaeologists 
draw inferences 

by comparing 

and contrasting 
architectural forms. 


Palaikastro, in east Crete, was clearly planned 
[1.15]. There is a central artery, paved in part with 
attractive but not very durable stone that suggests 
a ceremonial function, and a regular grid of streets, 
well-maintained drains, and so on. Residential 
blocks feature a larger unit surrounded by smaller 
ones, and houses have a distinctive central room 
clearly segregated from the street. Weaving was 

a cottage industry practiced in many homes. No 
palace has been found (as yet!), and religious 
activity seems to have been relatively decentralized, 
with evidence of both private and public 

shrines. Locally, then, the plan of Palaikastro 
suggests a high degree of organization and social 
stratification; relative to the rest of Crete, however, 
the town is something of an anomaly, and attests 
to the island’s diversity notwithstanding the 
general prominence of Knossos. 


Palace Craft Production 

Many palatial centers produced pottery on a large 
scale. An important Eastern technology arrived on 
Crete in the First Palace Period, perhaps even a bit 
earlier: the potter’s wheel. By MM IIB, specialized 
craftsmen were producing a top-line ceramic 
known today as Kamares ware. It is a light-on-dark 
style featuring flat vegetal motifs in mobile, flowing 
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patterns [1.16]. For all its seeming abstraction, 
Kamares ware encapsulates many of the basic 
features of Minoan art, notably a fondness for 
natural motifs, waving contours, freedom from 
ground lines, and patterns that combine movement 
in two opposite directions (as here, where one spiral 
turns right-to-left, the other left-to-right). 

In the Second Palace Period, regional variation 
in pottery style gave way to greater homogeneity 
based on models from Knossos. Potters began to 
produce new, dark-on-light wares that required 
burnishing and a hotter kiln. The finest Knossian 
products of LM IB belong to what is called the 
“Special Palace Tradition.” There are several 
varieties, including a Marine Style featuring 
shellfish, octopuses, and other sea creatures [1.17]. 
Here the patterns of Kamares ware are translated 
into a new iconography: the nautilus in 1.17 is like 
a Kamares floral come to life. Sea creatures, which 
naturally float, are ideally suited to this style, 
which emphasizes dynamic shapes while leaving 
spatial relations indefinite. 

The supremacy of Knossian pottery from 
LM IA is telling; from this period on, Knossos 
seems to have acquired cultural, economic, and 
perhaps even political supremacy on Crete. As 
often in the eastern Mediterranean, luxury goods 
could be a way to “lubricate” social, economic, 


1.16 (below) Kamares ware jug from Phaistos. H. 27 cm 
(10% in.). Clay; Middle Minoan II. Phaistos was particularly 
rich in exquisite Kamares ware pottery. 


and political relations. In Minoan Crete, elaborate 
vessels and ritual paraphernalia made of stone 
could serve this purpose. Amongst the most 
spectacular were elaborate funnels for pouring 
liquid, known as rhyta. Some rhyta are simple 
cones with an opening at the wide end anda 

small hole at the tip. Others were carved in the 
shape of a bull’s or lion’s head, with an opening 
in the chin, not the mouth [1.18]. Pieces of up to 
twenty-six stone bull’s head rhyta are known, all 
of which seem to have been deliberately smashed 
after use, as if to symbolize the killing of the 
animal. Other stone vessels carry elaborate scenes 
in relief, focusing on rituals associated with the 
elite. Luxuries of this sort were probably means of 
conspicuous consumption for wealthy Minoans, 
as well as important items in gift exchange. 
Humbler versions in clay are also known, for use 
on less exalted occasions. 

There is evidence that Crete was famous for its 
arts. A poem from the town of Ugarit on the coast 
of Syria describes how a local goddess summoned 
the god of handicrafts, Kothar wa-Khasis, from 
his throne on Crete to build and furnish a palace. 
Although the poem was written down only in the 
fourteenth century BCE (LM IIIA), it may preserve 
memories of Cretan craftsmen coming to the 
Near East as diplomatic “gifts”; wall paintings 


1.17 (below) Marine Style rhyton from Phaistos on Crete. 
H. 20.2 cm (8 in.). Clay; Late Minoan IB. Shellfish with curling 
tentacles (nautilus). 


1.18 (right) Ceremonial vessel 
(rhyton) in the form of a bull’s 
head, from Knossos. H. (without 
horns) 20.6 cm (8 in.). Serpentine, 
shell, crystal, and wood; LM IB. The 
horns are modern. For a similar vessel 
found on the mainland see 2.10. 


in Minoan style have been 

found throughout the Near 

East, in what is now Turkey, 
Syria, Israel, and Egypt. While 
Minoan exports are rarely 

found outside the Aegean, 

there may have been trade 

in perishable items, such as 
textiles, or in raw materials, 

such as copper. From the Minoan 
perspective, the ultimate point of 


such transactions was probably to 
ensure a ready supply of tin, needed to 
make bronze. (See box p. 28.) 


1.19 a, b (below) 
Minoan seal and 
drawing of its 
impression, said to be 
from Archanes, Crete. 
H. 1.5 cm (3⁄4 in.), 

W. 1.2 cm (Y2 in.). 
Blue chalcedony, 
MMIII. Dog barking 

at a mountain goat. 


Seal-Stones and Jewelry 

A seal is an engraved stone that, when pressed 
into clay or wax, leaves a distinctive impression. 
Throughout the ancient Near East, carved seals 
functioned as markers of both personal and 
official identity. The Aegean was no exception, 
and a high-status Minoan would have owned at 
least one, and probably several seals, each for use 
in a different capacity; usually they were 
worn on a simple cord around the neck or 

at the wrist (the acrobat in 1.25 is wearing 
one in just this fashion). They were not 
necessarily unique: replicas exist, perhaps 
for officials who shared responsibility. Seals 
were thus a sort of functional jewelry, and 
Minoans made heavy use of them. 

Although the use of seals on Crete goes 
back to the early Bronze Age, a technical 
innovation in MM II revolutionized 
production: a type of mounted drill, 
introduced from the Near East, made it 
possible to carve hard stone with precise 
detail. This development, encouraged no 
doubt by the rise of the first palaces, resulted 
in a tremendous expansion of Minoan 
seals. Carving is often exquisite, and the 
stones themselves are often eyecatching 


semiprecious gems [1.19a, b]. Images of 
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1.20 (above) Signet 
ring from the Isopata 
tomb, near Knossos. 
Diameter 2.1 cm 

(1 in.). Gold; 

Late Bronze Age, 
1600-1400 sce. 


animals are especially common, 
and may have inspired 
similar scenes in other 

arts. The MM III seal 

reproduced here manages 
to pack a lot of drama 
into a tiny space; it also 
nicely illustrates the Minoan 
habit of combining movement 
with countermovement, which we saw 
already in Kamares ware pottery (the goat faces 
right but its head points left; the dog faces left but 
its body leans right, and so on). 

A special class of gold signet rings emerges in 
LM I [1.20]. The rings have such small diameters 
that they must have been worn from a string or 
thong, probably around the neck. They may have 


been used by religious authorities, as imagery 
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consists of almost exclusively of deities and 
rituals (dances, processions, bull-leaping). The 
complex, intricate scenes are endlessly fascinating, 
but we do not really understand them. On the 
example here, three females raise their arms 
around a fourth as a tiny figure descends from 
above, flowers bloom, and a snake slithers: 
dancing worshipers around a goddess? Despite 
the tiny scale, the artist lavishes attention on 
details of costume—flounced skirts, necklaces, 
armrings—while leaving faces blank. When it 
comes to seals, accessories and status matter 
more than individuality. 


Wall Painting 
Wall painting is a way of picking out certain 
rooms and spaces as special, much as seals pick 
out individual people. During Middle Minoan, 
plaster walls and floors 
could be painted with bright 
patterns. Figure scenes 
appear in MM III and reach 
a zenith in LM I, especially 
at Knossos. 

Influence from Egypt 
is apparent in certain 
motifs, including lively 
blue monkeys and riverside 
scenes with papyrus, the 
distinctive plant of the Nile 
delta [1.21 a, b]. Egyptian, 
too, is a convention of 
using white paint for the 
flesh of women, brown for 
that of men. Yet Minoan 
painting is distinctive in 
both technique (see box 
opposite, above) and style. 
The fresco in 1.21 a and 
b may evoke Egypt, but it 
looks nothing like Egyptian 
art. In Egypt, figures would 


1.21 a, b (left, above and below) 
Bird-and-monkey fresco from the 
House of Frescoes at Knossos: 
detail and reconstruction. 

H. 85 cm (2 ft 9% in.); L. (total) 
approximately 5.5 m (18 ft). 
Fresco; Middle Minoan IIIB—Late 
Minoan IA. Heavily restored in the 
20th century. 


usually be tied to ground lines, which could be 
stacked in registers as on a sheet of notebook 
paper. At Knossos, by contrast, figures range 
freely over the surface of the wall, just as they do 
in contemporary pottery. Natural forms receive 
special attention, with each species of plant 
carefully described. Yet there is no consistent 
spatial relationship between the figures and their 
surroundings. Instead of trying to represent a 
specific viewpoint, as in a Western painting, the 
painters evoke general surroundings: rocks, for 
instance, can “hang” from the upper edge of the 
picture, even as they rise from the base. 

It is not enough to look at wall paintings in 
isolation: we need to see them in context. For 
example, the distribution of wall paintings is 
revealing. We can consider the question on three 
levels: regional (where in the Aegean world do 
paintings turn up?); local (which buildings in a 


Ancient and Modern Myths 


The Minoans and “True Fresco” 


Although Minoan wall painting 
derived ultimately from Egypt, its 
technique was innovative. In Egypt, 
painters typically painted directly 
onto stone or dry gypsum plaster. 
The Minoans, however, usually 
applied pigment onto damp plaster 
made from quicklime (calcium 
oxide), which dries to stony 
hardness. In doing so they invented 
what is called “true fresco.” Because 


the pigment penetrates the wet 
plaster and binds to it permanently, 
true fresco is extremely durable; 
even when a wall has collapsed, 
archaeologists can piece together 
the surviving fragments. Details 
added after the plaster dried survive 
less well. This special technique 
helps archaeologists recognize 
Minoan (or Minoan-influenced) 
fresco outside Crete. 


given town have paintings?); and architectural 
(which rooms in a given building have paintings?). 


At the regional level, figural paintings were a 


Knossian specialty; the only other site on Crete 


The remains of Minoan Crete correspond 
in tantalizing ways with the tales of Greek 
mythology. Later Greeks remembered 
Knossos as the Labyrinth, or “House of the 
Double Axe,” an ingenious maze that the 
legendary craftsman Daidalos built for 
King Minos and his daughter Ariadne. They 
knew that it featured a plaza, or court, and 
that it housed the Minotaur, a bull-headed 
man who dined on the flesh of boys 
and girls imported from the mainland. 
When twentieth-century excavators 
first uncovered the “labyrinthine” 
palace with its striking bull imagery, 
all legends seemed confirmed. There is 
even evidence for ritualized cannibalism 
of children: bones with marks of 
butchering were found with cookware in 
a basement room. 

But caution is in order. Knossos has 
been heavily restored as a modern 


1.22 Knossos, so-called Queen’s Megaron 
in the palace, with a modern replica of the 
dolphin fresco. Late Minoan I-lll. The fresco 
is now thought to have decorated a floor in an 
upper storey of the palace. 


tourist attraction, sometimes at the 
expense of archaeological accuracy. For 
instance, a room at the southeast corner 
of the palace was dubbed by excavators 
the “Queen’s Megaron [Hall],” even 
though there is no hard evidence for the 
existence of kings or queens on Crete; 
recent interpreters have tended to see the 
room as a bathing area for priestesses, 
but this view is no less speculative [1.22]. 
On one wall of the Queen’s Megaron, 


visitors now see a modern restoration of 
a lively fresco of dolphins. Fit adornment 
for a royal apartment, to be sure, but 

the original fragments were found in a 
completely different room immediately 
to the east; they seem originally to have 
adorned the floor (not the wall) of aroom 
on the second storey, which collapsed 
during the final destruction of the palace 
in LM IIIA. Not just the ancients, but we 
moderns as well, are creators of myth. 
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with comparable richness of decor is 

a villa at Aghia Triada. Frescoes in 

a similar style, however, have been 
found around the Near East (see box 

p. 39). This pattern attests to the 

status of Knossos both at home and 
abroad—also to the extent of Minoan 
involvement with the wider community 
of the eastern Mediterranean. 

Locally, wall painting had the effect 
of “ranking” buildings: it marked 
certain buildings as special and 
important. If palaces got more wall painting than 
small homes or workshops, the implication is that 
those communal buildings had greater status in 
the community. This tallies well with evidence of 
specialization and informal zoning in settlements. 

It is at the level of the individual building, 
however, that things get most interesting. During 
the First Palace Period, paintings (often without 
figures) could appear in many different kinds 
of room within a given building. In the Second 
Palace Period, by contrast, paintings appeared 
almost exclusively in ceremonial spaces, as did 
“lustral basins,” and in spaces with restricted 
access or low visibility. The principle of 
“ranking” is now at work within buildings: 
certain rooms are special and important. 
Ritual and art combine to mark status 
in a newly systematic way. This trend 
is consistent with the overall picture 
of the Second Palace Period as more 
centralized and hierarchical than its 
predecessors. Painting was part of 
this larger social process. 


Iconographies of Power 

We know little of the 

political life of the Minoans. 
Propagandistic images of rulers, 
common in such other Bronze Age 
states as Egypt, are wholly absent, 
and it is not clear just who wielded 
power. The general trend is toward 
greater prominence for Knossos 
over time, especially in the Second 
Palace Period, but political unity 
on the island cannot be taken 

for granted. Some seals and seal 
impressions do show figures, 
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1.23 Impression taken from a seal, known as the Master 


Impression; found at Chania in western Crete. A princely male 
stands atop a palatial complex or a shrine. Left: impression; 
right: drawing. H. 2.7 cm (1% in.). Clay; Late Minoan IB-II. 


both male and female, in an assertive pose with 
a scepter, but it is hard to tell whether they are 
mortals or deities [1.23 a, b]. This difficulty is 
revealing in itself. The Minoans seem to have 
understood sovereignty largely in religious terms, 
and vice versa. Deities, not princes, are the chief 
embodiments of power. On its own this fact is 
unsurprising. Religion was not a personal, 
faith-based affair in the ancient world. 
Rather, it provided the concrete terms in 
which people understood relations of power, 
obligation, and even economics. 

The assertive male in 1.23 is the 
exception rather than the rule. Minoan 
religion focused on one or more goddesses, 

associated variously with mountains 
(high up) and serpents (low down). 
From a carefully sealed repository at 
Knossos come several small figurines 
representing a snake goddess or 
one of her worshipers [1.24]. 
These figurines are made of 
faience, a glass-like ceramic 
derived from Egypt that requires 
great technical sophistication to 
produce. The iconography, however, 
is characteristically Minoan. Snakes 
were phallic, of course, but also 


1.24 (left) So-called snake goddess from 
the Temple Repositories in the palace of 
Knossos. H. 34.2 cm (13% in.). Faience; 
Middle Minoan III-Late Minoan IA. 
Heavily restored in the 20th century. 


possessed strong associations with the hidden riches 
and fertility of the earth, and the snake goddess 
may have embodied these powers. She sports a tall, 
cylindrical headdress, a standard attribute of Near 
Eastern deities, but in most other respects wears 
the typical attire of a high-status Cretan woman: 
an apron, flounced skirts, and a bodice cinched at 
the waist to leave the breasts exposed (although her 
belt is made of knotted snakes, one of which curls 
its tail around her right ear). Here again, however, 
it is necessary to separate fact from guesswork, for 
the goddess has been heavily (if plausibly) restored. 
The snake atop the headdress, much of the face, the 
neck, the left arm and hand, and everything below 
the hips are modern. There is evidence of powerful 
women on Crete well into the Archaic period (see 
Chapter 4, pp. 119-20). 

Institutions of religion and power could 
also be embodied in objects or things. Trees, 
columns, and stalactites all received veneration 
alongside anthropomorphic deities. Like horns of 
consecration, a major symbol of Minoan religion 
was the double axe, presumably the instrument of 


choice for killing animals 
in blood sacrifice [1.25]. 
Miniature versions 

could be offered to the 
gods as gifts; larger 

ones could stand in 
sockets in religious 
precincts. The example 
shown in 1.25 is 
completely non-functional, 
a symbol of a symbol: it 
represents the axes used in rituals, 

which in turn symbolized the relationship of 
mortals to deities. 

Palaces, meanwhile, gave architectural 
expression to Minoan institutions of religion 
and power. Certain spaces were especially 
important in this regard. Just off the main 
court at Knossos stood the so-called Throne 
Room, featuring a ceremonial seat; in LM IB, 
frescoes depicting griffins (bird-lions) were added 
to either side [1.26]. This room, however, was 
probably not the ruler’s seat or even the chief 


1.25 (above) Miniature 
double axe from a cave 
at Arkalochori (Crete). 
H. 9 cm (3% in.); 

W. 8.5 cm (3% in.). 
Gold; Late Minoan I. 


1.26 Knossos, Throne 
Room in the palace. 
Late Minoan IB. 

The fresco in the 
background is a modern 
reconstruction. Only part 
of one griffin is attested 
in the actual remains; 
the papyrus plants are a 
modern invention. There 
is a lustral basin directly 
opposite the throne. 
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1.27 Bull leaper 
fresco from Knossos. 
H. 78.2 cm (2 ft 7 in.). 
Fresco; Late Minoan 
II-IIIA. This panel was 
one of several showing 
bull games. It has been 
heavily restored; the 
modern parts are a 
slightly paler hue 

than the ancient. 


ea. 


ceremonial hall of the palace; the latter probably 
stood on the second floor, near the head of a 
monumental stairway visible just inside the west 
entrance. Griffins elsewhere in Minoan art are 
typically associated with female deities, and it has 
been argued that the intended occupant of the 
throne was likely a priestess playing the role of a 
goddess. The truth is that we do not know. 


Bull Games 
The most striking element of Minoan religion is 
the “bull game”: a dramatic ritualized spectacle 
in which an acrobat would vault a charging 
bull (there are many clips and photos online of 
Spanish recortadores performing a similar feat). 
Although bull games were practiced throughout 
the Near East, they were a particular obsession 
of the Minoans. The games appear in numerous 
representations from MM I onward; because some 
representations include architectural elements, 
it has been suggested that they may have been 
held in the central courts of the palaces. 

A relatively late fresco, heavily restored 
(only the darker bits are original), shows this 
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astonishing feat [1.27]: as the bull charged, an 
acrobat would seize its horns and hurl himself 
into the air, flip, and land either on the bull’s 
back or immediately behind it; other performers 
would grapple the bull’s horns and wrestle it to 
the ground. Even more than on the bird-and- 
monkey fresco (1.21 a, b), the figures seem to float 
in space, not unlike the swimming sea creatures of 
Marine Style pottery (see 1.17). The bull has all 
four legs off the ground, a pose known as “flying 
gallop” that, as we shall see, betrays the influence 
of mainland Greece. 

The bull-leapers themselves all have masculine 
physiques and wear the conventional costume 
of a Minoan man: breechcloth, codpiece, and 
long hair. But where the leaper in the center 
has brown skin, the standard convention for a 
masculine figure, those to either side have white, 
“feminine” skin. Are they males or females? 
Other frescoes show different combinations 
of white and brown (1.28). Going by the one 
constant— body type—they should be male, 
but it is hard to be sure. The larger point is 
that traditional distinctions between masculine 
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Minoans Abroad 


One of the most astonishing 
archaeological discoveries of recent 


the great cities of Europe and America 
showcase the treasures of far-off lands 
in their art museums. 


years is a Minoan-style bull-leaping 
fresco unearthed in an Egyptian palace 
at Avaris (modern Tell el-Dab’a) on the 
Nile delta [1.28]. Here, both successful 
and unsuccessful acrobats perform in 
the desert and before a labyrinthine 
background, the latter perhaps evocative 
of Knossos. Even more recently, Aegean 
“true fresco” has turned up in Middle 
Bronze Age palaces at Alalakh in what is 
now Turkey, Qatna in what is now Syria, 
and Kabri in what is now Israel—in the 
last case, a miniature ship fresco very 
similar to one in the West House on Thera 
(see pp. 43-44). 

These frescoes are not accompanied by 
significant quantities of Minoan pottery 
or other durable goods. Therefore, they 
attest less to intensive trade than to 
connections between the ruling classes 
(“elites”) of Crete and their eastern 
counterparts. Skilled artisans could 
themselves be valuable commodities in 
the Bronze Age, and it is likely that the 
Minoans exported painters as gifts in 
high-level diplomacy. The ultimate goal, 
as always, was to ensure the tin supply. 
For the recipients, meanwhile, these 
images would have represented 
the exotic customs of the people whom 
the Egyptians knew as Keftiu, the 
“Dwellers in the Islands in the Midst of 
the Sea.” To decorate one’s palace with 
Minoan fresco attested to the reach 
of one’s influence—much as, today, 


and feminine seem to have blurred during the 
bull-leaping ritual: bull leapers, in short, are 
gender-fluid. The ritual may have marked the 
passage from adolescence into adulthood, and 
the mix-and-match coloring could reflect the 
“in-between” state of the performers. As in 
Spanish bullfights, the ultimate victim of the bull 
game was probably the bull itself. Nonetheless, 
bull-leaping was perilous for all concerned, 

and Minoan craftsmen frequently showed 


surviving fragments, and illustrate current 
methods of archaeological reconstruction. 
It is a process of educated, and often very 
clever, guesswork, like putting together 

a jigsaw puzzle when most of the pieces 
are missing, along with the cover of 

the box. Digital enhancement has also 
allowed a more systematic and reliable 
reconstruction than older methods. 


The Avaris frescoes have been 
painstakingly pieced together from 


1.28 Bull leaper fresco from Tell 
el-Dab’a (Avaris), Egypt. H. (total) 
approximately 75 cm (2 ft 5 in.); 

H. (fragment) 17 cm (6% in.). 

Fresco; Late Minoan IA. Digitally 
restored. Bull games take place in front 
of a labyrinth in a desert landscape. 
Note the small blue seal stone that 


the bull leaper wears on his wrist, 
tied by a string (compare 1.19). 


participants being tossed on the bull’s horns 
or trampled beneath its feet (see 2.15). 

The Second Palace Period (MM IIIB to LM IB) 
represented a golden age of sorts for the Minoans. 
Contact with the Near East and Egypt was 
extensive and the palace system was at its zenith. 
But LM IB would close with dramatic and, to 
some extent, catastrophic changes to life on Crete. 
Before considering them, however, we must look at 
developments in the Cyclades and on the mainland. 
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1.29 Akrotiri, view 
of the West House 
and street showing 
the remarkable state 
of preservation. 

Late Cycladic IA. 

The frescoes in 1.33 
and 1.34 were found 
in this house. 


THE CYCLADES IN LATE CYCLADIC | 
(LC I): THERA 


In later Greek myth, King Minos of Knossos 
ruled the Aegean by dint of naval supremacy. 
Although there existed Minoan outposts at 
Kythera, Rhodes, and Miletos, the empire of 
legend has scant archaeological support. It is 
clear, however, that the small and comparatively 
weak islands of the central Aegean did feel the 
cultural influence of Crete by the Late Bronze Age 
(LC IA). Minoans, for their part, were drawn to 
the islands by copper and silver, mined at Laurion 
near Athens and processed on Keos, as well as by 
such trading centers as Akrotiri on Thera. The 
latter is far and away the most informative site for 
this period. 

Thera is the closest to Crete of all the Cyclades, 
and it happens to be the cone of an undersea 
volcano. Well into LM IA/LC IA, the volcano 


exploded in a shattering eruption, perhaps the 
largest to occur anywhere on earth in the last five 
thousand years. Thera was literally blown sky 
high; what remains is a crescent-shaped portion of 
the volcano’s rim. Akrotiri was buried like a time 
capsule deep beneath pumice and ash; a tsunami 
may have struck the north coast of Crete. But 

the eruption did not take the people of Thera by 
surprise. It was preceded by a major earthquake, 
and the inhabitants fled with all their belongings. 
Years or even decades later, some returned and 
began cleaning up, making tidy piles of rubble 

in the process. They had even begun to paint the 
walls of their houses when the final catastrophe 
struck. Everyone seems to have escaped — there 
are no corpses in the debris—but they left in a 
hurry, even abandoning pots in unfinished rooms. 
When archaeologists began intensive excavation 
at Akrotiri in 1967, they found an exquisitely 


preserved ghost town [1.29]. 
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The Problem of Chronology 
The exact date of the Thera eruption is one of the 


great controversies of Greek archaeology, and 

the core of the disagreements over chronology 
mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. 
Seemingly solid radiocarbon dates put the 
eruption in the last third or so of the seventeenth 
century BCE. Equally solid correlations between 
Aegean and Near Eastern or Egyptian material put 
it later by a hundred years or more. Resolution 

of this impasse is one of the biggest challenges 
facing archaeologists today. Popular associations 
of the eruption with a legend of Atlantis, however, 
should be dismissed; even in myth, Atlantis was 
not in the Cyclades. Nor is there good evidence 

to suggest that the eruption had long-term 
environmental consequences, as has sometimes 
been hypothesized, or that it brought about the 
collapse of Minoan Crete. The cataclysm that 
befell Thera was devastating enough on its own; 
there is no need for such embellishment. 

Many houses in Akrotiri are preserved to the 
second or even the third storey. Architecturally 
they had much in common with Crete, using 
the same timber-and-rubble construction and 
featuring lustral basins and pier-and-door 
partitions. Houses opened directly onto the 
narrow streets, suggesting that commercial or 
craft activity was conducted on the ground floor, 
with living quarters above. The upper floors 
were sometimes decorated in the Minoan true 
fresco technique. Many pictures feature women’s 
rituals; scenes of men also exist but are less well 
preserved (which is not the same thing as less 


1.30 Akrotiri, Xeste 3, wall over the lustral basin on the 
ground floor. H. 1.43 m (4 ft 8 in.). Fresco; Late Cycladic IA. 
Three females in a landscape. 


important). It does not follow, however, that the 
rooms themselves had a religious function. It is 
equally possible that affluent, even pretentious, 
Theran elites decorated their homes with imagery 
evocative of Minoan life. 


Xeste 3 
The building known as Xeste 3 contained a 
Minoan-style “lustral basin” on its ground 
floor, screened by a pier-and-door partition. On 
the long north wall over the basin was a scene 
of three females in a landscape blooming with 
crocuses—the flower that produces saffron, a 
valuable spice, medicine, and yellow dye [1.30]. 
At far left, a mature woman in a transparent 
gown carries a necklace; at center, a younger 
girl in a fancy costume claps one hand to her 
forehead as she nurses a bleeding toe; at right a 
preadolescent girl (identified by her shaved head) 
covers herself with a saffron veil and looks away 
from the wounded girl in the direction of an altar 
or shrine on the east wall, crowned with horns 
of consecration that drip blood. What is going 
on here? A sacred connotation seems likely. The 
whole scene, combining a girl, a woman and a 
bleeding adolescent, has been interpreted as a rite 
of passage recognizing the onset of menstruation. 
Saffron is sometimes said to ease cramps. 

The theme of crocuses continues in the upstairs 
room immediately above the lustral basin. 
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1.31 Akrotiri, Xeste 3, 
room 3a. H. 2.44 m 

(8 ft). Fresco. 

Women and girls 
gathering saffron in 

a rocky landscape. 


On the short east wall, a woman and a girl gather 
saffron in a rocky landscape [1.31]. On the long 
north wall another girl and woman carry baskets 
of saffron to a common basin [1.32 a]. They wear 
elaborate attire, including earrings and anklets 
and bracelets. The girls’ heads are shaved but for 
a ponytail at the back, their faces made up with 
eyeliner and saffron lip coloring. On a platform at 
center, a queenly figure sits atop bolts of saffron- 
dyed cloth [1.32 a, b]. She wears the familiar 
flounced skirts and bodice, plus hoop earrings 
and magnificent necklaces with beads in the form 
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of ducks and dragonflies. Embroidered crocus 


flowers and gold disks adorn her blue tunic; her 
black hair, bedecked with beads, cascades down 
her back. Elements of the supernatural suggest 
that she is a goddess: a blue monkey approaches 
her on its hind legs and offers up the saffron; 
behind her is a griffin, not unlike the ones in the 
Throne Room at Knossos (see 1.26), but winged 
and on a leash. 

There could scarcely be a better illustration of 
the interrelation of art, religion, and economics in 


the Bronze Age. Even today saffron is the world’s 


most expensive spice, and it was likely important 


to Thera’s economy. But the abstract language 

of modern economics was not available to the 
people of Thera. Instead, they understood the 
importance of saffron to their daily lives in the 
concrete terms of religion. Communal harvesting 
of raw materials appears, in these pictures, as a 
sacred act; collecting that produce in a central 

bin for processing takes the form of presentation 
to a goddess; the finished product, dyed textiles, 

is literally her seat. Religion, in short, is a way 

to think about the economy. This logic underlies 
many features of Aegean society at this time, from 
the centralization of industry, storage, and cult in 
Minoan palaces to the embodiment of sovereignty 
in deities who, like this one, preside over the 
collection of resources. 

The white backgrounds of the Thera frescoes 
(1.30-1.32) are typical of Cycladic paintings and 
distinguish them from Minoan, which tended 
to use multiple colors to suggest landscape. In 
most other respects, however, the Thera frescoes 
resemble Minoan work. Represented space is 
once again composite: an undulating ground line 
suggests rough terrain, not unlike the bird-and- 
monkey fresco from Knossos (1.21 a, b); rocks can 
hang from the upper edge of a picture (1.30, right 
side), as on Marine Style pottery (1.17). Flowers 
range over the whole of the background in the 
Saffron-Gatherer fresco. They do not stand in any 
definite spatial relation to the rocks and figures 
down below; the women do not pick them. Theran 
painters evoke a general surrounding —a world 


in bloom, so to speak —as opposed to a specific, 1.32 a, b Akrotiri, 
Xeste 3, room 3a. 

(a) drawing; 

(b) detail. H. 2.44 m 
(8 ft). Fresco. Goddess 
receiving saffron from 
female worshiper and 


blue monkey. 


functional relationship between people and things. 

Within this setting, figures interact through 
glance or gesture, but are individually self- 
contained. As in Minoan art, movements typically 
combine with countermovements: the women 
stride in one direction while looking back in 
another, or bend down while looking up. Painters 
stress the buttocks and chest to emphasize 
rotation, while outlines tend to be slightly wavy, 
even springy. As a result, the figures of Xeste 3 
possess an almost nervous vitality that is without 
parallel beyond the Minoan sphere. 


The West House 

The rituals of Xeste 3 seem generic: the women 
and girls are not individuals but types. Elsewhere 
on Thera, however, signs of specific narratives 
(stories) start to appear [1.33, 1.34]. In the 
so-called West House, “miniature” frescoes, 

43 centimeters (17 in.) in height, run in bands 
high along the walls. On the south is a scene of 
seafaring, on the north a scene of war, themes 
that match those of the two great epic poems 

of Archaic Greece, the Odyssey and the Iliad of 
Homer. Although the West House frescoes do not 
illustrate specific scenes from either poem, they do 
seem to belong to a common tradition and even 
share certain motifs. Homer’s poems have roots in 
the Bronze Age, but they are Greek, not Minoan. 
So how can we explain “Homeric” imagery on 
Thera? Did the islanders have connections to 

the mainland? 
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1.33, 1.34 Akrotiri, 
West House, 
miniature frescoes 
from Room 5. 

H. (total) 43 cm 

(17 in.). Late 
Cycladic IA. Above: 
detail of the Ship 
Fresco from the south 
wall: a town turns 
out to greet arriving 
ships. Left: detail of 
the Battle Fresco 
from the north wall: 
Mycenaean warriors 
and floating corpses. 
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The frescoes themselves provide tantalizing 
clues. On the south wall, a flotilla leaves a smaller 
town at left and sails across open water to a larger 
town on the right (1.33). The destination town 
features Minoan-style architecture complete 
with horns of consecration, verandas, and so on. 
Although the ships carry warriors, identifiable by 
the helmets that hang alongside them, the scene 
seems festive; the inhabitants of the town have 
flocked to the harbor to greet the newcomers. 
Detail is astonishingly rich, ranging from 
shepherds, watchtowers, and peak sanctuaries 
in the mountains to painted emblems and varied 
riggings on the ships. 

On the north wall, shipborne warriors 
once again arrive at a town, but this time their 
intentions are hostile (1.34). Drowned bodies, 
stripped of their weapons, float in the water. 
Townsmen take hurried council on a hilltop 
(not shown here). A row of spearmen marches 


up a hill, wearing helmets of the same type 
that appeared in the flotilla fresco opposite, 
and tall oxhide shields hang from their necks 
to leave their hands free. The invaders must 
have arrived suddenly, for a group of women 
has been cut off from the town as they return 
from drawing water (upper left); herdsmen are 


SUMMARY 
Crete and the Cyclades to the Late Bronze Age 


e There are three main cultural groupings in the 
archaeology of the Aegean Bronze Age: Cycladic 
(Cyclades islands), Minoan (Crete), and Helladic 
(mainland Greece). These rubrics are modern. 


e There is consensus about the relative chronology 
of the Bronze Age, but the absolute chronology 
is controversial. 


e There were people living in the Aegean before the 
Greeks arrived. These pre-Greek cultures have left traces 
in the Greek language and in the archaeological record, 
notably in the Cyclades and on Crete. 


e The pre-Greek cultures of the Early Bronze Age Cyclades 
are best known today for marble sculptures and vessels, 
especially folded-arm figurines, or FAFs. 


e Illicit digging on behalf of the international art market 
has forever destroyed much of the archaeological 
record of the Early Cycladic cultures. Many argue that 
collecting illegally excavated antiquities is unethical, 
but the practice remains widespread. 


© On Crete, the Middle Bronze Age saw the emergence 
of large administrative, ceremonial, and economic 
complexes known as palaces. Palaces typically featured 
a large central court, a grand west court, and areas for 
craft production, religious activity, and storage. 


e The palaces were destroyed by earthquake at the 
end of Middle Minoan II (end of the First Palace Period) 
but quickly rebuilt (Second Palace Period). 


e Knossos was culturally and perhaps politically 
dominant on Crete from Late Minoan IA. Its pottery 
(Special Palace Tradition, Marine Style) was exported 
and imitated around the island. Other important 
products included vessels made of stone, sometimes 
in the shape of animals’ heads (rhyta). 


blithely driving cattle nearby (top). By their 
weapons we can identify the origins of these 
warriors. They are Greeks from the mainland, 
fighting men of the Mycenaean civilization 
that arose at the end of the Middle Bronze Age. 
Warriors of this sort would soon change the 
Aegean world forever. 


e Seals were an important way to mark personal and 
official identity. In the Second Palace Period, a class of 
magnificent gold signet rings feature tantalizing images 
of Minoan religion. 


e The Minoans invented a painting technique in which paint 
is applied to wet plaster, known today as “true fresco.” 
Minoan fresco decorated walls and floors. It features 
flowing lines and natural forms. Changes in the location of 
frescoes in the Second Palace Period suggest the growing 
importance of Knossos, and the increasing importance of 
ritual in administration. 


e The discovery of Minoan-style frescoes in Egypt was one 
of the most spectacular archaeological finds of the 1990s. 
Other Minoan-style frescoes have been found in Turkey, 
Syria, and Israel. Painters may have been sent from Crete as 
part of high-level diplomatic and commercial exchanges. 


e Minoan religion focused on one or more goddesses but 
also included masculine figures. There are few if any images 
of mortal rulers, in contrast to norms elsewhere in the 
eastern Mediterranean. 


e A dangerous sport involving acrobats and bulls played an 
important role in Minoan religious life. Images of this bull 
game are pervasive in Minoan art. Knossos passed into Greek 
myth as the location of the Labyrinth, a maze containing a 
bull-headed man called the Minotaur. 


e In the Cyclades, the island of Thera had a flourishing culture 
strongly influenced by Crete of the Second Palace Period. A 
volcano destroyed the island in Late Minoan IA/Late Cycladic 
IA, but falling pumice and ash preserved a small town 
virtually intact. The town is known today as Akrotiri. Frescoes 
from houses in Akrotiri are both beautiful and a source of 
information about Cycladic society. Amongst other things, 
they illustrate how ancient peoples tended to think of power, 
social obligation, and economic forces in religious terms. 
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2.1 (below) Lerna, 
House of the Tiles 
and earlier buildings 
and fortification 
wall. Early Helladic Il. 
Building BG is a 
predecessor of the 
House of the Tiles. 
The circle on the plan 
represents the earthen 
mound that would 
later be heaped over 
the House of the Tiles 
(see 2.2). 


his chapter will cover the Bronze Age on the 

mainland, especially central and southern 

Greece. After a period of rapid political and 
economic growth at the end of the Middle Bronze 
Age, the Greek-speaking peoples of the Aegean 
developed a distinctive and highly centralized 
society, in close contact with Minoan Crete, 
Anatolia, the Levant, and Egypt. Characteristic 
features included walled citadels, palaces, 
centralized economies, lavish burials for elites, 
and militarism. 

Modern scholars call this later phase of 
civilization “Mycenaean,” after the important site 
of Mycenae. The Greeks themselves did not use 
this term. For them, the civilization of the Late 
Bronze Age would live on as an Age of Heroes, 

a time when gods and mortals communicated 
directly, when there existed monsters to slay, 
and the Trojan War brought a Greek fleet to 
the shores of Asia. 

Discussion will proceed chronologically. 
Absolute dating remains a problem, however, 
so for the most part we shall continue to use a 
relative chronology. The mainland sequence is 
called Helladic, and it has the usual subdivisions 
into Early (EH), Middle (MH), Late (LH), and so 
on. This terminology is cumbersome, but at least 
it has the benefit of being accurate. By the end of 


House of the Tiles 


Building BG 


Early Helladic 
fortifications 
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the chapter, thankfully, the mists will have cleared 
and real dates will start to appear. 


THE COMING OF THE GREEKS 


Nobody is quite sure when the first Greek speakers 
arrived in the Aegean. They were certainly present 
by the thirteenth century BCE, because account 
ledgers dating to that time are written in an early 
form of Greek called Linear B. But it is likely that 
they arrived much earlier. Linguistic evidence 
provides a clue. As noted in the previous chapter, 
Greek contains numerous words borrowed from 
the native inhabitants of the Aegean (see p. 24). 
Most of these loan words name plants, animals, 
and places. But the Greek words for copper, 

tin, and bronze also fall into this category. 

The implication is that these metals were already 
present in the Aegean when the Greek speakers 
arrived. Since bronze use became widespread only 
during EH II, the newcomers probably arrived 
sometime after that period. 

This reasoning seems plausible, but can we 
do better? One might assume that the arrival of 
a new population would have a big impact on 
the archaeological record. If so, then we must 
go back to the transition from EH II to EH III to 
find a really serious disturbance in Greece: violent 
destruction of numerous settlements, followed 
by new ceramic and architectural forms. At the 
site of Lerna in the Argolid, for instance, a small 
EH II town focused on a large, two-storey house, 
perhaps a ruler’s dwelling [2.1]. The house was 
rectangular in plan, with stairwells on the long 
sides. Similar houses have been found at other 
sites. Rather misleadingly, they are known as 
“corridor houses,” because early excavators 
mistook the stairwells for corridors. The example 
at Lerna sported clay roof tiles, and so has been 
dubbed “the House of the Tiles.” At close to 
20 meters (65.5 ft) in length, it was one of the 
largest buildings in Greece in its day (that is, 
roughly contemporary with Troy II, the Keros- 
Syros culture in the Cyclades, and the Pyramids of 
Egypt). But the House of the Tiles was destroyed 
at the end of EH II. 

In the next period, EH III, the inhabitants 
began to make their pottery by turning it on a 
wheel, and built smaller houses of two or three 
rooms with horseshoe-shaped (apsidal) plans and 


a door in the middle of the straight side [2.2]. 
They did not replace the House of the Tiles, 

but honored its ruins by burying them under an 
earthen mound, which they surrounded with 
stones and left bare. Here and elsewhere, the 
traditional sauceboat shape of vessels (see 1.3, 
1.4) ceased production. Seals with simple patterns 
had been used in EH II; this too died out. 

Many scholars believe that this change 
corresponds to the coming of the Greeks. Arrival 
at the end of EH II would match roughly with the 
appearance of another Indo-European people, 
the Hittites, in central Anatolia (modern Turkey). 
But the arrival of Greek speakers need not have 
occurred all at once; migration and infiltration 
could have taken decades or longer, and the 
language itself certainly evolved over time. 


EARLY AND MIDDLE HELLADIC 


Kolonna 

Most of Early and Middle Helladic Greece 
consisted of small and scattered settlements. There 
was little to compare with the well-organized 
centers of Crete or Troy. The exception is the 
town of Kolonna, on the island of Aegina [2.3]. 
Kolonna had an enviable position, overlooking a 
fine harbor on a large but defensible island, with 


access to rich mines of silver and copper on the 
mainland. It boasted a corridor house in EH II 
that, like the House of the Tiles at Lerna, was 
destroyed at the transition to EH III. Recovery 
was perhaps inevitable, given the good location, 
and the resettlement of Kolonna provides the first 
clear evidence of central planning in mainland 


2.2 (above) 

Lerna, phases of 
construction in 

Early Helladic Ill: 

(a) a circular mound 
is raised over the ruins 
of the House of the 
Tiles; (b-c) horseshoe- 
shaped buildings 

are built nearby; 

(d) construction 
encroaches on 

the mound itself. 


2.3 (left) Aerial view 
of Kolonna on the 
island of Aegina. At 
center is the large, 
rectangular footprint 
of a Classical temple, 
built atop the ruins of 
the Bronze Age town. 
The arrow indicates the 
approximate location 
of the shaft grave 
(see box, p. 50). 
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The Shaft Grave at Kolonna 


Just inside the gate of Kolonna’s 
outer (MH II) city wall, 
archaeologists discovered an 
unusual burial. Beneath an earthen 
mound was a stone-lined grave 
containing a bronze sword with 

a gold-and-ivory hilt, bronze and 
obsidian weapons, a gold diadem, 
a helmet plated with boar’s tusks, 
and pottery, including Kamares 
ware from Crete [2.4]. It is, in 
fact, the first of the so-called 
shaft graves burial type that 
would be characteristic of Greek 
elites until well into LH I. In this 
case, the deceased was clearly 
special and probably a warrior. 
His grave’s placement at the city 
gate suggests that he played a 
role in the town’s defense, and 

it is tempting to connect him to 


the big new house on the citadel. 
With the Kolonna shaft grave, 
we seem to be witnessing the 


emergence of sovereign power 
invested in a war chief. 

But questions remain. The 
isolation of the Kolonna shaft 
grave makes it unclear whether 
the deceased belonged to a 
dynasty, or was just a uniquely 
important warrior. If power was 
newly centralized at Kolonna, 
it is unclear whether it resided 
in institutions or individuals or 
even families. Were there public 
offices, kings, even dynasties— 
or just warlords and big men 
seizing power intermittently? 
Many of these questions may 
be unanswerable: at Kolonna 
itself, later building has largely 
obliterated the LH remains. But 
strengthening social and political 
infrastructures would be one of 
the big stories of the Late Helladic 
period, and we can follow the 
developments at other sites. 


2.4 Kolonna on the 
island of Aegina: 
shaft grave. 
Middle Helladic Il. 
The dead hero's 
skeleton is partially 
contracted ina 
fetal position. His 
sword is visible at 
left, along with 

the remains of his 
boar’s-tusk helmet 
(see box p. 69). 
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Greece. The new houses were not isolated units, 
as at Lerna, but shared party walls, evidence of 
basic cooperation between families. The horseshoe 
shape seen at Lerna was unsuited to such a dense 
urban settlement, and after the Middle Helladic 
would persist only in isolated areas. 

Kolonna’s new houses lined regular streets, 
and a massive wall of mudbrick on a rubble 
foundation surrounded the town. Clearly it 
was a functioning political entity. It was also 
prosperous, by the standards of the day: gold 
jewelry and exports of local pottery around the 
Aegean attest to Kolonna’s economic success. 

By MH II, settlement had expanded into a lower 
town with a second, outer wall. The scale of the 
development suggests a strong central authority, 
perhaps a ruler. In the upper town, a major new 
structure— maybe a princely dwelling —was built 
by combining multiple existing houses. Aegina’s 
distinctive pottery was exported well into Late 
Helladic, suggesting its continued importance as 


an economic center. 


Middle Helladic Burials 

Smaller centers on the mainland show increasing 
cultural uniformity in the Middle Bronze Age. 
People across a wide area tended to bury their 
dead in similar ways, and to use similar types 

of pottery. Most Middle Helladic communities 
buried their dead in simple pits or stone-lined 
“cists”; this tradition continued into the Late 
Bronze Age. They would usually dig the grave 
within the confines of a settlement, and they 
would lay the body in a fetal position; grave goods 
were scanty. 


Middle Helladic Pottery 

For pottery, perhaps the most important Middle 
Helladic class is known today as “Gray Minyan 
ware” [2.5]. Unpainted but fired and burnished 
to a distinctive silvery gray, it is the Aegean 
version of a tradition of gray-fired ware common 
to western Anatolia. Early examples are still 
handmade, but later ones are thrown on a wheel. 
The shapes of Gray Minyan ware often imitate 
costlier metalwork. A potter’s wheel can produce 
a continuous, flowing shape, but metal vessels are 
typically made in pieces soldered together. In 2.5, 
the clear articulation of each element—lip, rim, 
bowl, stand, foot—betrays the shape’s “metallic” 


The swift emergence of Mycenaean civilization 
is hard to explain. What was the economic 
stimulus behind the change? Large quantities 
of gold suddenly start to appear in Greece 
at about the same time. Exploitation of gold 
mines in what is now Romania began in this 
period, and Mycenaean-style weapons found 
in the region imply contact with the Aegean. 

The discovery of Baltic amber at Mycenae itself 
confirms the existence of trade routes leading into 


northern Europe. It is possible, therefore, that 
2.6 (below) Mycenae, 


schematic plans of 
profit from a gold trade that led from the Balkans the citadel in Late 


to the wealthy civilizations of the southeast Helladic Ill, showing 
the evolution of the 


the inhabitants of mainland Greece were able to 


Mediterranean. There may, however, have 


2.5 Gray Minyan ware goblet. H. 18.6 cm b h fi includi : defensive wall and the 
(7% in.). Clay; Middle Helladic I-II. een other sources of income, including piracy, incötporatioti of Grave 
overseas raiding, mercenary service in Egypt—or Circle A into 
all of the above. the fortified area. 


origins. Some examples even mimic the rivets that 
attached a metal cup’s handles to its body. 

Both the spread of the potter’s wheel and 
the imitation of metalware suggest that craft 
production was becoming increasingly specialized 
in Greece, and a social ranking of commodities 
was emerging. Some goods, say metal ones, were 
superior to others, say clay ones, such that you 


would imitate metal in clay but not vice versa. 
These socio-economic developments, coupled with Posteri 
a degree of cultural uniformity and the emergence Gate 
of centralized political institutions, set the stage bi 
for dramatic developments at the close of the 


Middle Bronze Age. 


THE SHAFT GRAVE ERA (MIDDLE 
HELLADIC III-LATE HELLADIC I) 


—_»Z 


Kolonna, on Aegina, was a herald of things to 0 

come. Over the course of a few generations in 0 idden 
MH III, a network of fortified regional centers Postern cistern 
emerged on the Greek mainland. There are Lion. “re Gare 
corresponding changes in burial customs: graves Gate `Y 


move to the edges of settlements; large tombs, 
designed for reuse over many generations, 
replace individual cists; valuable offerings start 
to accompany the dead. All evidence points to a 
sophisticated, stratified, and militaristic society 
in which powerful families dominated. Modern 
scholars call it the Mycenaean civilization, after 
the major center of Mycenae [2.6]; its ceramic 
phases, however, continue the Helladic sequence. 
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2.7 Mycenae, 

Grave Circle A, stele 
over Shaft Grave V. 
H. (total) 1.33 m 

(4 ft 4% in). 
Limestone; 

Late Helladic |. 


Chariot and swordsman. 


The Shaft Graves at Mycenae 
The period MH III-LH I is sometimes known as 
the Shaft Grave Era, because rich graves of the 
type first attested at Kolonna occupy a prominent 
place in the archaeological record. Mycenae 
itself has yielded the largest and most spectacular 
sequence. The fully developed Mycenaean shaft 
grave is, essentially, a very fancy cist grave. The 
burial chamber is much larger and more solidly 
built than an ordinary cist, and lies at the bottom 
of a deep shaft, with access through a roof of stone 
or wood. At Mycenae, an upright slab of stone 
marks the grave site; some are carved with scenes 
or patterns in low relief [2.7]. 

Two sets of shaft graves stood on the slopes 
of Mycenae’s citadel in circular enclosures called 
“grave circles.” Although one is older than the 
other, use overlapped for some fifty years or so. 
Intriguingly, later Greek myth records a period of 
dual kingship at Mycenae; might the two grave 
circles correspond to two royal houses? The 


older of the pair, Grave Circle B, was in use from 
MH III to LH IA. It reveals the gradual adoption 
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of the Shaft Grave type: ten early cists give way to 
an additional fourteen shaft graves of increasing 
elaboration. The later Grave Circle A (LH IA-IA) 
contained only six graves, but they are larger and 
richer than the others. 

Like the tholos tombs of MM Crete, 
Mycenaean shaft graves could be used multiple 
times, presumably by members of the same family. 
Men, women, and children are all represented at 
Mycenae. Gender differences are marked by grave 
goods, with men receiving swords and daggers, 
women pins and jewelry. All were usually laid 
flat on their backs, not contracted into the fetal 
position as in the earlier cists. Skeletal remains 
reveal the Shaft Grave people to have been 
better fed, taller, and more robust than other 
Mycenaean Greeks; they ate surprisingly little 
fish, given their proximity to the sea. Many of the 
men seem to have died violent deaths, perhaps in 
battle. Apparently, these people were members 
of a warrior aristocracy with powerful families 
enduring for generations. The evidence for 
dynastic continuity, lacking at Kolonna, is strong 
at Mycenae. 

The paired grave circles at Mycenae suggest 
two families or kinship groups seeking to outdo 
one another in conspicuous displays of wealth. 
The level of investment was unprecedented. Grave 
circles A and B contained more gold than has been 
found in all of Crete before LM III (although it 
is still pretty poor stuff compared to the tombs 
of Egypt). From ornaments sewn onto burial 
shrouds, to jewelry, diadems, and vessels, and 
the handles of swords, gold is everywhere [2.8, 
2.9]. Six men and one child received crude masks 
of beaten gold; the child was fitted with a suit of 
gold. Also present are numerous bronze weapons, 
vessels of crystal or imported ostrich egg, carved 
sealstones, and even a faience plaque bearing the 
name of the Egyptian pharaoh Amenhotep III. 

The citadel of Mycenae was unwalled in the 
Shaft Grave era, so the grave circles would have 
been by far the most impressive architectural 
features in the vicinity (see 2.6). This situation tells 
us a great deal about Mycenaean priorities: when 
it came to allocating resources, tombs for elite 
families took precedence over walls for communal 
defense. To be sure, warfare was central to 
Mycenaean life. Weaponry features much more 
prominently in the shaft graves than in Cretan 


burials of the same period, while the stele over 
Grave V in Grave Circle A (see 2.7) shows a war 
chariot. But warfare seems to have been regarded 
less as a shared, communal enterprise than as an 
opportunity for personal gain in the form of status 
and wealth. 

The stele with the chariot is intriguing in this 
regard. Although unsuited to rocky, hilly Greece, 
chariots were essential to warfare in the Near 
East and Egypt and carried considerable prestige. 
They appear in the imagery of the shaft graves 


2.8, 2.9 Items from 
Grave Circle A, Shaft 
Grave V, at Mycenae. 
Gold; Late Helladic I. 
(Left) goblet with 
handles decorated 
with birds at the lip. 
H. (without handles) 
14.5 cm (5% in.). 
(Right) death mask. 
H. 26 cm (10% in.). 
The cup closely 
resembles one 
described in the /liad of 
Homer; see box p. 69. 


even though Mycenaean warriors cannot have 


made much use of them. In real battles, chariots 
served as mobile platforms for archers, not to 

ride down infantry, as here. The stele, in short, is 
unrealistic; the symbolism of military achievement 
is what mattered. 


Contacts with Crete and the Near East 
The Shaft Grave aristocracy must have had a close 
relationship with at least one Minoan palace. 


Minoan influence on luxury goods at Mycenae 
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Gift Exchanges between Princes? 


This entry in the Annals of the pharaoh Thutmose III, c. 1437 BCE, 
may record receipt of a diplomatic gift from a Mycenaean 
(“Danaan”) prince. Homer uses the word “Danaans” (Egyptian 
“Danaya”) to designate the Greek side in the Trojan War. 


Item. The gift of the chief of the Danaans: a silver vessel of 
Cretan [Keftiu] work, together with four vessels of copper 
with silver handles, weighing together 11.28 pounds. 


2.10 (left) Ceremonial 
vessel (rhyton), in the 
form of a bull’s head 
from Grave Circle A, 
Shaft Grave IV, 

at Mycenae. 

H. (without horns) 
15.5 cm (6% in.). 
Silver, gold, and 
bronze; Late Minoan 
IA or Late Helladic I. 

It is probably Minoan, 
either an import or the 
work of an immigrant 
craftsman at Mycenae; 
compare 1.18. 


2.11 (below) Knife 
blade from Grave 
Circle A, Shaft Grave 
IV, at Mycenae. 

L. 23.8 cm (9% in.). 
Bronze with inlay of 
gold, silver and niello; 
Late Helladic I. A lion 
hunt. The hunters wear 
tall shields covered 
with oxhide, slung 

in a way that leaves 
both arms free; 
compare 1.34. 


is very strong, not just in the form of imports 
but also in local products that must be the work 
of palace-trained craftsmen from Crete [2.10]. 
Interestingly, vessels of silver are much more 
technically accomplished than those of gold, 
suggesting that Minoan craftsmen worked the 
former, Mycenaean ones the latter. Although 
Minoan craftsmen would have been well 
acquainted with silver, gold seems to have been 
more familiar to mainlanders. 

The ability to acquire luxury items from 
overseas, or to produce local goods in a 
comparable style, evidently conferred prestige 
at Mycenae. Such goods (or the raw materials 
for their production) could be acquired either 
through trade or through the formal exchange 
of gifts between elites in different communities. 
Gift exchange was a crucial medium of social 
interaction in the Bronze Age, greasing the wheels 
of diplomacy between kings and facilitating 
transactions of all sorts (see box above left). 

This custom encouraged the development of an 
“international style” in prestige goods. From 
Grave Circle A, for instance, comes a series of 
bronze blades inlaid with a Syrian technique 
called niello. Several employ imagery reminiscent 
of Minoan Marine Style pottery; one shows 
felines hunting birds in an Egyptian papyrus 
swamp; another shows a lion hunt [2.11]. This 
last subject is a bit surprising, since lions did not 
exist in Greece in this period (see box opposite). 
In art, however, the lion hunt was an ancient Near 
Eastern motif connoting rulership and power. 
The Mycenaean craftsman of the blade in 2.11, 
perhaps a Syrian immigrant, has simply adapted 
it to local circumstances. The hunters are clearly 
Greek, for they wear tall oxhide shields around 
their necks, just like the fighters on the Battle 
Fresco from Thera; both rectangular and figure-8 
shapes are represented. One lion mauls a man 
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Leo and the Lion 


The English word “lion,” and the 
names “Leo” and “Leon,” go back 

to the Greek leos, or leo. But where 
does the Greek word come from? 
Since the Greeks had no first-hand 
knowledge of lions, they must have 
borrowed it from another language. 
In fact, leo comes from the Egyptian 
word for a type of statuette depicting 
a lion—rwo or lwo—as opposed 

to their word for a living lion—ma. 
The Greeks evidently got their word 
from statuettes of lions that were 
imported to their shores; in a classic 
misunderstanding, they mistook the 
name of the statuette for the name 
of real lions. Leon is first attested as a 
proper name on an LH IIIB inscription 
from Knossos. 


as two others flee in a distinctive “flying gallop” 
pose, with all four legs off the ground. This pose 
seems to have been a Mycenaean invention, but 
it swiftly entered the eastern Mediterranean 
mainstream and soon appeared in Egypt and the 
Levant. At Mycenae, the niello blades associate 
Near Eastern imagery and techniques with 
militaristic prowess and status at home. By such 
means, Mycenaean elites inserted themselves 
within a broader eastern Mediterranean milieu. 


Pottery 

Little pottery turned up in the shaft graves, 
which were too rich for such humble stuff. 

But the mainland developed a number of 
distinctive ceramic styles, as several regional 
centers produced fine pottery that reflected local 
traditions. By LH I, potters were producing a 
characteristically Mycenaean pottery: dark-on- 
light, with a preference for abstract motifs over 
figural imagery. The metallic shapes of Minyan 
ware give way to fluid forms better suited to the 
potter’s wheel. But a clear articulation of parts 
remains a fundamental decorative principle [2.12]. 
Potters use bands of dark paint to mark off key 
transitions between the base, the body, and the 
neck; a broad band of decorative patternwork 


can appear at the body’s widest point, while the 


narrowest point is characteristically black. This jar from Grave 


principle of clear articulation has little in common 
with the free-flowing decor of Minoan pottery, 
and is one of the Mycenaean age’s most enduring 
legacies in Greek ceramics. 


Messenia and Tholos Tombs 

Elites around Greece were just as competitive 

as those at Mycenae, but the means of self- 

aggrandizement differed from place to place. 

When it came to fancy tombs, for instance, 

shaft graves were by no means the only option; 

there was considerable diversity in elite burial 

customs around the Greek mainland. Messenia 

in the southwest Peloponnesos had longstanding 

connections with Crete, possibly via a Minoan 

outpost on the island of Kythera. Starting in MH III 

(so contemporary with Grave Circle B), Messenian 

elites began to construct monumental tholos tombs 

seemingly inspired by those on Crete itself. But 

instead of building them above ground, as the 

Minoans did, they adapted the circular plan toa 

local tradition of earth-covered pit and cist graves. 
Messenian tholos tombs were built by sinking 

a large, cylindrical pit into a hillside and lining 

it with stones. The tomb would then be vaulted 
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2.12 Three-handled 


Circle B at Mycenae. 
H. 13.5 cm (15% in.). 
Clay; Late Helladic |. 
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by stacking progressively smaller rings of stone the stones immediately above. Access to the tomb 


one on top of another and trimming the inner was through a long, stone-lined passage called a 
corners to create a smooth, beehive-like dome dromos, which could be faced with Minoan-style 
[2.13]. In this technique, called corbeling, each ashlar blocks, ending at a doorway with a massive 


ring would remain in place thanks to the weight of stone lintel [2.14]. Over the lintel was a triangular 
void designed to keep weight off the lintel block 
so that it would not break; a thin slab would 
mask the opening. Like their Cretan prototypes, 
Messenian tholos tombs could be used and 

reused for years. These ostentatious monuments 
enabled local clans and communities to establish 
continuity from one generation to the next, and 
to display their wealth and power before a 
regional audience. 

Tholos tombs proved popular, and from LH I 
they started to catch on around the Peloponnesos 
and in Attica (the region around Athens). Grave 
goods could still be very rich. A partially intact 
tholos at Vapheio in Lakonia yielded numerous 
precious objects, including two golden cups with 
hammered decoration in relief [2.15]. The shape 
is common in LH I pottery but at least one, and 
probably both, cups are imports from Crete; the 
theme in each case is the capture of bulls for the 
bull game. By LH IIA, even the elites of Mycenae 
itself had switched over to tholoi. Although some 
Messenian examples were quite rudimentary, 
those at Mycenae were uniformly splendid—and 
they got more so over time, eventually acquiring 
limestone façades decorated with colored stone 


and patternwork. 


2.13, 2.14 Mycenae, tholos tomb ("the Treasury of Atreus”). 
H. 13.4 m (44 ft); Diameter 14.6 m (47 ft 11 in.). 
(Above) view of the interior showing the corbeled vault. 
(Below) cutaway drawing. The entryway of this tomb 
featured richly colored stone from quarries around Greece. 
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The difference is telling. At Mycenae, it 


no longer sufficed to have a fancier, more 
ostentatious burial than anyone else in the local 
aristocracy; now elites required tombs that 

could compare with the monumental edifices of 
neighboring communities. The switch to tholos 
tombs, in short, suggests the growing importance 
of competition at an interregional level. The Shaft 
Grave Era was over. 


THE MYCENAEANS ON CRETE 


Dramatic events on Crete now transformed the 
Aegean world. The island’s flourishing palace 
society collapsed dramatically at the end of LM IB 
(contemporary with LH IIA). Most inhabited sites 
in the island, including all of the palaces except 
Knossos, were destroyed by fire and abandoned. 
It was an utter catastrophe—but what happened? 
Earthquake may be ruled out as a cause, 
for sites around Knossos were destroyed while 
the palace itself remained unscathed. A more 
compelling explanation is that Mycenaean 
invaders overran the island. The phase 
immediately following the destructions (LM II) 
sees significant changes to Cretan society. Many 
elements of the elite Minoan lifestyle were 
on the wane or disappeared altogether. Stone 
vessels of all sorts, for instance, decline in both 
quantity and quality, while stone bull’s head rhyta 
disappear entirely. At the same time, new types 
of burial start to appear at some former palatial 
centers. So-called warrior graves (LM II-IIIA) 
are mainland-style tombs containing Mycenaean 
weaponry, pottery, and metalware, as well as rich 
jewelry. They are found at Knossos, Phaistos, 
and Chania in the west of Crete. These graves 
suggest a military elite quite unlike anything 


encountered previously on the island. Shaft graves 
and Mycenaean-style chamber and tholos tombs 
also start to appear, as do Mycenaean-style houses 
with rubble walls and central hearths. 

No single piece of evidence demonstrates 
that the Mycenaeans conquered Crete. Rather, 
the combination of widespread but selective 
destruction, followed immediately by dramatic 
changes in burial, architecture, pottery, and 
administration, makes a compelling case. Here, 
as often, archaeology proceeds by correlating as 
many different kinds of data as possible before 
drawing an inference. 

The Mycenaean conquest ushers in the Third, 
or Final, Palace Period. On present evidence, 
Knossos seems to have been the only palace to 
remain active in LM II. Here a new pottery style 
emerges. Known as the Palace Style, it combines 
Minoan and mainland traditions [2.16]. Like the 
Minoan vessel in 1.17, it employs flowing vegetal 
and marine imagery; like the Mycenaean one in 
2.12, it clearly articulates all the main parts of the 
vessel. Plants and marine life are now arranged 


2.15 (left) Cup with 
hammered decoration 
from a tholos tomb at 
Vapheio in Lakonia. 

H. 7.8 cm (3% in.). 
Gold; Late Minoan IB/ 
Late Helladic II. Bull 
goring and trampling 
men. The richly 
realized landscape, 
with trees and a rolling 
groundline, suggests 
strong Minoan 
influence or evena 
Cretan origin. Compare 
1.28, which also has 

a bull with its face 
seen frontally. 


2.16 (below) Large 
jar in the Palace Style 
decorated with lilies 
and papyrus, from 
Knossos. H. 70 cm 

(2 ft 3% in.). Clay; 
Late Minoan II-IIIA. 
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Linear B and the Tripod Tablet 


The Mycenaeans on Crete adapted the 
local Linear A script to their own Greek 
language, producing a new writing system 
called Linear B. It was used exclusively for 
bookkeeping, with scribes jotting down 
notes on soft clay tablets. Whenever a 
building containing such tablets burnt 
down, the fire would bake the clay, 
preserving the notes for posterity. For this 
reason, most Linear B texts come from 
the end of the Mycenaean period, when 
the destruction of palaces preserved their 
archives as if in a snapshot. How much 
they reveal about earlier periods is a 
matter of debate. 

Linear B tablets were first discovered in 
1900 at Knossos, but decipherment took 
more than fifty years. Linear B contained 
far more signs than any known alphabet, 
but far fewer than writing systems 
that use ideograms, such as Chinese. 


Tw Me ar 
GRA Cae 


i po «me wi jo, ti ri jo we 


P 2m iE Agr tHe, KOM Ph 


ROT? DATA ARCA YS 
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onde oi ke u ke re si jo, we ke ‘T2 liri po, e me pode, 0 wo we tHe sijowkan ee 
7 to X73 jipa me 20 e qeto m we YF" di pa eme zo € stiri owg e $% = di po,me wi jo qem 


51 qi po mewijo,a nowe Ç% 1 


Scholars quickly realized that it must be 
a syllabary: each character stands for an 
entire syllable. Beyond that, they were 
stumped. Nobody could tell what syllable 
corresponded to which sign, and few 
people took seriously the idea that the 
language could be Greek. 

Through a combination of brilliant 
cryptography and inspired guesswork, a 
young British amateur named Michael 
Ventris finally cracked the code. The 
tablet in 2.17 was the final piece of the 
puzzle. Discovered at Pylos in the fall of 
1952, it is an inventory of tripods and 
flagons; after each picture of a tripod 
there is a series of marks indicating a 
number, followed by three or four Linear B 
characters that, according to the scheme 
Ventris had devised, should stand for 
ti-ri-po-de, or “tripod.” The “Tripod 
Tablet” thus confirmed the sound-values 


ve yi Ag 


we 


that Ventris had tentatively assigned 
to the various characters, and complete 
decipherment followed swiftly. 

The decipherment of Linear B showed 
that the Mycenaeans spoke Greek. This 
discovery revolutionized understanding 
of ancient history, Homer, and the 
Bronze Age. Ventris did not do it alone; 
an American scholar named Alice Kober 
laid the groundwork, and a Cambridge 
philologist named John Chadwick 
provided expertise in Greek. But the fact 
remains that a brilliant amateur, working 
in his spare time, made perhaps the 
single most important discovery in Greek 
archaeology and philology since the mid- 
twentieth century. Michael Ventris died in 
an automobile accident shortly before the 
publication of his major study, Documents 
in Mycenaean Greek, co-written with 
Chadwick. He was thirty-four years old. 


2.17 a, b The “Tripod Tablet” from Pylos: 

the key that unlocked Linear B. L. 26.5 cm 
(10% in.). Clay; Late Helladic IIIB, c. 1200 BcE. 
(a) drawing with the Linear B characters; 

(b) drawing with phonetic transcription. 

Twice on the first line a picture of a tripod (yA) 
is followed by signs that spell ti-ri-po-de. This 
discovery confirmed Ventris’s readings of the 
Linear B script. For the findspot see 2.18. 


in symmetrical patterns and broken down into 
separate elements. No longer floating freely over 
the surface of the pot, they are confined to broad 
friezes: in 1.17, plants grow every which way; 

in 2.16, they conform to a single ground line. 
Horizontal bands mark off the neck, handles, 
belly, and foot as in Mycenaean pottery. 

The Palace Style, a shotgun marriage of Minoan 
and Mycenaean forms, can stand as an emblem of 
the transformation of the Aegean in the wake of 
the Mycenaean conquest of Crete. Although the 
Late Minoan and Late Helladic pottery sequences 
remain distinct, for the rest of this chapter we shall 
discuss Crete and the mainland together. In a very 
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real sense, the later Greek world is the product of 


this marriage. 


THE EMERGENCE OF PALACE SOCIETY 
(LATE HELLADIC II-IIIA/ 
LATE MINOAN IB-IIIA) 


Mainland Palaces 

The conquest of Crete had effects on the 
mainland as well. The major developments 
from the Shaft Grave Era through LH IIA had 
been centralization, stratification, and the shift 
from competition within regions to competition 
between them. The conquest of Crete brought 


plunder and prestige to the mainland’s warrior 
elite, and thereby reinforced these trends. 

In LH IIB and, especially, LH IIA, the 
Mycenaeans started to develop large centers for 


administration, manufacturing, and the residence of 


a ruler: in short, palaces. Well-developed examples 


appear by LH IIIA at Mycenae, Tiryns, Pylos, and 
elsewhere [2.18, 2.19] (see also Map, p. 47). New 
palaces and palace-like complexes are still being 
discovered: as recently as 2015, the existence of a 
palace just south of Sparta was confirmed. 

To administer their increasingly complex 
territories, the Mycenaeans adapted the old 
Minoan script, Linear A. The new, Mycenaean, 
version, Linear B, has been shown to be an early 
version of Greek (see box, opposite). The earliest 
texts appear in LH II contexts, but most are later; 
they have been found at numerous palaces and 
regional centers. All concern administration and 
record-keeping; there is no Linear B literature. 
Examples from Crete demonstrate that all of the 
important functions of the Minoan palaces were 
in Greek hands by this time. 


c. 1400-1300 BCE 
c. 1300-1250 BcE 


Like their Minoan predecessors, Mycenaean 


LH IIA 


E Hig 


c. 1250—1200 BcE 


S 


archives 


and distribution of both imports and locally 
produced goods. Linear B tablets suggest a 


forecourt 


c. 1200-1050 BcE 


k 


palaces were nodes for the collection, processing, 


stratified society with the king (wanax) at the 
apex, and sundry officials and priests beneath him, 


storage 


2.18 (above) Pylos, 
plan of Mycenaean 
palace in Late 
Helladic IIIB, 

c. 1300—c. 1200 sce. 
For the throne room 
(megaron), see 2.20. 
The Tripod Tablet was 
found in the Archives; 
see 2.17. 


2.19 (left) Tiryns, 
plans showing the 
growth of the palace 
and citadel in 

Late Helladic III, 

c. 1420-c. 1125 BCE. 
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2.20 Pylos, the 
megaron of the palace 
in Late Helladic IIB, 
seen from the west 
corner; reconstruction 
drawing. See 2.18 

for plan. 


z 


including a class of warriors. Palaces could hold 
sway over wide territories; the one at Pylos [2.20], 
for instance, ruled much of Messenia. Although 
production of some basic foodstuffs remained 
outside palatial control, much economic activity 
was under the direction of a highly developed 
palace bureaucracy. Wool, olive oil, and wheat 
were produced on what seems to have been a 
sharecropping basis, then collected at the palace 
center for processing and distribution. At Pylos, 
for instance, olive oil produced in the countryside 
was perfumed and jarred at the palace for export 
or internal distribution. Imports of goods that 
could not be produced locally, including such raw 
materials as tin, also passed through the palace 
centers en route to smaller centers. The fully 
formed Mycenaean state had emerged. 

Although the inspiration for mainland palaces 
must have come from Crete, their form was 
quite different. Mycenaean palaces were not 
labyrinthine like their Minoan predecessors. 
Instead, they were clearly articulated into a series 
of concentric rings, each separated by a courtyard. 
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At the core was a ceremonial hall or megaron: a 
large, rectangular room with a circular hearth at 
the center and a throne to one side, preceded by 
a vestibule, a porch, and a court. From this core, 
additional units could be added as the need arose. 
In the fully developed Mycenaean palace (from 
LH IIA), a corridor giving access to workshops 
and storerooms would run down one or both 
flanks of the megaron. Entry to the main hall thus 
proceeded along a central axis in well-defined 
stages, as the visitor passed through a hierarchy of 
gates, courts, and doorways before reaching the 
hearth where the ruler, or wanax, had his seat. 
Such ranking of spaces was not merely 
symbolic but functional. It was an arrangement 
well suited to ceremonial processions focused on 
the ruler, while the courtyards may have been used 
for ceremonial feasts with guests seated at greater 
or lesser distance from the royal hall. Elsewhere 
in the palace complex, different areas were zoned 
for storage, craft production, royal dwellings, and 
cult. The palace, in short, was a veritable diagram 
of the political institutions of Mycenaean society. 


This template evolved gradually. The megaron 
form itself derived from simpler houses featuring a 
hearth and a porch. Its use in palatial architecture 
had a special association with the region around 
Mycenae. At the nearby site of Tiryns, for 
instance, monumentalization of the citadel began 
as early as LH I and culminated in LH IIA with 
the construction of a formal megaron. At Pylos 
on the west coast of Messenia, by contrast, the 
early phases of the palace (LH H-IIA) employed 
Minoan masonry techniques and seem to have 
centered on a large open space reminiscent of 
the central court of a Minoan palace. This plan 
gave way in LH IIIB to a more conventional one 
with a megaron and surrounding storerooms and 
workshops. Once again, local variation gives way 
to relative uniformity. 

These shared features need not indicate any 
political coordination between the various palace 
centers. Rather, just as tholos tombs spread as a 
result of interregional competition in mortuary 
display, so the palace plan likely spread as local 
princes sought to match, emulate, and outdo 
one another in the construction of impressive 
residences and administrative centers. In this way, 
the megaron gradually became a hallmark of the 
Mycenaean social system. By LH IIIA, a megaron 
was built over the ruins of the old Minoan villa 
of Ayia Triada on Crete; a similar phenomenon 
is visible in the Cyclades at Phylakopi on Melos. 
The Aegean had become Mycenaean. 


Mycenaean Burials: From Tholos Tombs 
to Chamber Tombs 

Overall construction of tholos tombs actually 
started to taper off in LH II, even as the type 
itself spread throughout Greece. Those that do 
appear tend to be associated with larger centers, 
a tendency that would become more pronounced 
with time. 

A wealth gap was emerging. The ability to 
produce expensive tombs was concentrating in 
fewer and fewer hands, even as elites from a wider 
and wider area felt the need to show off their 
wealth in this way. Leading families at Mycenae 
and other important centers could outspend 
everyone else, so lesser or regional elites invested 
their resources elsewhere. 

By LH IIB the most distinctive tomb type was a 
small chamber hewn from living rock and entered 


entrance elevation 


stones 
blocking 
entrance 


burial 
chamber 


longitudinal section 


entrance passage 


Gas 


burial 


dromos) 


by a dromos [2.21]. Chamber tombs had appeared 
in Greece in LH I, not long after the first tholoi, 
but they required a smaller investment and so 
proved more popular in the long run; they could, 
however, be richly furnished. The dead would 
often be laid in a cist or pit in the chamber floor. 
Sometimes the chamber was circular, in imitation 
of a tholos, but more commonly it was rectilinear. 
They often clustered in communal cemeteries. 
Cist and pit graves also continued, generally for 
simpler burials. 


THE HIGH POINT 
(LATE HELLADIC IIIB) 


The Mycenaean kings were now playing on 

a bigger stage than ever before. Monumental 
architecture attested to the wealth and power of 
the local rulers. The palaces reached their greatest 
extent, and secondary buildings dotted the larger 
citadels. Urbanism blossomed. Public works were 
undertaken on a scale unmatched in Greece until 
the Roman period. The great Copaic Lake of 
central Boiotia was drained to make farmland, 
and a network of graded roads linked some 
regional centers. Mycenaean cultural forms came 
to dominate the mainland south of Thessaly and 
many of the islands, including Kos and Rhodes, 
as well as Miletos on the coast of Anatolia. The 


chamber 


2.21 Section and 
plan of a typical 
Mycenaean 
chamber tomb. 
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2.22 Mycenae, 
Cyclopean walls 

and Lion Gate. Late 
Helladic IIIB. The 
bastion visible at 

right is a common 
feature of Mycenaean 
fortifications, allowing 
defenders to rain 
missiles onto the 
unprotected right flank 
of an attacking force. 
See 2.6 for plan. 


s 
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palace at Knossos was finally destroyed at the end 
of LH IIIA. 

Archaeological chronology is less controversial 
for this period. There is general agreement that 
LH IIA corresponds to c. 1425-c. 1300 BCE, 
and LH IIIB to c. 1300—c. 1200. This span of 
some two hundred years was the peak of 
Mycenaean civilization. 


Mycenaean Citadels 

Competition between regional centers continued 
to be an important feature of mainland society. 
Amongst elites, demand for Eastern luxury 

goods hit an all-time high in LH IIIB (they all but 
disappeared from Crete at about the same time, 

as the island’s economic clout declined under 
Mycenaean domination). There was an equivalent 
turn eastward in architecture. Palace centers were 
upgraded through the use of forms and techniques 
adapted from the Hittite empire of central 
Anatolia, including new ways of cutting stone 

and constructing walls. 
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Most Mycenaean centers remained unwalled, 
but a few citadels—notably Mycenae, 
Tiryns, and Athens — invested in substantial 
fortifications. Built of enormous rough- 
hewn stones, these walls have been dubbed 
“Cyclopean” because later Greeks believed 
them to be the work of one-eyed giants called 
Cyclopes. Such walls were functional, of course, 
but they were also symbolic statements of regal 
and, indeed, regional power. They were likely 
inspired by equally massive fortifications at 
the Hittite capital of Hattusa, east of modern 
Ankara, although the construction methods 
are different. Here the strategic use of Eastern 
forms, already a feature of the Shaft Grave Era, 
extended to monumental, public architecture. 
Mycenae itself provides the clearest example 
of this process of competitive aggrandizement. It 
received one of the first Cyclopean walls at the end 
of LH IIA, or c. 1300 (see 2.6). Some fifty years 
later, in LH IIIB, there was a significant expansion 
of the circuit to the west. A monumental gateway 


now gave access to the citadel. Because warriors 
typically wear shields on their left arms, a high 
bastion on the right side of the entryway allowed 
defenders to fire missiles on an enemy’s unprotected 
flank. Uniquely amongst all Mycenaean citadels, 
the new gateway had a decorative relief over the 
lintel: two large felines stand symmetrically to 
either side of a column [2.22]. This so-called Lion 
Gate has been continuously visible since the Bronze 
Age (although in truth the sex of the animals is not 
certain as the heads are missing: it may have been a 
Lioness Gate!). The exact symbolism is unclear, but 
the general connotation of power is unmistakable. 
Hittite inspiration is once again likely, for standing 
lions flanked the gate of Hattusa. 

Just inside the Lion Gate was a monument 
to Mycenaean royalty. The new extension had 
brought Grave Circle A within the circuit of the 
walls. Out of use for at least 250 years, Circle A 
now received a new perimeter wall, with access 
from the main street. The ground level was raised 
and leveled, and the stelai were rearranged in 
neat rows. This “new and improved” Grave 
Circle A connected Mycenae’s current rulers to the 
kings of old, and testified to the ambitions (and 
pretensions) of the royal house. 


Wall Painting 
After the conquest of Crete, Mycenaean rulers 
began to adorn their walls with frescoes. 


2.23 a, b Wall painting from the palace at Pylos. H. 49 cm 

(1 ft 7% in.). Fresco; Late Helladic IIIB. (Left) painting of its 
actual state; (right) reconstruction. On the banks of a stream, 
Mycenaean soldiers in kilts, sandals, and boar’s-tusk helmets fight 


barefoot men wearing animal skins. For the helmets see 2.34. 


Technically similar to Minoan work, mainland 
frescoes were distinct in both style and 
iconography. Alongside some transplanted 
Minoan images, including bull-leapers and 
griffins, there were new scenes more specific to 
Mycenaean society: warriors slaughtering their 
enemies and hunting game, or simple rows of 
oxhide shields. Rich natural settings of the sort 
familiar from Akrotiri or Knossos gave way to 
simple fields of color with minimal detail. The 
tumbling dead in the Battle Fresco from Pylos, for 
example [2.23 a, b], resemble the drowned men 
from the West House at Akrotiri (see 1.33), but 
the setting is utterly different. Also from Pylos is 
a spectacular recent discovery: a flotilla of ships 
against a flat purple background that calls to mind 
the “wine-dark sea” of Homer’s poems. Similar 
changes occurred on Crete itself. For instance, 
the bull-leaper frescoes from Knossos (1.27) 

and Avaris (1.28) both date to this period, and 
display the same flattening and simplification of 
background. This uniformity may reflect the fact 
that a Greek aristocracy was ruling both on the 
mainland and at Knossos. 
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Buyer Beware! How to Look at Frescoes 


It is important to look at 

Minoan frescoes with a critical 
eye, in order to distinguish 
ancient originals from modern 
restorations. Modern parts are, 
by convention, paler in tone. Yet 
the results can still be misleading. 
Consider the fragment from 
Knossos in 2.24 a and b: only 

the upper right and the floating 
piece at left are ancient. We see a 
spearman, with the brown skin and 
kilt of a Minoan, running to right; 
behind him are the thigh and kilt 
of a second man, with black skin. 
When unearthed at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, it was 
assumed that this could only 
represent a Minoan leading a 
troop of African auxiliaries, by 
analogy with the use of colonial 


troops in World War |. The 
excavators, accordingly, dubbed 

it the “Captain of the Blacks,” and 
restored a second black-skinned 
man at left. The imagery, however, 
derives from Egypt, where 

pictures of sub-Saharan people 
conventionally alternated dark and 
light skin tones. It is likely that the 
colors alternated here as well— 
and there is no reason to assume 
that the lighter-skinned figure was 
first in line. Who is “captain,” who 
is “black”? Who is “Minoan,” who 
is not? Our answers betray modern 
prejudices. What is certain is that 
the Aegean Bronze Age was more 
cosmopolitan than it might seem 
at first glance—and that, while 
many restorations are cautious, we 
should take nothing for granted. 


2.24 a, b Fragment of a wall 
painting from Knossos, with 
two modern restorations: 
soldiers on the run. H. (of 
figures) approximately 

14.6 cm (5% in.). Fresco; 

LM II-LM IIIA. 
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Mycenaean Seals 

Between the destructions at the end of EH II and 
the Shaft Grave era, there were no seals in use on 
the Greek mainland. Like so many other Minoan 
goods, seals began appearing on the mainland 
from the end of the Middle Helladic period. In 
2015, for example, excavators at Pylos discovered 
the magnificent LH IIA grave of a warrior that 
contained more than fifty sealstones and four 
gold signet rings similar to the one in 1.20. It is 
not clear why one individual was buried with so 
many seals; their importance may have been more 
symbolic than practical. 

Seals became even more important with the 
emergence of the mainland palaces—though Crete 
remained the center of production. Three seals of 
rock crystal highlight the stylistic developments 
of the Late Helladic period [2.25 a, b, c]. All are 
nearly identical in size, material, and imagery: a 
bull standing to right and looking back over its 
shoulder, a figure-8 shield below its belly, a palm 
tree at right. If, as seems likely, the seals form 
a chronological sequence, then they may have 
been made for successive holders of a single office 
in palace administration. The earliest, which 
may precede the Mycenaean conquest, exhibits 
typically Minoan features, such as fine detail 
and a balance of movement and ountermovement. 


2.25 a, b, c Impressions 
of three seals from 

Pylos, showing a bull, a 
palm tree, and figure-8 
shield. The bottom seal 

is damaged. Diameter 
approximately 2 cm (1 in.) 
Rock crystal; LH II-LH IIIA. 


The next two grow progressively 
more schematic and angular, in 
keeping with Mycenaean norms. 


Pottery 

The diversity of LH I pottery 

gives way to greater homogeneity 

in LH [J-Ill. The range of shapes 

and decorative motifs contracts as 

a number of regional centers cease 
production. In the full-blown palace 
system of LH IIIB, the Mycenaeans 
were exporting pottery all around the 
Mediterranean. Old Minoan motifs and 
shapes persist, even as horizons expand 
[2.26]. The octopus here derives from 
the Marine Style of LM IB, adapted to 
Mycenaean tastes: straightened up, made 
symmetrical, keeping in clear boundaries. 
The repeating horizontal bands elegantly 
bring out the tapering shape of the vessel, 
while the stylized and flowing tentacles 
emphasize the vertical. 


Palace Economy 

The centralized economies of the Mycenaean 
palaces encouraged a degree of specialization in 
agricultural and craft production, as different 
regions were called upon to produce particular 
goods on something like a sharecropping basis. 


2.26 (left) Conical 
rhyton with octopus 
from Kamiros on 
Rhodes. H. 37.5 cm 
(15 in.). D. 11 cm 
(4% in.). Clay; 

Late Helladic IIIA. 
Compare 1.17, 2.27. 


Skilled labor was at a premium. At 
Pylos there were several contingents 
of female textile workers from towns 
in the eastern Aegean, including 
Knidos, Miletos, and Lemnos. These 
women were likely slaves, and some 
may even have been captured in war. 
Raiding was a fact of life, and skilled 
laborers could be as precious 
as treasure. 

Trade was also crucial to palace 
economies. Syrian and Canaanite 
merchants carried Mycenaean goods 
around the Mediterranean. Key exports 

included textiles and perfumed olive oil. 
The latter was transported in distinctive 
spouted vessels with two stirrup-like 
handles [2.27]. These “stirrup jars” turn 
up in great numbers throughout the Near 
East and Egypt, attesting to the reach and 
popularity of Mycenaean goods. For their 
part, the Mycenaean palaces depended on 
trade with the Near East for imports of raw 
materials, such as tin and copper. 

A thirteenth-century shipwreck at 
Uluburun, on the coast of modern Turkey, gives a 
sense of the scale of these operations. It contained 
more than ten tons of copper, a ton of tin, and 
a ton of resin for making perfume, along with 
unworked glass, ivory, and ebony, and what may 
have been high-level gifts. Although the ship may 
have been bound for Greek lands—there is even 
some evidence to suggest two Mycenaean officials 
on board —it probably originated in the Levant. 
Such cargoes were crucial to the economic well- 
being of the Mycenaean state. 


Palace Religion 

Religion was an essential part of the palace 
system. As on Crete and Thera, it seems, an 
important function of the Mycenaean deities 

was to embody the authority behind a centrally 
planned, bureaucratically administered economy. 
The redistribution of goods to smaller settlements 2.27 (left) Stirrup 
jar with octopus. 
H. 26 cm (10% in.). 


often took the form of offerings, or “gifts,” sent 
to deities in the hinterland. In addition to animal 


sacrifice, the gods received consignments of wheat, 
A late Mycenaean 


version of Minoan 
Marine Style motifs; 
compare 1.17, 2.26. 


oil, manufactured goods, and even slaves. 
But religion was no mere abstraction; it 
pervaded daily life. Linear B tablets show that 


THE HIGH POINT (LATE HELLADIC IIIB) 


Clay; Late Helladic IIIC. 
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2.28, 2.29 (above) 
Figurines from 
Mycenaean graves. 
Top: H. 13.8 cm 

(5% in.); above: 

H. 12.7 cm (5 in.). 
Clay; Late Helladic 
IA-IIIC. Top: Phi (®) 
type; above: Psi (Y) 
type. Such figures are 
found throughout the 
Mycenaean world. 
The Phi type is 
generally earlier. 


many of the later Greek gods were already 
worshiped in the Bronze Age, including Zeus, 
Dionysos, Poseidon, Athena, and various female 
deities who went by the title “Mistress” (Potnia). 
Small female figurines of terracotta, probably 
representations of goddesses, start to appear in 
great numbers both in graves and in settlements 
during LH IIIB. They come in two main types, 
named for their resemblance to the later Greek 
capital letters phi (®) and psi (¥) [2.28, 2.29]. 
The exact function of these humble objects 
remains uncertain, but they attest to the 
everyday piety of the Mycenaeans. 

Religious activity must have focused on rituals 
and festivals that leave few archaeologically visible 
remains. Unlike contemporary Near Eastern 
settlements, Mycenaean towns did not have 
large, independent religious structures, such as 
temples. At most, a palace might designate certain 
rooms for cult activity. The citadel of Mycenae 
did acquire a cult center in LH IIIB, although it 
did not stand for long. Its chief function seems 
to have been to store ritual equipment, and to be 
a destination for religious processions. Hastily 
painted frescoes from one room include a female 
figure with a sword, perhaps the warrior goddess 
Athena; also present are two other goddesses (one 


accompanied by a griffin, as at Thera) and two 
tiny human worshipers [2.30]. 

The figure at lower left holding what seem 
to be sheaves of grain is nearly identical to 
one that appears on an ivory box from Ugarit 
in Syria [2.31], underscoring once again the 
cosmopolitanism of Mycenaean religion. Near 
a low altar in the same room was found a small 
male head in ivory, probably representing a god. 
The body must have been made in some more 
perishable material [2.32]. Such figurines were 
likely carried in ritual processions, much as icons 
and altarpieces are paraded on saints’ days in 
modern Greece and Italy. Again, early Greek 
religion was an eminently public matter. 


A Mycenaean Kingdom? 

It is unclear how much coordination, if any, linked 
the palaces. According to later tradition, the king 
of Mycenae was the commander-in-chief of all the 
Greeks, but there is no evidence from Mycenaean 
Greece to suggest that such an arrangement really 
existed. Tantalizing hints, however, come from 
the archives of the Hittite empire at Hattusa, in 
the heart of what is now Turkey. The Hittites 

had frequent dealings with a people they knew 

as the “Ahhiyawa,” who lived in the far west 
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2.30 Wall painting from the cult center at Mycenae (reconstruction). 
H. (total) approximately 1.76 m (5 ft 9% in.). Fresco; Late Helladic IIIB. 
Below, a goddess with wheat is accompanied by a griffin; compare 

1.32 and 2.31. Above, armed goddesses (one perhaps Athena) and tiny 
worshipers. Offerings could be set on a low platform in front of the fresco. 
Another fresco, not illustrated, shows a goddess in a boar’s-tusk helmet 
accompanied by a griffin. 
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over a body of water. This term almost certainly 
corresponds to “Akhaioi,” or “Akhaians,” one 
of the words that Homer uses to name the Greek 
side in the Trojan War. So far as the Hittites were 
concerned, the Ahhiyawa / Akhaians were ruled 
by a Great King, one of the four mightiest in the 
known world (the other three being the pharaoh 
of Egypt, the king of Babylon, and of course the 
Hittite ruler himself). This Ahhiyawa king was 
understood to control Miletos, on the coast of 
Anatolia, although his own seat lay somewhere 
across the sea. Power of this sort seems to require 
more substantial territory and manpower than any 
of the Aegean islands could command, and the 
king of the Ahhiyawa— if he was really as strong 
as the Hittites believed — probably ruled from 
somewhere on the Greek mainland. Mycenae 
and Thebes are the obvious candidates, but again 
there is no hard evidence from Greece to support 
such conjectures. 


A TROJAN WAR? 


The Trojan War was one of the pivotal events of 
Greek myth. According to Homer and other Greek 
authors, the Trojan prince Alexander (aka Paris) 
ran off with the beautiful queen Helen of Sparta. 
A coalition of Greeks under the command of 

Helen’s brother-in-law, King Agamemnon of 
Mycenae, laid siege to Troy in order to force her 
return. The war lasted ten years, and featured acts 


a small box from 
Ugarit in coastal 
Syria. W. 13.7 cm 


1.32, and 2.30. 


as 2.30. 


of great bravery and violence by heroes on both 
sides, including Achilles, Ajax, and Odysseus for 
the Greeks, and Hektor, Aeneas, Alexander, and 
a host of Anatolian allies for the Trojans. It ended 
with the complete destruction of Troy. Homer’s 
Iliad describes a few days in this war, culminating 
in Achilles’ brutal killing of Hektor, while the 
Odyssey describes Odysseus’ decade-long effort to 
return to his homeland after the war’s end. 

Do these tales have a basis in fact? It would 
be optimistic (putting it mildly) to imagine that 
any of the specific events described in Homer 
actually occurred. But it is fair to wonder whether 
the basic scenario is plausible: a Greek armada, 
led by a high king, attacking Troy in pursuit 
of an abducted woman, culminating in the 
city’s destruction. 

Troy was indeed an important center at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. This phase 
of the city, known as Troy VI to archaeologists, 
had a heavily fortified citadel, a substantial 
lower town, and “Mycenaeanized” pottery 
styles [2.33, p. 68] (see also 1.1). It had no 
palace on the Mycenaean model, although there 
was a substantial ruler’s dwelling. Troy VI 
was destroyed c. 1300-1275, apparently by 
earthquake; after rebuilding, the town (VIIa) was 
besieged, sacked, and burnt early in the twelfth 
century. Yet another rebuilding followed, and 
Troy carried on without interruption into the 
Roman period, albeit on a small scale. 


A TROJAN WAR? 


2.31 (far left) Lid of 


(5% in.). Ivory; mid- 
13th century BCE. A 
goddess in flounced 
skirts with bare torso 
stands on a peak; she 
holds grain in either 
hand and is flanked by 
goats. Compare 1.24, 


2.32 (left) Head of 

a god from the cult 
center at Mycenae. 

H. 6.8 cm (2% in.). 
Ivory; Late Helladic IIIB. 
Found on an offering 
table in the same room 
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2.33 Troy, plan of the 
citadel in the Troy VI 
phase; Middle—Late 
Bronze Age. Only 

the outer rim of the 
citadel is preserved; 
the central portion was 
destroyed in ancient 
times by later building. 
A ruler’s dwelling 
probably occupied 
much of this area. Still, 
an impressive city wall 
attests to the strength 
of Troy VI. 


Troy was either an ally or a vassal of the 


Hittite kings, and Hittite records provide precious 
information. A treaty of the early thirteenth 
century BCE documents an alliance between the 
Hittite king and the city’s ruler, one Alaksandu— 
the name sounds uncannily like “Alexander.” 

In fact, Hittite records show that Troy was a 
particular bone of contention between the Hittites 
and the people they called the Ahhiyawa—that is, 
the Mycenaean Greeks. 

One source of trouble in the region lay ina 
cycle of raiding, abduction, and revenge. Here 
the Greeks seem to have been the main culprits. 
Hittite archives record a diplomatic crisis around 
the middle of the thirteenth century, when the 
Ahhiyawa were held indirectly responsible for an 
attack on Lesbos in which skilled workers were 
abducted. Linear B texts from Pylos, meanwhile, 
document the presence of female craft workers 
from the eastern Aegean—probably slaves 
captured in war. The story of Helen’s abduction 
could have its origin in this environment. 

In short, Homer’s basic scenario may be 
plausible. But extreme caution is in order. 
Generations of Greeks told and retold the legend 
of Troy, modifying it as the need arose, adapting 


its themes to the burning issues of their own times. 


Place names and personal names might endure 
from the Bronze Age into later periods, but the 
stories themselves were continually embroidered, 
reused, remade. We have already seen how an 
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overly romantic view of the Bronze Age can skew 
the handling of evidence (and see box p. 35). Asa 
general rule, archaeological facts should guide the 
interpretation of myth, not the other way around. 
In this case, the facts may be broadly consistent 
with later Greek tales—which is exciting in itself — 
but they can hardly be said to provide independent 
confirmation. 


FALL AND DECLINE (LH IIIC) 


The Collapse of the Palaces 

Severe earthquakes at the middle of the thirteenth 
century BCE (LH IIIB) initiated a gradual decline 
in prosperity, even as external threats began to 
cause concern. In the final decades of the century, 
several palatial sites had cisterns dug to provide 
water in case of siege; at Mycenae, an extension 
of the city wall provided protection for this new 
water supply (see 2.6). There is some evidence 
for internal warfare between the Mycenaean 
principalities, including destruction at some 
major sites, such as Thebes (the fall of Thebes 

is, along with the Trojan War, one of the two 
chief themes of early Greek myth). A wall was 
constructed across the isthmus of Corinth, as 

if to keep invaders out of the Peloponnesos 

(see 3.27). 

Even such rumblings, however, do not prepare 
us for the widespread devastation that occurred 
at the end of the thirteenth century (LH IIIB). 
Nearly all of the Mycenaean citadels were burnt, 
sacked, and destroyed (with the notable exception 
of Athens). Although it is hard to tell whether the 
destruction happened all at once or over a period 
of years or even decades, the palace system never 
recovered. The Mycenaean world had collapsed 
in ruins. 

Who destroyed the palaces? There is little to 
suggest that outside invaders were responsible, 
although raiders who plundered and moved on 
would leave few archaeologically visible remains. 
To figure out what happened, it is necessary to 
take a wide view. The Mycenaeans were not alone 
in their suffering: the decades on either side of 
1200 BCE witnessed a systemic collapse of Bronze 
Age society not just in Greece but throughout the 
eastern Mediterranean world. The Hittite empire 
fell after a period of internal strife, Babylon was 
sacked, the Levant devastated, Egypt attacked. 


No single cause is likely to explain such a 
widespread phenomenon. Rather we should look 
for combinations of factors that could be mutually 
ramifying, a “perfect storm” of economic, 
political, and environmental disasters. 

The centralized and specialized Mycenaean 
economy was particularly vulnerable to 
disruptions over which the palaces may have 
had no direct control. There is reason to believe 
that central Anatolia suffered a prolonged 
drought in the later thirteenth century BCE, 
which may have been exacerbated by a series of 
violent earthquakes that caused devastation in 
the Aegean as well. The resulting interruption 
of trade, coupled with damage at home, could 
have had grave consequences in Mycenaean 
lands. The emergence of a less centralized 
mercantile economy on Cyprus in the twelfth 
century might also have had a corrosive effect 
on the Aegean palace system, with which it had 
close ties. Although we do not know exactly 
what happened, simultaneous food shortages, 
earthquakes, and perhaps internal political or 
military conflict could well have triggered a 
chain reaction that brought down the whole 
system, leaving the Aegean without an effective 
political, economic, or military infrastructure. 
In this scenario, the palace system could have 
collapsed from revolution, internal warfare, 
attack from outside —or some combination of 
all three. 


The Sea Peoples 

Not all Mycenaeans were passive victims of the 
twelfth-century catastrophe. At least some of 
them seem to have turned to raiding and pillage. 
Troy VII was sacked and destroyed around the 
1190s, perhaps by Greeks. Some years later, a 
coalition of marauding peoples worked its way 
down the coast of what is now Turkey, Syria, 
Lebanon, and Israel, wreaking havoc as it went. 
The flourishing and cosmopolitan town of Ugarit, 
on the Syrian coast, was destroyed (see box 

p. 70). Finally, Egypt repelled the invaders after 

a series of battles. The Egyptians called their 
enemies the Sea Peoples, and distinguished several 
ethnic groups amongst them. At least some 

of the Sea Peoples were probably Mycenaean 
Greeks. Some appear in Egyptian art wearing a 
distinctive horned helmet, matched closely on 


Mycenaean Relics in Homer 


How much did later Greeks know 
about the Mycenaean world? 
There are striking similarities 
between objects described in 
Homer’s poems and actual finds 
from Mycenaean Greece. In the 
Iliad, for instance, King Nestor of 
Pylos owns “a beautifully wrought 
cup which the old man brought 
with him from home. It was set 
with golden nails and the eared 
handles upon it were four, and on 
either side were fashioned two 
doves of gold, feeding, and there 
were double bases beneath it” 
(Iliad 11. 631-34). Grave Circle A 
yielded just such a cup, but with 
two handles instead of four 

(see 2.8). 

Elsewhere the poet says that 
the hero Odysseus possessed “a 
helmet fashioned of leather; on 
the inside the cap was cross-strung 
firmly with thongs of leather, and 
on the outer side the white teeth 
of a tusk-shining boar were close 
sewn one after the other with 
craftsmanship and skill; and felt 
was set in the center” (Iliad 10. 
262-65) [2.34]. Graves from MH | 
onward contain the remains of 
just this sort of helmet; one was 
found in the Kolonna shaft grave 
(2.4), another in that of the Griffin 
Warrior, and the warriors on the 
miniature frescoes from the 


2.34 Boar’s-tusk 
helmet from a 
chamber tomb at 
Spata in Attica. Late 
Helladic IIIB. Compare 
1.34 and 2.23. 


West House of Thera wear them as 
well (1.34). 

Gold cups with dove handles, 
and helmets plated with boars’ 
tusks, were not produced after the 
Bronze Age—but Homer’s poems 
assumed their final form sometime 
after the eighth century sce. What 
are these Bronze Age relics doing in 
the later poems? One explanation 
is that the poet or poets knew 
of the existence of such objects, 
presumably from tombs, and 
included them as period detail. In 
this case, the myths would help 
to explain treasures that would 
otherwise remain mysterious. 
Another explanation is that these 
descriptions are themselves relics 
of a continuous poetic tradition 
going back to the Bronze Age, 
passed down over the centuries. 

In this case, the myths would 
preserve nuggets of authentic 
Mycenaean tradition. Either 
way, such passages reveal the 
strong links, whether in material 
culture or in poetry, between the 
Mycenaeans and their Classical 
Greek descendants. 


FALL AND DECLINE (LH IIIC) 


being turned back from Egypt. Known in later 
A Plea for Help a: ecg 

biblical accounts as the Philistines, they gave 
In the midst of the crisis, the king of Cyprus wrote this letter to the their name to the land of Palestine. They too 
lord of Ugarit, a thriving merchant town on the coast of Syria: seem ultimately to have had an Aegean origin, 


Ithough a st C be likely. Thei 
Thus speaks the King: You write to me, “Enemy ships have been E S E eee 


spotted at sea!” If that is so, well, stand firm! Your troops, your 
chariots, where are they stationed? Don’t you keep them near at 
hand? No? Behind the enemy that presses you?! Just surround 
your towns with ramparts, send your troops and chariots 
inside, and resolutely await the enemy! 


settlement of Palestine corresponds to the sudden 
appearance in the archaeological record of several 
distinctly Mycenaean features, including rock-cut 
tombs and LH HIC pottery made of local clay. 

The process, however, probably took decades. 

Although the Mycenaean features of the Philistine 
The lord of Ugarit seems to have found this advice unhelpful. settlements disappeared within a few generations 
Here is his reply: at most, their Aegean roots were not forgotten: 


later, the Heb het iah 
My father, the enemy ships are already here, they have set fire to AN EA ea EED E EOT Pa 


my towns and have done very great damage in the countryside. 
Don’t you know that all my troops are stationed in the Hittite 
land, and all my ships in Lycia, and they have not yet returned, 
and my country is defenseless? May my father be aware of this! 
Now the seven ships of the enemy that have come have done great 
damage. If any more enemy ships arrive, send me word somehow! 


would still identify the Philistines as “the remnant 
of Crete [Kaphta]” (Jeremiah 47: 4). 


After the Collapse 

Meanwhile, in Greece the remainder of the twelfth 
century played itself out as a long decline. The 
palaces were gone, and with them went both 
Evidently more ships did arrive: both letters were found prosperity and stability. Many luxury goods 
in the ruins of Ugarit, utterly destroyed c. 1177. ceased production. Pottery styles become more 
varied once again, as the dominance of the palaces 


disintegrated; some of these late styles could be 


2.35 (below left) Large 
bowl from Mycenae. 
H. 41 cm (16% in.). 
Clay; c.1200 BcE. 
Warriors in horned 
helmets departing. 


a contemporary vessel from Mycenae [2.35]. 
Another cohort of Sea Peoples were known in 
Egypt as the Denyen, a word which probably 
corresponds to the Greek “Danaans,” one of 
Homer’s terms for the Greek side at Troy. Later 
Greek myth understood the Danaans to have 


quite elaborate, as other outlets for ostentation 
became impractical, but the overall picture is of 
diminished technical ability. 

There were no really major centers in the 
post-palatial period, despite scattered efforts at 
rebuilding. The people of Tiryns, for instance, 


2.36 (below right) 
Goddess from Gazi, 
Crete. H. 52 cm (20% in.). 
Clay; Late Minoan IIIC. 
The goddess stands 

with arms upraised, 
wearing a headdress 
decorated with horns of 


originated in Egypt: did they return to managed to repair their fortification walls, and 
the Aegean after suffering defeat by 
the Nile? 


Yet another cohort 


built a new, smaller hall atop their ruined 

megaron. But they did not rebuild their 
palace. Linear B, which existed to 

of Sea Peoples, the 

Peleset, settled on the 


serve the palace system, disappeared, 
and would not be read again for three 


Levantine coast after 


consecration and birds. thousand years; production of seals 
ceased as well. Many sites, such as 
Kydonia (modern Chania) on Crete, 
were simply abandoned. Elsewhere 
on the island, large terracotta 
goddesses with upraised arms testify 
to the sustaining role of religion 
[2.36]. They are but a faint echo of the 
splendid goddesses of Minoan Crete, 
indeed of the great Minoan tradition that 
had nourished the Aegean for some six 
hundred years. The age of the palaces had 
ended forever. 
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SUMMARY 
Greece and the Mycenaean World to c. 1100 BcE 


e The Bronze Age civilizations of the Greek mainland are 
called Helladic. The relative chronology is divided into 
Early, Middle, and Late. 


e People speaking a very early form of Greek may have 
arrived in the Aegean at the end of EH II. They displaced 
or conquered an earlier people who built corridor houses 
(Lerna). Horseshoe-shaped (apsidal) houses appear in 
Greece at this time. 


e Kolonna on the island of Aegina was an important 
Middle Helladic site. It has evidence of central planning, 
perhaps even a prince or ruler. It also has an early shaft 
grave (MH II). 


e The distribution of Gray Minyan pottery (MH) suggests 


links between mainland Greece, the Aegean, and Anatolia. 


By imitating metal, Gray Minyan implies a ranking of 
goods, “superior” ones being imitated by “inferior” ones. 


e Mycenaean civilization, based on fortified citadels, runs 
from MH III through LH III. The first Mycenaean phase 
is called the Shaft Grave Era (MH III-LH 1). Shaft Grave 
society seems to have been hierarchical and militaristic. 


e Grave Circles A and B at Mycenae were rich in gold and 
give evidence of contact with Crete, Egypt, and the Near 
East. Such contacts were often understood in terms of 
the exchange of gifts between elites. Decorative motifs, 
artistic conventions, and possibly even craftspeople 
migrated around the eastern Mediterranean, producing 
a cosmopolitan, international style. 


Starting in MH III, tholos tombs appear in Messenia 
(western Peloponnesos). Mainland tholoi have vaulted 
roofs and are buried under mounds. These tombs spread 
around mainland Greece in LH II (Treasury of Atreus, 
Mycenae). Lesser people were placed in rock-cut 
chamber tombs. 


Mycenaean Greeks conquered Crete at the end of LM IB/ 
LH IIA. All of the Minoan palaces save Knossos were 
destroyed. Mycenaean-style burials appeared on Crete 
(warrior graves), while Mycenaean features appeared in 
Cretan ceramics and wall painting (Palace Style pottery; 
wall paintings). Eventually, Mycenaean-style buildings 
replaced some palaces. 


© Palaces appeared on the mainland in LH IIB-IIIA 
(Mycenae, Pylos, Tiryns). Mycenaean palaces are 
more centralized and hierarchical than their Minoan 
counterparts. They typically featured a central hall with 
a porch and vestibule (megaron) surrounded by areas for 
craft production, religious activity, and storage. 


e LH IIIB was the high point of Mycenaean civilization. 
Competition led to the enlargement and decoration of 
regional centers. Citadels received “Cyclopean” walls in 
emulation of the Hittites of central Anatolia. Palaces 
were adorned with frescoes in emulation of the Minoans. 
Economic activity was centralized and specialized (stirrup 
jars) and trade with Egypt and the Near East flourished 
(Uluburun wreck). Political connections between palaces, 
however, remain unclear. 


© In terms of style, Mycenaean artists tend to define the 
elements of whatever they are working on very clearly. 
Potters, for instance, clearly mark off the different parts 
of a vessel. This approach contrasts to the free-flowing 
designs of the Minoans. After the conquest of Crete, 
the two approaches tended to combine. 


e The general trend in pottery is toward increasingly 
uniform style through LH IIIB, tracking the rise of the 
palace system. The trend reverses from LH IIIC, after 
the palaces collapse. 


e The Mycenaeans adapted the Minoan writing system, 
along with the Minoan custom of using seals. Mycenaean 
writing is known today as Linear B. It was used for record 
keeping. The language of Linear B is an early form of Greek 
(Tripod Tablet). Both seals and Linear B passed from use 
when the palaces collapsed. 


e Later Greeks would remember the Mycenaean period as 
an Age of Heroes. Many myths set in this period have no 
basis in fact, but it does seem that the area around Troy 
was a flashpoint for trouble. 


e Man-made and natural disasters brought down 
the Mycenaean system at the end of the thirteenth 
century BCE. Greeks seem to have been amongst the Sea 
Peoples who rampaged down the Mediterranean coast at 
the beginning of the twelfth century. Some likely settled 
in what is now Israel and became the Philistines. 


SUMMARY 
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CHRONOLOGICAL OVERVIEW 


ATHENIAN POTTERY OTHER ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


c. 1125-c. 1050 Submycenaean Depopulation and internal migrations 
Interruption in tin supply; “bronze drought” 
Cremation becoming popular 


c. 1050-c. 900 Protogeometric (PG) Iron use on the rise 

“Hero shrine” and Toumba cemetery, Lefkandi 
Multiple brush and faster potter’s wheel 
Eastern imports increase 


c. 900—c. 850 Early Geometric (EG) Phoenicians and Syrians on Crete 
Tin supply renewed 

Bronze tripods with cast legs 
Euboian overseas trade 


c.850-c. 760 Middle Geometric (MG) Earliest temples 
Earliest Greek inscription 
City limits come into sharper focus 


c. 760-c. 735 Late Geometric | Rise of interstate religious centers 

(LG I: Dipylon Style) Reuse of Mycenaean structures 

Rectilinear halls 

Figural decoration on pottery 

Tripods with hammered legs; bronze figurines 


G./35=6. 090) Late Geometric II (LG I!) Beginning of overseas settlement 
Tomb cult increases 
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his chapter is about the rebirth of Greece 
after the catastrophes that ended the Bronze 
Age civilizations. From the low point of 
the eleventh century BCE we will see the Greeks 
developing, by 700 BCE, most of their distinctive 
social, artistic, and political institutions: alphabetic 
writing, urban centers, epic poetry, fine painted 
pottery, grave monuments, drinking parties, 
temples in clearly defined precincts, hero cults, 
and settlements overseas. 

Two themes dominate this story: contact with 
the Near East, and the emergence of the “city 
state,” or polis. The East provided stimulus for 
the economy, inspiration in art, instruction in 
technology, and even settlers. The polis established 
a social and political framework that endured until 
the coming of Rome in the second century BCE. 
The two trends may even have been connected, 
since city states were already flourishing in 
Phoenicia, on the coast of what is now Lebanon. 
As we shall see, contact with the East and the 
emergence of the state are both visible in the 
archaeological record. Cemeteries and religious 
precincts, or “sanctuaries,” are especially 
important for archaeologists studying this period. 


THE MYCENAEAN AFTERMATH 


Mycenaean civilization did not disappear in the 
twelfth century: it fell apart. There was no great 
influx of new populations, no great change of 


Living in a Diminished World 
The poet Hesiod compares the heroes of old to the men of today: 


Zeus son of Kronos made...the godly race of hero-men, who 
are called demigods, the generation before our own upon the 
boundless earth. Evil war and dread battle destroyed these 
men—some of them under seven-gated Thebes...while they 
fought for the sake of Oedipus’ sheep, others after being carried 
in boats over the great gulf of the sea to Troy, for the sake of 
fair-haired Helen....[But] nowadays the race is indeed one of 
iron. And men will not cease from toil and distress by day, nor 
from being worn out by suffering at night, and the gods will 
give them grievous cares. 


Hesiod, Works and Days 158-78, tr. Most (modified); 


seventh century BCE 
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religion. Some local princelings even continued 

to flourish in LH HIC: the site of Koukounaries 

on Paros, for instance, had a rich Mycenaean 

villa well into the eleventh century. Knossos 
remained an active commercial center long after 
the Mycenaean collapse; it may even have grown. 
Yet there was no mistaking the general trend. By 
1050 BCE, population in Greece had declined by 

as much as 75 percent, and the overall number of 
occupied sites was down 50 percent. By 1000 BCE, 
the situation had bottomed out. Gone were the 
palaces, with their elaborate administrative 
systems and their integrated economies. Gone were 
the kings who had once ruled from the citadels. 
Gone was Linear B, and with it literacy; also figural 
art, monumental architecture, fresco painting, 

gold cups and jewelry, carved ivory, the whole 
“international style” of the Late Bronze Age. 

Later Greeks had a dim awareness of this 
cataclysm; they believed themselves to be living 
in the aftermath of great heroes (see box below 
left). They also believed this period to have been 
one of internal migration, with speakers of the 
Dorian dialect moving from north central Greece 
into the Peloponnesos and speakers of Ionian 
moving from Messenia to Asia Minor. There is 
little archaeological support for this tradition, but 
linguistic evidence —the distribution of dialects 
around Greece—suggests a grain of truth. The 
depopulation and general anarchy were certainly 
real enough. 

Many abandoned sites were eventually 
reoccupied after the ninth century, but the resulting 
gap in the material record is an enduring problem. 
How much cultural continuity was there? One of 
the clearest trends in recent excavation has been the 
gradual closing of this gap between the Mycenaeans 
and their successors. At Troy, for instance, recent 
finds have demonstrated continuous occupation 
from the Bronze Age into the historical period—a 
hugely important discovery for anyone interested 
in the relationship between Homer’s poetry and the 
historical record. The evidence for continuity grows 
stronger by the year. 

The Greek language itself gives a sense of what 
was lost in this period, and what survived. As 
we have seen, Linear B has a word for “king”: 
wanax (wa-na-ka). It also has a word for “local 
governor,” or “sheriff”: basileus (pa-si-re-u). In 
later Greek, however, the word wanax virtually 


disappeared, and basileus became the word for 

“king.” Thus, in the vocabulary of royal power, 
Bronze Age rulers literally faded from memory, 
leaving petty chieftains to take their place. 


IRON 


The twelfth-century collapse interrupted trade in 
tin, which is not mined in Greece (or anywhere 
nearby). Without tin there can be no bronze, 

and the resulting “bronze drought” lasted until 

c. 900 BCE. Bronze remained the preferred metal 
for heroic armor and expensive vessels. It always 
suggested a glorious, heroic past, not least because 
much of the bronzework in this period was 
probably made by scavenging and melting down 
Mycenaean material. Shortages, however, spurred 
the development of iron as an alternative. 

Ironworking seems to have come to 
Greece from Cyprus, probably via Levantine 
intermediaries, in the second half of the eleventh 
century. Iron is harder than bronze, and makes 
better tools and swords, but the Greeks at first 
used it more for simple pins and rings than for 
blades. It was, in a way, the opposite of bronze: 
mined in Greece itself, unglamorous but costly, 
iron was the high-status item of a new age. In the 
aftermath of the Mycenaean collapse, the rising 
chiefs wished to separate themselves from the 
past, and iron was one way to do so. This attitude 
would change, as we shall see. 

In the short term, the iron trade transformed 
Greece. Deposits in Lakonia, western Crete, 
Thasos, and Euboia attracted merchants from the 
Levant. Greece was also a stopover on the route 
from the eastern Mediterranean to even richer 
mines in Sardinia and Spain. The Greeks called 
these visitors Phoenicians, using this term to 
cover not just the inhabitants of coastal Lebanon 
(Phoenicia proper) but also Philistines (by now 
thoroughly acculturated to the Near East) and 
people from northern Syria. When Assyria, a 
kingdom in what is now northern Iraq, embarked 
on aggressive wars of conquest in the eighth 
century, it caused high demand for iron weapons; 
it also set off a wave of emigration from the 
Near East to points west. Greece profited from 
both developments, experiencing an economic, 
political, and cultural revival. Iron was the hidden 
motor driving economic growth in these years. 


EASTERN CONTACTS 


There are few Greek exports to the East between 
c. 1050 and c. 925 BCE, but eastern merchants 
certainly came to Greece. Crete, for instance, 
enjoyed Eastern imports and immigrants from the 
tenth century at the latest, thanks to its position 
on the Phoenician sea route to the western 
Mediterranean. The result was an island famous 
for its diversity (see box p. 76). 

Excavations at Kommos, on Crete’s southern 
coast, have revealed successive phases of a 
Phoenician temple, built of reused Minoan stone, 
in use from c. 925 to c. 600 BCE [3.1]. As often in 
early Greek religious precincts, there is evidence 
of metalworking on site. Cult and control 
of precious resources had been linked since 
the Bronze Age palaces: metal was power, and 
power in Greece always had a sacred dimension. 


3.1 Phoenician temple at Kommos, Crete. c. 925- 
c. 600 sce (second phase). Three upright stones ona 
base stood for deities—but which ones? Offerings 
found nearby come from Crete, the Greek world, and 
as far away as Egypt; different worshipers may have 
prayed to different gods. 


EASTERN CONTACTS 
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3.2 Syrian-Cretan jewelry. W. 4.6 cm (2 in.). Gold; mid-8th 
century BcE. In the upper panel, three goddesses in cylindrical hats, 
and two stylized felines (compare 3.3, right). Although found on 
Mt. Ida, this piece has been associated with the Khaniale Tekke 
workshop. The two sections may not have belonged together 
originally and may have different origins. 


Diversity on Crete 
Homer describes Crete as a land of many cities and peoples: 


There is a land called Crete in the middle of the wine-dark sea, 
a handsome country and fertile, seagirt, and there are many 
peoples in it, innumerable; there are ninety cities. Language 
with language mix there together. There are Akhaians, there 
are great-hearted Original Cretans, there are men of Kydonia, 
and Dorians in three divisions, and noble Pelasgians; and there 
is Knossos, the great city, the place where Minos was king for 
nine-year periods, and conversed with great Zeus. 


Homer, Odyssey 19. 172-79, tr. Lattimore 


We do not quite know what some of these terms mean, but 
the overall lesson is clear. Although such modern categories 
as “Mycenaean,” “Minoan,” “Cretan,” and “Greek” are 
indispensable, they are imperfect guides to a complex reality. 
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3.3 Drawing of a Syrian-Cretan shield from the sacred 
cave on Mt. Ida on Crete (“the Hunt Shield”). W. 83 cm 
(2 ft 8% in.). Bronze, 8th century sce. Warriors fight 
wild beasts in concentric rings; the central feline head is 
embossed. Similar shields appear in Near Eastern art. 


Phoenician-style graves are further evidence of a 
long-term presence. 

Immigrant goldsmiths brought long-forgotten 
techniques of filigree (wire work) and granulation 
(tiny gold balls) to Greece, making jewelry useful 
evidence for overseas contact. At Knossos, on 
Crete’s northern coast, a family of Levantine 
goldsmiths set up shop toward the end of the ninth 
century. They received the special patronage of an 
aristocratic family that buried its dead in a reused 
tholos tomb at a site called Tekke: evoking the 
Bronze Age past and buying Eastern goods went 
hand in hand [3.2]. 

Another group of Syrian immigrants on Crete 
produced a number of magnificent shields, used not 
for battle but as votives, or gifts to the gods [3.3]. 
These shields bore figure scenes in concentric rings, 
an Eastern tradition (compare 3.6). Although most 
of them come from Crete itself, they circulated 
widely, turning up as far away as Delphi, Dodona, 
and Miletos. They may even have inspired the 
poet of the Iliad, who tells of how the smith god 
Hephaistos made a magical shield with concentric 
figure scenes for the hero Achilles. 
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3.4 Syrian-Cretan lyre-player, from Crete. 
H. 5.5 cm (2% in.). Bronze; 8th century BCE. 


Eastern customs arrived as well. One of the 
Cretan shields shows men engaged in a distinctive 
Eastern practice: dining and drinking while 
lying down on couches. For Greeks, this custom 
evoked a fancy lifestyle which they associated with 
their wealthier neighbors in Asia. Soon a highly 
stylized form of banquet developed, known as the 
symposion; literally, a “drinking together.” At 
such events, men would gather to joke, sing, get 
drunk, and, often, make love either to one another 
or to prostitutes. Much Greek pottery derives 
from these parties: cups for drinking wine, bowls 
for mixing it with water, pitchers for pouring it, 
and so on. Images of the symposion only become 
common in pottery from c. 600 (see 5.31), but the 
practice itself has its origins in Geometric. The 
symposion provided models of camaraderie and 
hierarchy that permeated early Greek society. 

It is hard to overstate the importance of such 
contacts with the East. Nearly every major 
innovation in Geometric social, political, and 
cultural life represents an adaptation of Near 
Eastern precedent, from ironworking to alphabetic 
writing to overseas settlement to the city state 
itself. Phoenicia is usually cited as the major point 
of contact, although Syria and Philistia (Palestine) 
may have been important as well. Even Greek 
epic poetry, for all its Mycenaean origins, felt the 
decisive effects of the East in story lines and turns 
of phrase. Thus, an eighth-century bronze lyre 
player from Crete has often been associated with 


the performance of contemporary Homeric poems 
[3.4]. Yet it is not clear whether this piece is of 
local manufacture or a Syrian import. More to 

the point, it is not clear whether such a distinction 
would have had any meaning at this early date. 
East or West, the cultural origins of works of art 
had become inextricable. 


THE CASE OF LEFKANDI 


The role of the East is particularly clear at the 
important Toumba cemetery at Lefkandi on 
Euboia. Here, in 1981, excavators discovered a 
remarkable burial assemblage. Just before the 
middle of the tenth century BCE, two shafts had 


Cremation and the Invention of Tradition 


Greeks of the Iron Age thought that 
cremation was a heroic custom out 
of the Mycenaean past. In Homer's 
Iliad, for instance, Achilles cremates 
his friend Patroklos: 


First they poured red wine 

upon the thick layer of ashes 

and quenched the fire. With 

many tears they singled out the 
whitened bones of their loved 
comrade and laid them within a 
golden urn in two layers of fat: 
they then covered the urn witha 
linen cloth and took it inside the 
tent. They marked off the circle 
where the tomb should be, made 

a foundation for it about the pyre, 
and forthwith heaped up the earth. 
Homer, Iliad 23. 250-57, tr. Butler 


In the archaeological record, 
meanwhile, cremations very 
similar to those in Homer became 
widespread during the Iron Age. 

As in the Iliad, the body would be 
burnt, and the ashes placed ina 
receptacle (see 3.21) and buried. 

Some people went to 
extraordinary lengths to achieve a 
heroic funeral. Rather offhandedly, 
Homer mentions that Achilles also 


slaughtered twelve Trojan men 

at his friend’s pyre. Ritual murder 
of this sort was not common in 
early Greece, but it did occur. 

The best example comes from an 
eighth-century pyre at Eleutherna 
on Crete, where a man was 
decapitated and his head consigned 
to the flames. This killing may 
represent an extraordinary effort 
to mimic such rituals as the ones 
described the Iliad. 

But cremation, with or without 
ritual murder, had little to do with 
Bronze Age realities. In fact, Greeks 
of the Bronze Age did not cremate 
their dead at all; they put them in 
tombs (see Chapter 2). The true 
origins of the “heroic” cremation 
burial, with or without ritual 
murder, lie in the Iron Age itself, at 
Lefkandi and places like it. But later 
Greeks did not know that. When 
Homer described the cremation 
of Patroklos, when the people of 
Eleutherna killed someone at a pyre, 
they may have thought that the 
ritual went back to the distant past. 
In fact, it was a much more recent 
invention. Thus we see tradition in 
the making. 
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3.6 Phoenician bowl 
from the Toumba 
cemetery at Lefkandi 
(Grave 55), decorated 
with concentric rings 
featuring panthers 
and sphinxes. Bronze; 
c. 10th century BCE. 
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3.5 Cutaway drawing of the 
apsidal hall at Lefkandi, Euboia. 
10th century sce. This new 
reconstruction shows the hall 


surrounded by a wooden fence. 
The burials are visible as two 
pits at center. 
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been sunk into the bedrock. One held the remains 
of four horses; the other the remains of two people. 
The ashes of a man were found, wrapped in cloth, 
inside a Cypriot bronze vase of the twelfth century. 
A bronze bowl capped the vase; other grave goods 
included iron weapons, a razor, and a whetstone. 
Lying alongside was the unburnt skeleton of 

a woman, with dress pins of bronze and iron, 

and jewelry of gold and electrum— including 

a Babylonian neckpiece of the early second 
millennium, perhaps retrieved from an ancient 
tomb. An iron knife lay by her shoulder, raising the 
possibility that she had been killed at the graveside. 

How does a man become a hero? The 
beginnings of the process are visible in the 
Toumba cemetery itself (see also box, p. 77). 

The “heroic” graves were found in the main room 
of a large house, some 147.6 feet long and 32 

feet wide (45 x 10 m). It had a horseshoe-shaped 
plan, rectangular with one short end rounded 
[3.5]. Built of mudbrick on a stone foundation, 
this building is the largest yet known in the Greek 
world between LH HNIC and the eighth century 
BCE. The Lefkandi hall was probably the home 

of the dead couple, although this suggestion is 
controversial. The house remained in use for some 
years after the burial, as a site for ritual meals at 
the graveside. Later it was emptied of its contents 
and covered by a huge earthen mound. This 
transformation put an end to the ritual meals — 
transitory events with limited participants—and 
replaced them with a monument, timeless and 
public. An exceptionally rich cemetery grew up 
around the mound, with gold in abundance, 
extensive imports from Egypt and the Levant and, 
in one case, another horse sacrifice and bronze 
ash urn. The elite of Lefkandi clearly wished to 
associate themselves with the occupant of the 
great tomb—even to emulate his funeral. This 
cemetery remained in use until the end of the ninth 
century, when most of Lefkandi’s inhabitants 
decamped to the nearby site of Eretria. 

Recent excavations have produced tantalizing 
clues that the Lefkandi house may not have been 
so unusual: Oropos, on the mainland opposite 
Eretria, may have produced a contemporary 
building of comparable scale; not far to the north, 
the tiny islet of Mitrou has produced a large 
Protogeometric hall with a horseshoe plan directly 
atop an LH IIIC megaron. 


The Toumba cemetery attests to the prosperity 
of the local elite, and (not coincidentally) to 
extensive contact with the eastern Mediterranean 
[3.6]. But it does more than that: it reveals the 
special usefulness of the past and the East in the 
tenth century. As at the Tekke tomb near Knossos, 
the combination of ancient objects and imported 
goods associated local elites with worlds distant 
in space and time, setting them beyond everyday 
experience. Unlike Tekke, however, the Lefkandi 
graves did not remain hidden and private; instead, 
they became a public monument. The dead man 
in the big house became a hero, channeling the 
glorious associations of the past and the East for 
the benefit of a larger community. Contact with 
the Levant brought wealth, but the people of 
Lefkandi used that wealth to forge imaginary links 
with the kings of old, local heroes and the lands 
beyond the sea. In doing so, they asserted their 
own status as embodiments of timelessness and 
universality in an otherwise dangerous world. 


THE CITY STATE 


The city state, or polis, emerged from this milieu. 
But what was a polis? Homer’s Odyssey provides 
a succinct and accurate description. The princess 
Nausikaa is giving Odysseus directions to her 
house. She tells him to follow her past a grove of 
trees sacred to the goddess Athena; then: 


We shall come to the town, where you will find 
a high wall running all round it, and a good 
harbor on either side with a narrow entrance 
into the city, and the ships will be drawn up 
by the road side, for every one has a place 
where his own ship can lie. You will see the 
marketplace with a Temple of Poseidon in 
the middle of it, and paved with large stones 
bedded in the earth. 

Homer, Odyssey 6. 262-67, tr. Butler 


Walls, harbor, market, temple, and an expanse 
of countryside with a rural shrine: these are the 
basic ingredients of a Greek city. The princess 
omits only one feature, of special importance 
to archaeologists: the graveyard, almost always 
on the outskirts of town. Over the course of this 
chapter, we will meet each of these elements 


in turn. 


But of course there was more to a polis than 
just buildings. Writing in the seventh century, the 
poet Alkaios of Lesbos would insist that “Cities 
are not stones or timbers or the artfulness of 
builders; but wherever there are men who know 
how to defend themselves, there are walls and 
cities.” A city state was a community of living 
people, with all the complex relations of power 
and belief that the term implies. We might say 
that Nausikaa stresses those aspects of a polis 
that leave archaeological remains, while Alkaios 
stresses the citizens —and, by extension, the 
shared commitments that bind them together. The 
challenge for archaeologists is to reason from one 
to the other: from Nausikaa to Alkaios, from the 
visible traces to the unseen texture of social life. 

To see how this process works, let us look more 
closely at one particular polis, and one particular 
kind of archaeological evidence: Athens and its 
pottery. We shall begin by tracing the stylistic 
history of Athenian pottery. Then we will see how 
style, when set in archaeological context, provides 
a window onto early Greek social life. 


POTTERY: STYLE 


Many places made pottery in these years, but the 
wares from Attica (the region around Athens) 


Greek Painted Pottery 


The dark glaze on Greek pots is 
not, in fact, a glaze at all: itis a 
slip, fine clay diluted with water. 
Slip and pot are basically the same 
stuff. When applied to the wall 

of an unfired pot, therefore, the 
slip is the same buff color as the 
vessel itself. It only becomes black 
through an ingenious technique 
of double firing. The pot first 

goes into a kiln, which is heated 

to about 900° C. Green wood or 
sawdust is then added, and the 
kiln tightly sealed. The wood 
absorbs all the oxygen in the 

kiln, and this airless environment 
turns the entire pot black. It also 
“caramelizes” the thin slip, so 


that it acquires a glossy sheen and 
binds permanently to the wall of 
the pot. Then the temperature 

in the kiln is lowered and oxygen 
let back inside. With oxygen, the 
exposed surfaces return to the 
natural color of the clay. But the 
“caramelized” slip stays black 
forever. This technique persisted 
in Greece, with minor variations, 
for centuries. It requires careful 
monitoring of temperature: too 
cool and the slip will not blacken 
properly, too hot and the whole 
pot will stay black. In an age 
when thermometers did not exist, 
mastery of this technique testifies 
to the skill of Greek potters. 


POTTERY: STYLE 
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The Case of Submycenaean 


The difficulty of relating style, 
archaeological context, relative 
chronology, and absolute 
chronology has a dramatic 
illustration in the case of Attic 
Submycenaean pottery [3.7]. 
To a trained eye the style is not 
very hard to recognize (even if it 
is rather unlovable). But scholars 
disagree about what to make of it. 
Some emphasize the stylistic 
context of Submycenaean: the 
ways in which it resembles, and 
differs from, other pottery styles. 
These scholars tend to conclude 
that Submycenaean represents 
a distinct chronological phase 
in the archaeological record. 
Submycenaean, on this view, is 
what comes after the latest true 
Mycenaean pottery (LH IIIC) 
and before the earliest true Iron 
Age pottery (Protogeometric). 


3.7 Attic Submycenaean 
stirrup jar from the 
Kerameikos cemetery, 
Athens. H. 20. 6 cm (8% in.). 
Clay; c. 11th century BCE. 


In absolute terms, it is usually 
said to correspond roughly to the 
eleventh century sce; this date 
appears in the chart at the top 

of the chapter. 

Other scholars, however, 
emphasize the archaeological 
context of Submycenaean: 
that is, where it is found. In 
Attica, nearly all Submycenaean 
pottery comes from graves. 
Some have suggested, therefore, 
that Submycenaean does not 
represent a distinct chronological 
phase, but instead had a distinct 
function: it was a special pottery 
for placement in graves. In that 
scenario, Submycenaean could 
have been contemporary with 
LH IIIC. Debate continues, and our 
understanding of the transition 
from the Bronze Age to the Iron 
Age hangs in the balance. 
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were the most widely exported and the most 
influential. They are also the most intensively 
studied. Archaeologists have used stratigraphy 
and changing pottery styles to work out a relative 
chronology. As usual, each pottery style gets a 
name, though for ease of reference abbreviations 
are handy. The chart at the beginning of the 
chapter shows the sequence of Attic pottery styles 
for the period c. 1050-c. 700 BCE. But, as always, 
it is important to distinguish between relative and 
absolute chronologies. The relative sequence is 
pretty secure, while the absolute dates are subject 
to change as excavation continues. 

Let us look more closely at the Attic sequence. 
It begins in the eleventh century BCE with crude 
versions of the latest Mycenaean wares (LH MIC) 
(see 3.7). These Submycenaean vases are squat, 
lopsided versions of older types. Decoration is 
often careless, with a limited vocabulary of bands, 
wavy lines, and hastily drawn half-circles. 

(See box left.) 

But there are significant changes with the 
advent of Protogeometric pottery. The changes 
occur in three areas: in shape, in decoration, 
and in the relation between the two. In shape, 
Protogeometric vessels are taller and more 
symmetrical than their predecessors, with 


3.8 (right) Attic 
Protogeometric neck- 
handled amphora. 
H. 41 cm (16% in.). 
Clay; c. 1050— 

c. 950 BcE. Compare 
the semicircles 
on the shoulder 
to those in 3.7. 


higher shoulders. This development may reflect 
the adoption of a faster potter’s wheel, but 

hard evidence is lacking. In decoration, the 
patternwork— bands, concentric rings, and half- 
circles— becomes newly crisp and tidy. Contact 


with the East was a catalyst. The Greeks adopted a 


type of brush used on Cyprus; it combined several 
heads on a pair of compasses, making it possible 
to draw perfectly parallel lines and perfectly 
concentric circles. 

But it is in the relation of shape to decoration— 
what might be called the overall design—that 
Protogeometric excels. Patternwork now picks 
out the main components of a pot or a cup, 
and emphasizes the transitions between them. 

For example, the Protogeometric neck-handled 


amphora in 3.8 has five basic elements: foot, belly, 


neck, lip, and handles. The painter has added 
simple bands to frame the widest point of the 
body, lines to mark the join of neck to shoulder, 
and black to emphasize the lip, foot, and handles. 
Other vessels use concentric rings to emphasize 
the swelling bellies of vases. Semicircles drawn 
with compasses are common on the shoulders 
of Protogeometric pots and the walls of cups 
(compare 3.16). These circles are like two- 
dimensional diagrams of the vessel’s upper half, 
and their curving lines emphasize volume. 

But curving lines almost disappear in Early 
Geometric [3.9]. Angular patterns come to 
dominate—whence the name “Geometric.” 

The color scheme changes from dark-on-light 

to light-on-dark, and there is a restriction of 
decoration to the role of articulating the two 
main building blocks of the vase: neck and body. 
In Middle Geometric (MG), decoration spreads 
to cover more of the vase [3.10]. The basic 
impulse is still to mark off the main elements of 
the vessel. But it combines now with a taste for 
ornate patternwork. The largest pattern bands 
mark the widest and narrowest parts of the vessel; 
smaller bands mark transitions between foot, 
belly, neck, lip, and handles. 

By Late Geometric (LG), the patternwork has 
spread over the entire vase, bringing us full circle 
to the dark-on-light of Protogeometric. Patterns 
are formulaic, often coming in fixed series; 
some scholars have seen analogies with the use 
of repetitive formulae in Homer’s poetry. The 
largest LG I vases are nearly the size of a grown 


3.10 Attic Middle Geometric 
belly-handled amphora from Eleusis. 
Clay; c. 860-c. 760 BCE. 


3.9 Attic Early Geometric 
neck-handled amphora. H. 52 cm 
(20% in.). Clay; c. 900—c. 850 BCE. 


man. But the most important development is 
the integration of figural elements into 
the overall design. The occasional 


stick figure—a horse, a bird, a 
man— does turn up on Early and 
Middle Geometric vessels, but only 

in LG I do they become commonplace. 
Imagery generally focuses on episodes 
from the lives and deaths of Athenian 
elites: funerals, parades, and battles. In 
their placement on the vase these little 
pictures take over from the larger 
pattern bands, and they are 
often no less repetitive. In a 
way, the figure scenes are 
just pattern bands come 

to life. 

An outstanding 
example of the style is a 
belly-handled amphora 
from the Dipylon cemetery 
in Athens. In a small panel 


3.11 Attic Late Geometric | belly- 
handled amphora. H. 1.55 m (5 ft 1 in.). 
Clay; c. 760-c. 735 sce. The main panel, 
level with the handles, shows mourners 
with the body of a woman. 
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3.12 Attic Late 
Geometric | krater: 
funeral processions. 
H. 1.23 m (4 ft). Clay; 
c. 760—c. 735 BCE. 


3.13 Attic Late 
Geometric | krater 
(detail): fight 

at a ship. Clay; 

c. 760—c. 735 BCE. 


we see the laying out of a corpse in the courtyard 
of a house [3.11]. Mourners stand to either side, 
tearing their hair. A basic convention for marking 
gender emerges: males are nude, females wear 
skirts. Clarity, not realism, is paramount: the 
burial shroud floats above the corpse, as if to leave 
nothing hidden. A large krater—a bowl for mixing 
wine and water—from the same vicinity shows a 
procession to the graveyard [3.12]. Both wheels of 
a chariot are visible, and all four legs of a horse: 
overlapping might cause confusion. Bodies are 
clearly articulated into basic elements, just like 

the pots themselves. The taste for visual richness, 
however, renders blank space unwelcome, so a 
flurry of zigzags, rosettes, and swastikas surrounds 


each figure. The antithesis of clothing for women 
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and nudity for men, ironclad in later Greek art, 
still admits some flexibility at this early date: the 
mourners to left are nude females, a feature far 
more congenial to the Near East than to later 
Greek mores. Below the main scene is a procession 
of charioteers bearing odd shields characteristic 

of this “Dipylon Style.” Similar shields appear 

on another krater with a scene of raiding that 
brings to mind the Ship Fresco from Thera [3.13] 
(compare 1.33). 

With LG II, the style starts to thaw. A few wavy 
lines emerge, and brushwork seems hastier and 
more fluid [3.14]. Snakes, always associated in the 
Greek mind with the Underworld, start to crawl 
over the shoulders and handles of amphorae. 
Scenes of combat fade from the iconographic 


3.14 (right) Attic Late 
Geometric II neck- 
handled amphora: 
mourners, warriors 
and horses. Clay; 

c. 735-c. 690 BCE. 

The warriors wear 
round shields—one of 
which is emblazoned 
with a “Dipylon” shield. 
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repertoire, leaving repetitive processions and 
rituals. Silhouette is no longer an unbreakable rule 
for figures: some outlining occurs, anticipating 
developments in the seventh century. The vases 
themselves are often smaller and slimmer. 

Other cities produced pottery, not just Athens. 
The island of Euboia, for instance, developed 
its own Geometric ware [3.15, 3.16]. While it 
tracked the Attic style in the Protogeometric, it 
stubbornly resisted the influence of Attic Early 
Geometric, and showed Athenian influence again 
only in the early eighth century. The Euboian 
Late Geometric krater in 3.15 is typically 
cosmopolitan: found on Cyprus, it bears a 
venerable Near Eastern motif of goats nibbling at 
a Tree of Life. Euboian drinking cups (skyphoi) 


Bronze Age? 


3.15 (left) Euboian Late 
Geometric krater from Cyprus 
(“the Cesnola krater”). 

H. 1.15 m (3 ft 9% in.). Clay; 
mid-8th century sce. At center, 
goats nibble a Tree of Life and 
to either side are horses with 
double axes: holdovers from the 


with hanging or “pendant” semicircles (3.16) arise 
in the later Protogeometric and last into the eighth 
century, well after such designs had fallen from 
favor elsewhere; archaeologists treasure them for 
their use in tracking Euboian contacts with the 
wider Mediterranean world. In Ionia, meanwhile, 
Subgeometric “bird bowls” lasted through the 
seventh century [3.17]. A local Protogeometric 
style endured in the west until the middle of the 
eighth century. 

In short, stylistic change varied over time and 
across space. It is for just this reason that style 
is so useful to archaeologists: you can use it to 
date archaeological sites and to track regional 
interaction. But the reliance on style comes at a 
cost— for style, like beauty, is in the eye of the 


3.16 (below) Euboian 
Sub-Protogeometric skyphos 
(cup) decorated with pendant 
semicircles. H. 6.7 cm (2% in.). 
Clay; 10th-8th century BcE. 

This type of cup is found around 
the Mediterranean and plays an 
important role in the archaeology 
of the period. 


3.17 (below) Ionian 
“bird bowl.” 

W. 14 cm (5% in.). 
Clay; c. 625 Bce. 
Another important 
pottery type, widely 
distributed in the 
East Greek world. 
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3.18 (below) The 
development of 
Athenian cremation 
burials over time. 

The drawing shows 
how changes in pottery 
style correspond 
roughly to changes 

in burial practices. 


fill 


fel pyre refuse 


beholder. When an archaeologist digs up a pot, 
she needs to identify its style in order to date the 
archaeological context. But to look at a pot and 
say “That’s LG I” or “That’s LG II” seems more 
like art criticism than science. Part of what makes 
archaeology interesting is the way it combines 
these two very different outlooks, “hard” science 
and “soft” humanism. 


POTTERY AND SOCIETY AT ATHENS: 
STYLE IN CONTEXT 


Athenian Geometric is a virtual primer of 
design. With economy and clarity, it relates two- 
dimensional pattern to three-dimensional shape. 
But what, if anything, does this style tell us about 
life in the Iron Age? To answer this question, 
we need to look at the archaeological context. 
Athenian pottery is particularly well represented 
in Athenian graves. Significantly, the shifts in style 
correspond roughly to changes in burial practice — 
and, very likely, to changes in Athenian society 
as well. 

Graves are complicated things to interpret. 
Many Iron Age Greeks did not get a fancy 
burial, or even any burial at all: they were 
too poor. Their remains do not turn up in the 
archaeological record. As a result, it is very risky 
to use graves as an index of total population; 
they are an index only of the number of people 
receiving archaeologically visible burial. Those 
who received special treatment after death were a 
minority; but the sort of treatment they got could 
be very revealing of how they and their families 
wished to present themselves. 

The Submycenaean period saw a wholesale 
transformation in death ritual. For centuries, 
Greeks had placed their dead in tholos or chamber 


Protogeometric Early Geometric 
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tombs, reusing these structures multiple times. 
They largely stopped doing so in the eleventh 
century, although Thessaly never abandoned the 
practice. Submycenaean graves are stone-lined 
pits called “cists,” each containing a single body 
and, perhaps, a few pots. This form of burial 

had existed as far back as the Middle Helladic 
period. All but forgotten in the days of Mycenaean 
ascendance, cist graves had survived in remote 
areas, especially north central Greece, only to 
reemerge after the twelfth-century collapse. Like 
the adoption of iron, this change in burial practice 
may represent a rejection of the immediate Late 
Helladic past. But it may also attest to migration 
within Greece; it is difficult to imagine how 

these customs could have been transmitted if 

not by provincial folk who had never wholly 
abandoned them. 

Narrowing in on Athens, we find a major 
change in death ritual in the late eleventh 
century, contemporary with the beginnings of the 
Protogeometric style and ironworking. Instead 
of burying their dead, Athenians started to burn 
them. The ritual was similar to what we have seen 
in the great mound at Lefkandi (see pp. 77-78). 
It involved burning the body outside the grave, 
placing the ashes in a pot, and then burying the 
pot along with offerings and pyre debris [3.18]. 
A low mound often marked the site. The shape 
of the pot corresponded to the gender of the 
deceased: neck-handled amphorae for men, belly- 
and shoulder-handled ones for women. Toward 
the end of the tenth century, grave mounds 
became larger and were crowned with stone slabs 
or with large pots known as marker vases. 

With the beginning of Early Geometric, 

c. 900, the number of graves decreases: either 
the population declined or, more likely, fewer 


ARENI 


Middle Geometric 


Middle Geometric Late Geometric 


people considered costly burials appropriate to 
their means. Such graves as do exist are relatively 
rich; there is even some gold. We may well 
be seeing the beginnings of social distinctions 
between the wealthy few who raise grave mounds, 
and the invisible many who do not. Graves are 
progressively wealthier until the end of the ninth 
century (Middle Geometric) —when, c. 800, 
inhumation returns. Once again, Athenians bury 
their dead in cists, still crowned with mounds and 
markers. “Heroic” cremation does not disappear, 
but the ashes now go into cists as well. Most 
important of all, there is a shift in the placement 
of graves. Later Greek cemeteries are almost 
invariably outside city limits, in a necropolis, 
or “city of the dead,” alongside the city of the 
living (“extramural burial,” to archaeologists). 
Through the first part of Middle Geometric, 
however, Athenian graves turn up within the area 
of settlement (“intramural burial”). For instance, 
the pot in 3.7 came from a burial in the heart of 
Athens. Graves started to migrate to the margins 
only in the latter part of Middle Geometric, or 
around 800 BCE. For some scholars, this change 
suggests a change in belief: Athenians came to see 
their dead as fearful, even unclean, and pushed 
them away. More plausibly, the marginalization 
of graves is the trace of a historical process: the 
coalescence of the city. Only c. 800, it seems, 
did the city come into focus as a well-defined 
zone free from burials. Elsewhere in Greece this 
spatial definition is unmistakable: the first city 
walls went up in the eighth century, notably at 
Smyrna in Asia Minor [3.19]. At Athens, where 
the Akropolis kept its Mycenaean wall and could 
serve as a refuge, the situation was more fluid. 
The LG I figural style arrives at just this 
moment. Both 3.11 and 3.12 are marker vases: 
as ever, the belly-handled amphora signifies a 
female grave, while the wine-and-water bowl 
(krater) signifies male. But these examples are 
huge, ostentatious, adorned with emblems of elite 
life (horse ownership and fighting especially). 
“Dipylon” shields present a particular mystery. 
Leaving most of the body exposed, they are hardly 
practical, but they may be efforts to reproduce 
the figure-8 shields of the Mycenaean age. The 
graves themselves, however, are not so richly 
furnished as in Middle Geometric. The overall 
tendency is toward greater investment in the 


3.19 (above) 
Reconstruction 


grave marker than in the funeral itself: the grave 


may be spare, but the marker vase is spectacular. 
drawing of Smyrna 


(modern Izmir, on the 
west coast of Turkey) 
in the 8th century BCE. 
Note the city wall. 


This change indicates a shift in priorities. Grave 
goods are visible briefly to the family assembled 
round the funeral pyre, and then pass from view; 
marker vases are visible to a broader public. In 
LGI, the community matters more than it did 
in the past. Oversized markers still celebrate a 
wealthy lifestyle and the importance of kinship, 
but they do so in the face of new, communitarian 
pressures. With LG IJ, such pressures sweep away 
the old style. Marker vases disappear, and old- 
fashioned cremation burials hit their low point. 
Both graves and pots are smaller, simpler, and 
relatively homogeneous. The only grave goods 
are ceramics, now left outside the grave in a 
special trench. Scenes of “heroic” battle fall out 
of fashion. LG II seems, in short, like a leveling 
response to the ostentation of the grand LGI style. 
At issue in the change is not so much class—any 
archaeologically visible grave was beyond the 
means of most Athenians—as lifestyle. The mode 
of burial identifies the deceased, and the survivors, 
either with the civic community as a whole or 
with particular social and kinship groups within 
that community. 

In short, by relating changes in Athenian 
pottery to changes in mortuary practice, it is 
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possible to draw inferences about Athenian 
society. We can see the Athenians breaking with 
the past in Submycenaean, and an elite emerging 
in Early and Middle Geometric. From the end of 
Middle Geometric and into Late Geometric, there 
is more competition between elites for status, 
more people are receiving archaeologically visible 
burial, and the city is coming into focus; these 
developments suggest the emergence of the 

polis as a cultural and political entity. 

The appearance of figural decoration in LG I 

did not occur in a vacuum, but in the context of 
increasing community involvement and bidding 
for status. In this light, LG II might be seen as 

the style of a new and relatively egalitarian form 
of community. As we shall see in Chapter 4, 
however, this spirit did not last long. 


TENDING TOMBS, 
WORSHIPING HEROES 


Ever since the time of Lefkandi, some Greeks 

had been using death ritual and grave markers 

to elevate their dead above the common lot. The 
local aristocrats whose graves cluster around the 
great mound were likening themselves to the great 
chieftain. Similar practices pervade the Greek 
world, albeit with local variations. At Athens, as 
we have just seen, large marker vases declared 
status before a newly important community. At 
Eleutherna on Crete, by contrast, the community 
itself may have singled out individuals for special 
honor: over almost 300 years between the early 
ninth and the late seventh centuries, exceptional 
warriors were cremated and then buried ina 
single tomb. Argos, meanwhile, continued the 
practice of heroizing burial for individuals. Tombs 
of the eighth century contain helmets and spits, 
emblems of warrior prowess and of communal 
dining, respectively. The last of these tombs 
contained a remarkable suit of bronze armor (a 
panoply), including a helmet based on Assyrian 
models [3.20]. Such rich furnishings suggest that, 
at Argos, the funeral itself remained an important 
venue for claims to exceptional status. 

Tending ancestral graves was an important 
obligation, for it established a family’s continuous 
presence in the land. Such veneration could take 
the form of offerings, or even of ritual meals as at 
Lefkandi. On the island of Naxos, for instance, 
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graves of c. 900 were sunk into old Mycenaean 
walls, forging an unmistakable link with the 

past. Keeping this connection alive was the 
responsibility of subsequent generations, who 
held ritual meals above the graves for the next two 
centuries. As at Lefkandi in the tenth century, a 
huge grave mound eventually covered both the 
graves and the dining areas. 

Where no ancestors existed, it was necessary 
to invent them. In the second half of the eighth 
century, large numbers of offerings started to 
appear at Mycenaean tombs around Greece. 
The most likely explanation for this practice 
is that it legitimized landownership. Honoring 
former occupants, perhaps even claiming them 
as ancestors, was a way of demonstrating 
one’s connection to a piece of real estate. Such 
connections seem to have been especially doubtful 
or tenuous in the later eighth century, at exactly 
the time that city states were acquiring greater 
definition. After a generation or so, the situation 
seems to have stabilized; at any rate, most 
Mycenaean tombs fell back into disuse. 


3.20 Armor froma 
“heroic” burial at 
Argos. Bronze; late 
8th century sce. The 
helmet resembles 
those worn by soldiers 
of the Assyrian empire. 


3.21 Bronze urn for holding cremated remains, with marble 
lid and stone receptacle. From the West Gate cemetery at 
Eretria; c. 720 BCE. 


An even more dramatic transformation 
occurred at Eretria. The process began c. 720 
with a “princely” burial [3.21, 3.22]. The 
cremated remains of a dead man were placed in 
a metal vessel along with exceptionally wealthy 
gifts, including a gold diadem, weapons of iron, 
bowls of bronze, and a Mycenaean spearhead of 
bronze, surely a great heirloom. As at Lefkandi 
nearby, a cemetery grew up around this grave. 
Fourteen more graves radiated from the first 
burial, suggesting a small family plot. After some 
forty years of use—roughly two generations — 
came the final monumentalization. The Eretrians 
enclosed the plot within the walls of the city, not 
far from its western gate (a process strikingly 
reminiscent of Bronze Age Kolonna on Aegina; 
see box p. 50). Burials ceased, and the existing 
graves were covered with a triangular pavement; 
a wall bounded the precinct on the southern 
side. This monumentalization recalls the roughly 
contemporary grave mound at Naxos. In each 
case, communal effort transformed a family plot 
into a public landmark. 

At Eretria, the triangular pavement and wall 
may indicate a cultic function. A similar triangular 
shrine at Athens honored the “thrice-fathers,” 
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that is, the generic great-grandfathers of the city as 
a whole: the three sides of the triangle symbolize 
the three generations separating the ancestors 
from the present day. The pavement at Eretria 
suggests a similar function. The city had, in effect, 
nationalized this family plot—and, in the process, 
transformed the dead prince into a hero. 

In a way, the Geometric Greeks treated 
memory as a resource, precious as gold. 
Individual clans could exploit this resource by 
tending the graves of their ancestors, real or 
imagined, or by reciting their deeds in poems 
(specifically, such epic poems as those of Homer, 
which employed a special meter and had roots 
in the Bronze Age). The ritual meals at Lefkandi, 
Naxos, and elsewhere, or the veneration of 
Mycenaean tombs, are good examples of this 
exploitation of memory. In each case, however, 
the emerging cities nationalized this resource. 
They did so by transforming family ancestors into 
civic “heroes.” Earthen mounds erased the ritual 
dining areas even as they marked the dead as 
superhuman. Memory became public property, so 
to speak: the deeds and stature of the dead were 


Geometric tombs 
Early Archaic period 


Middle Archaic period E 


Late Archaic period || 


3.22 (above) 
Phases of the West 
Gate cemetery at 
Eretria, showing 
how a private 
grave evolved into 
a family cemetery 
and, eventually, a 


monumental shrine. 
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3.23 (below, top) Plan 
of a probable ruler’s 
dwelling at Nichoria 
in the Peloponnesos 
(phase IV.1); c. 975- 
c. 800 sce. Note the 
paved circle toward 
the rear: used for cult 
activity, it suggests 

a close association 
between the ruler and 
religion. Compare 2.2 
(Early Helladic), 5.10 
(Middle Helladic), and 
3.5 (Protogeometric). 


stone base 


storage pits 


now taken to benefit the community at large, not 
just a particular clan. This “communalization” 
of memory was an important, if unstated, 
function of public works in Iron Age Greece. 


SANCTUARIES 


The First Temples 

The rise of the polis is equally apparent in the 
development of religious sanctuaries. Every city 
state had a patron deity, typically worshiped on 
the local citadel, or akropolis (literally, “high 
city”): Athena at Athens, Hera at Argos and 
Samos, Apollo at Eretria, and so on. The attention 
these deities received, in the form of offerings or 
architecture, is a good index of the importance 

of civic institutions in daily life. 
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A Greek sanctuary had three basic elements: 
an altar for blood sacrifice; a temple to house 
offerings; and a gated wall to demarcate the 
precinct. None of these elements was strictly 
necessary for worship: the central act, sacrifice, 
could occur anywhere. Prior to the eighth century, 
in fact, much religious activity occurred in the 
absence of a built sanctuary site. Sacrifice could 
take place in the open air (for instance, in sacred 
groves, such as the one Nausikaa mentions to 
Odysseus) or in the house of the local ruler. As 
in the Bronze Age, the king had privileged access 
to the divine; sacrifice, as a ritual meal, was also 
an occasion for hospitality. With time, however, 
this prerogative decayed. As power shifted from 
individuals to civic institutions, kings gradually 
ceased to embody sovereignty. That function 
devolved upon the gods; and traffic with the 
gods —that is, religion— became part of state 
administration. Priesthoods became public offices. 

Architecture was crucial to this process. 
Removing cult from the ruler’s house required 
the construction of a new site for worship, and 
the result was the birth of the Greek temple. 

The temple was the god’s “house,” and early 
examples resembled princely dwellings of the sort 
familiar from Lefkandi (3.5): long, horseshoe- 
shaped halls, often with a porch at the front [3.23, 
3.24]. Rubble foundations, mudbrick walls, 

and thatched roofs were the basic materials. 
When the people of Lefkandi moved to Eretria in 
MG II, they raised just such a building for Apollo 
Daphnephoros (“the Laurel-Bearer”). The first 
temple at Eretria is known from scanty remains, 
but it was soon replaced by a larger horseshoe- 
shaped hall with a row of columns down the 
center. This new temple was unusually large for 
its time: a hekatompedon, or “hundred-footer” 
(100 ft, or 30 m, long). Smaller buildings, also 
with a horseshoe plan, stood nearby. At this early 
stage, religious buildings could still serve multiple 
functions. The Eretria temple, for instance, was 
used for feasting, and bronze casting went on in 

a very similar building next door. 


3.24 (left) Phases of the Temple of Apollo 
Daphnephoros (“the Laurel-Bearer”) at 
Eretria, showing its evolution from an 
apsidal hall into a rectilinear temple with 
a surrounding colonnade. 


3.25 (right) Rectilinear temple model 

from the sanctuary of Hera near Argos. 

L. 37.5 cm (15 in.). Clay; late 8th century BcE. 
The meaning of the painted patterns is 
unclear: are they merely decorative, or do 
they represent architectural features or 
religious symbols? 


Whether domestic or sacred, such horseshoe- 
shaped ground plans owed little to the immediate 
Mycenaean past. They did, however, resemble 
houses of the Early and Middle Bronze Age. 
Dwellings of this basic type appeared at Lerna in 
Early Helladic II and were common throughout 
Greece in the Middle Helladic period. They fell 
out of use in Mycenaean lands, but seem to have 
lingered at remote sites, especially in north central 
Greece. At the sanctuary of Apollo at Thermon 
in Aetolia, for instance, a horseshoe-shaped 
building (“Megaron A”), dating back to MH, 
seems to have been standing well into the 
Geometric period (see 5.10). This reversion to 
MH architecture mirrors the revival of cist graves 
at about the same time. It represents a break with 
the later Bronze Age and, perhaps, a record of 
migration from peripheral areas of Greece into the 
old Mycenaean heartland. 

The situation reversed again in the middle of 
the eighth century. From this date there was a 
deliberate return to Late Helladic models, real or 
imagined. Throughout Greece, horseshoe-shaped 
shrines and houses gave way to rectangular ones 
based on the old megaron form: a rectangular 
room with a porch under columns. Dwellings 
at Eretria became rectilinear c. 700 BCE, and by 
the middle of the seventh century a rectangular 
hall had replaced the old “hundred-footer,” 
with its horseshoe plan. A model from the great 
sanctuary of Hera near Argos registers the 
change [3.25]. 

This return to an imaginary past is visible 
in religion as well. In a Bronze Age shrine at 
Ayia Irini on Keos, for example, locals salvaged 
the head of a Minoan statue—a goddess with 
upraised arms like the one in (2.36)—and offered 
it worship after a lapse of some two hundred 
years [3.26]. They mistook her pointed chin for 
a beard, however, and for the next four centuries 
made offerings to Dionysos, god of wine. The 
Greeks invented tradition when they needed it. 
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3.26 Late Minoan goddess head reused as a cult 
image of Dionysos at the site of Ayia Irini on the 
island of Kea. Reuse: mid-8th century BCE. 


Why Temples? 

Temples required considerable investment of 
manpower and materials. What motivated such 
expenditure? Political necessity was one factor. 

As we have seen, temple building represented an 
important stage in the political evolution of Greek 
cities. Day to day, however, a Greek temple had 
two main functions. First, it was a gift to the deity, 
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3.27 Distribution of 
shrines in the region 
of Corinth during the 
Geometric period. 


typically from the community as a whole. Second, 
it provided shelter and security for offerings, first 
and foremost a statue of the deity (sometimes 
termed a “cult image”). Homer gives a good 
example of how these two functions coincided. In 
the twelfth book of the Odyssey, some mutinous 
sailors forge group solidarity by means of a vow: 
“Tf ever we reach our homeland in Ithaca, our first 
act shall be to build the Sun-God a rich temple 
and fill it with precious offerings” (Odyssey 12. 
345-47). As a collective gift, the temple fosters 
community amongst the crewmen, but it also 
serves a practical role as a storehouse. These two 
functions are clues to the role of temples in the 
emerging state. 

Communal shrines attest to a level of 
organization, and a quantity of labor and 
material, that were unattainable in earlier periods. 
Their appearance is part of a larger process of 
social integration. The marking out of sacred 
space goes along with the walling of cities and 
the movement of graves to the city’s periphery. 
Mortals, gods, and the dead each acquired their 
own distinct “zones” in the eighth century. Behind 
such developments we may infer increasing 
formalization of land tenure. With population 
rising, wealth increasing, and sovereign power 
centralizing, property rights became increasingly 
important. Whether in the decoration of pots or 
the organization of space, boundaries mattered in 
the eighth century as never before. 
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Many Greek city states used sanctuary 
architecture to mark their territory. It was not 
uncommon for a city to have at least two major 
shrines: one at the city’s center and another 
at the borderlands. Corinth is an instructive 
example. The city invested heavily in sanctuaries 
on the isthmus in the eighth century, especially 
the shrines of Poseidon at Isthmia and Hera at 
Perachora [3.27]. Isthmia, on the road linking 
the Peloponnesos to central Greece, was the more 
strategically important site, and it accordingly 
received dedications of weaponry and tripods. 
Perachora dominated shipping in the Corinthian 
Gulf, and here the gifts ran more to Phoenician 
and Western imports, with an emphasis on 
feminine items, such as jewelry. Between the two 
shrines there was a rough-and-ready opposition 
between war and commerce, masculine and 
feminine, local and foreign. In tandem, Perachora 
and Isthmia asserted Corinthian hegemony 
over the isthmus and its shipping, beating out 
such potential rivals as Megara. Interestingly, 
investment at these outlying shrines preceded 
the final consolidation of Corinth’s own 
urban center. As in the creation of extramural 
cemeteries, border sanctuaries helped to define 
the city. Such bipolar arrangements represent yet 
another way in which emerging states carved up 
the landscape. 


Interstate Shrines 
Some shrines, however, gradually became 
independent of their home cities, especially when 
the state was weak and the sanctuary remote. A 
few of these sanctuaries, such as the Temple of 
Hera in the hills above Argos, acquired regional 
status. Others, such as Delphi and Olympia, grew 
until they attracted visitors from all over the Greek 
world: the so-called Panhellenic (“All-Greek”) 
shrines. These super-shrines are the topic of 
Chapter 7, but they require a brief mention here. 
Interstate shrines arose for essentially 
two reasons. First, they provided venues for 
conspicuous consumption by aristocrats, via 
athletics and costly gifts to the god. Instead of 
displaying their wealth before their fellow citizens, 
say with an offering on the local akropolis, 
aristocrats from different cities could meet on 
neutral ground. The result was a social network 
that transcended local, civic ties. Olympia attained 


special status in this way over the course of the 
eighth century. Its famous games were established, 
according to tradition, in 776, but more likely 
evolved over the course of a century or more. 
Here men could display athletic prowess before 
one another, obtaining glory through sport. 

Since training, not to mention horses and 

chariots for racing, was expensive, usually only 
the wealthy competed. 

Second, interstate shrines often housed oracles, 
as at Delphi. The essential function of an oracle 
was not to predict the future. Rather, it was to 
provide “binding arbitration” in public and 
private disputes. During times of crisis, states 
or individuals could appeal to a god with a yes- 
or-no question about what course of action to 
take. The god’s response would legitimize one or 
another course of action, thereby paving the way 
for consensus. Olympia emphasized athletics, but 
had an oracle; Delphi emphasized the oracle, but 
added athletics in the early sixth century. 

The clientele of interstate shrines is reflected 
in the material record. Private dedications are, 
in these early centuries, far more important 
than architecture. There was simply no strong, 
centralized communal authority to build large 
temples at these sites. Interstate shrines functioned 
as social and political safety valves: spaces 
for competition within the elite class, and for 
competition between elites and civic institutions. 
As a state intervention, architecture had no place. 


GIFTS TO THE GODS 


We have seen that there was a decline in grave 
goods at Athens in the course of the eighth 
century. A similar pattern pertained throughout 


Greece. At the same time, however, there was 

a corresponding increase in votive offerings. 

The change was both quantitative and qualitative: 
there were more sanctuaries receiving more 
offerings of greater expense. Here again, the 
emergence of the state is in evidence: investment 
in family-based death ritual fell, while investment 
in the larger community, as exemplified by its 
patron deities, rose. 

Greek religion was contractual: the gods 
bestowed favor in exchange for gifts. Blood 
sacrifice was one such gift. The victim—an ox was 
best, but sheep, pigs, goats, and other animals 
would do—would be butchered and roasted 
on an altar; the smoke went to the gods above, 
and the meat would be shared out amongst the 
worshipers. Such ritual meals provided the 
Greeks with a basic model of community. At the 
sacrifice, everyone received an appropriate share, 
from the gods above to the dogs who licked the 
bones; the emphasis here is on “appropriate,” 
which is not necessarily the same as “equal.” 
Special status came to the one who organized 
the feast, provided the meat and supervised the 
distribution of food. The meals leave traces in 
Greek sanctuaries, in the form of dinnerware, 
bronze spits, and burnt remains. 


Bronze Figurines 

Blood sacrifice was fleeting. A bronze bull, on the 
other hand, could stand in for a live one, and had 
the advantage of remaining permanently on view 
[3.28]. It was also perfect, without blemish: the 
horns, legs, and tail typically make a series of short 
arcs radiating from the animal’s body, a pleasing 
decorative pattern. Indeed, the Greek word for 
any statue dedicated to a god was agalma, literally 


3.28 Animal figurines 
from the sanctuary 
of Zeus at Olympia. 
Bronze; mostly 

8th century BCE. 
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“a delight.” Such figures aimed to please. But, like 
marker vases, they also displayed wealth before 

a wide audience, thereby increasing the status of 
the donor in the local community. In an era when 
metal of any kind was relatively scarce, even a 
small bronze bull could impress. Piety and prestige 
went hand in hand. 

Considerable technical skill went into the 
manufacture of such figurines, which often 
occurred at or near sanctuary sites. Small bronzes 
were cast solid using the “lost wax” process. 

A detailed model was produced in beeswax and 
invested with a clay mold; then the mold was 
heated, the wax poured out, and molten bronze 
poured in. When the metal cooled, the result was a 
bronze replica of the original model. Later, a more 
complex version of the process allowed sculptors 
to produce larger statues while economizing on 
bronze (see box p. 176). 


Tripods 

Bigger, costlier and more prestigious than 
figurines were bronze tripod cauldrons [3.29]. 
The shape goes back to the Bronze Age 

(see 2.17 a, b). Originally used for cooking 
sacrificial victims, these versatile objects were 
tokens in other economies as well, notably an 
informal network of gift exchange within Greek 
aristocracies. Tripods turn up occasionally in 
graves before the eighth century; there was even 
a workshop producing them at Lefkandi c. 900. 
Early ones are of hammered bronze with solid- 
cast legs. 

In the eighth century tripod cauldrons become 
larger and more ornate. Too unwieldy for 
practical use, these later tripods are display pieces, 
and are found only in sanctuaries. Both legs and 
bowl are now hammered, and solid-cast horses 
or warriors sometimes adorn the handles [3.30]. 
These figures epitomize the Geometric habit of 
breaking things down into clearly defined parts. 
Just as an Athenian potter would use pattern 
bands to mark the main elements of a pot, so 
the bronze casters divide bodies into distinct 
segments. The warrior figure, for instance, is 
based ultimately on a common type of Levantine 
“smiting” god [3.31]. But where the Greek figure 
is all bulges and joints, the Levantine one is 
smooth, even fleshy. Greek, too, is the warrior’s 
nudity. Males are rarely nude in Near Eastern art, 
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3.29 Reconstruction of a tripod cauldron with 
hammered legs, from Olympia. H. 1.55 m 

(5 ft 1% in.). Bronze; 8th century sce. Note the 
small horse figurines attached to the handles. 


while female nudity is not uncommon; exactly the 
opposite of Greek norms (see 4.21). Interaction 
with the East was never a matter of passive 
borrowing; the Greeks adapted their models to fit 
their own tastes and needs. 

Some hammered-bronze tripod legs have panels 
containing figure scenes; each scene stands alone. 
It is hard to tell whether these vignettes represent 
particular myths, although they sometimes 
resemble later narrative images [3.32]. Yet the 
absence of iconographic signposts is revealing 
in itself. Geometric art, even when bound for 


export, was produced in small communities where 


3.30 “Smiting” figure 
from the handle of a 
tripod from Olympia. 
H. 14.4 cm (5% in.). 
Bronze; 8th century BCE. 
It is unclear whether 


ao 


such figures represent 
gods or mortals. 


everyone knew everyone else, and most people 
never traveled more than a few miles from home. 
It seems never to have occurred to Geometric 
craftsmen that their imagery might be puzzling 
to anyone who was not in the know; or, if it did 
occur to them, they did not care. This outlook 

is typical of oral cultures, in which face-to-face 
conversation is the basic model of communication: 
if in doubt, one can always ask. Even as the 
horizons of the Greek world expanded in Late 
Geometric, a basic parochialism remained. 


Gifts, Writing, and Tradition 

Tripods and other precious goods were magnets 
for oral tradition. Homer loves to recite the 
histories of such objects, as when Achilles gives 
a bowl from the Phoenician town of Sidon as 

a prize at Patroklos’ funeral (see box, right). A 
tripod on display at Delphi in the fourth century 
was believed to be the one that Achilles staked 
at these very games. By virtue of their heirloom 
status, such objects gave tangible form to 
historical tradition. They brought the past into 
the present, just as the Sidonian bowl triggers 
the poet’s recitation of previous owners. It is 
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3.31 (left) Semitic 
“smiting” god wearing 
an Egyptian crown. 
Bronze; 9th- 

8th century BCE. 


3.32 (right) Part of the leg 
of a tripod from Olympia. 
L. (preserved) 46.7 cm (18% in.). 
Bronze; 8th century Bce. Upper 
panel: two males dueling over a 
tripod. In later Greek art, this scene 
would be taken to represent a 
fight between Apollo and Herakles 
for the sacred tripod of Delphi 

(see 0.3). Does this early scene 
illustrate that myth? Or was the 
myth invented to help make sense 
of enigmatic scenes like this one? 


thus fitting that tripods should bear 
scenes of heroic deeds on their legs: 
they tell the stories, if not of previous 
owners, at least of the heroes of old. 
Offered up in a sanctuary, a tripod or a 
Phoenician bowl retained this historical 
function: it made a fleeting act of piety 
into a permanent monument. Such 
vessels were, in a way, “containers” of 
memory —if only for those in the know. 
Writing changed everything. A votive statuette 
of c. 700 BCE depicts the god Apollo, nude, with 


Tripods as Prizes 


In this passage from Homer’s Iliad, the hero Achilles offers a 
tripod as a prize at the funeral games of Patroklos. 


The first prize he offered was for the chariot races: a woman 
skilled in all useful arts, and a three-legged cauldron with 
handles, that would hold twenty-two measures. 


Homer, Iliad 23. 262-65, tr. Butler (modified) 


Tripods would carry an aura of prestige for centuries. 
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3.33 Small figure of 
Apollo, dedicated by 
Mantiklos. Said to 
be from Boiotia. 

H. (preserved) 

20.3 cm (8 in.). 
Bronze; c. 700 BCE. 

A hole in the left hand 
suggests that he held 
a cylindrical object, 
perhaps a box. 


hair flowing over his shoulders [3.33]. The 
Geometric craftsman distills the body into 
symmetrical parts, using deep grooves to mark a 
central axis and a series of horizontals. Over the 
thighs is a short poem: “Mantiklos dedicated 
me to the God of the Silver Bow, who shoots 
from afar. Now you, Phoibos [i.e., Apollo], give 
me something good in return.” There could 
be no better statement of the contractual 
nature of Greek religion. Significantly, the 
text identifies the man who offered up 
this splendid gift. Such information is no 
longer taken for granted; the audience has 
broadened. Whether Apollo lives up to 
his side of the bargain or not, Mantiklos 
has established himself before his fellow 
citizens as a man of means. State sanctuaries 
provided a way to accommodate such display 
within a civic framework—one of the great 
innovations of the Late Geometric. 


LITERACY AND STORYTELLING 


The Alphabet 
The Mantiklos Apollo introduces another 
innovation of the eighth century: literacy. Greeks 
adapted the Phoenician alphabet to their own 
language in the early 700s (see box below). They 
did so, however, only after long exposure to the 
written word. As we have seen, contact with 
Phoenicia was continuous 
from the tenth century at 
least, and a Phoenician 
inscription has even been 
found near Knossos in 
a context of c. 900. It 
is conceivable that, for 
bookkeeping and the like, 
earlier Greeks may have 
employed Phoenician 
scribes. But the need for 
writing in Greek did not 
arise until the 700s. Why? 
Not all writing systems 
use an alphabet. As we 
have seen, the Greeks of the 
Bronze Age used a system 
based on syllables; the 
Egyptians used their famous 
hieroglyphics. But alphabets 
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came into vogue during the eighth century: the 
rising Assyrian empire adopted one at just this 
time. The rise of the Greek alphabet was part of a 
broader trend [3.34]. 

Interestingly, the earliest Greek inscriptions 
come from Italy. Contact with non-Greek Italians 
seems to have speeded the process; the earliest 
Greek inscription of all comes, surprisingly, from 
an Italic tomb of MG I at Gabii near Rome (it 
reads eulin[os] “good at spinning”). Broadening 
horizons required new means of communication. 

The Greeks adopted the alphabet piecemeal, 
and did not standardize letter forms until the 
Classical period: a striking illustration of cultural 
fragmentation. Phoenician writing, like modern 
Hebrew, read from right to left; early Greek 
texts could read any which way, or even wind 
back and forth (boustrophédon, or “ox-turn,” 
writing, so called because the words resemble 
the path of an ox plowing a field). Eventually 
the Greek alphabets settled into two main types, 
dubbed “red” and “blue” by modern scholars. 
The difference hinges on the value given to 
the letters W, X, and E. In a blue alphabet, for 
example, ¥ stands for ps, in a red one it stands 
for kh. Scholars use the evolution and distribution 
of these alphabets to track early Greek cultural 
contacts and trade routes. 

All Greek alphabets, however, made one 
significant change to the Phoenician prototype: 


Writing Comes to Greece 


The historian Herodotos describes how the Greeks learned to 
write from the Phoenicians (inhabitants of what is now Lebanon). 


These Phoenicians who came with Kadmos [legendary founder 
of Thebes]...brought with them to Greece, amongst many other 
kinds of learning, the alphabet, which had been unknown 
before this, I think, to the Greeks. As time went on the sound 
and the form of the letters were changed. At this time the Greeks 
who were settled around them were for the most part Ionians, 
and after being taught the letters by the Phoenicians, they used 
them with a few changes of form. In so doing, they gave to 

these characters the name of “Phoenician.” I have myself seen 
Kadmean writing in the Temple of Apollo at Thebes engraved on 
certain tripods and for the most part looking like Ionian letters. 


Herodotos, The Histories 5. 58-59, tr. Godley 


The Evolution of the Greek Alphabet 


3.34 The evolution of 
the Greek alphabet 
from Near Eastern 


PROTO- EARLY LETTER NAMES PHOENICIAN EARLY EARLY MODERN prototypes. The 
CANAANITE AND MEANING GREEK MONUMENTAL | ENGLISH : ; 
LATIN CAPITALS earliest Canaanite 


alp oxhead 


gaml throwstick 


digg fish 


o 

Cl bet house 
G 

b> 


5 ve hó(?) man calling 


? wó(waw) mace 
zé(n) ? 
TIL bé(t) fence? 
té(s) spindle? 


DM 


yad arm 


Soaoxr pref ILE 


kapp palm 

lamd ox-goad 

mém water 

nahl snake 

cén eye 

corner? 

so(d) plant 

qu(p) g 

ra'l head of man 
tam composite bow 


tó(taw) owner's mark 


x< 
a 


they introduced vowels. This change was probably 
a concession to the demands of Greek poetry. 
Verse in Greek scans as patterns of long and short 
vowels: it is impossible to write it with consonants 
alone. Here was something that no Phoenician 
scribe could do. Many of the earliest Greek 


letters are little 
A pictures, each sound 
corresponding to 
the thing depicted: 
thus the sound “m” 
is designated by a 
squiggly character 
that looks like mém, 
or “water”; it survives 
as our letter M. These 


,Y,rATUADW >» 


E meanings were lost 
in the translation into 
F Greek. Note: the Greek 
letters Ọ (phi), X (khi) 
and Y (psi) developed 


later and do not appear 


H H in this chart. 


ANNEER EA a 
fe) = fed a 


KE Ea m O uA GO H N A ig 
= eo 


inscriptions are, in fact, poems, if only very short 
ones. Scratched onto the wall of a Rhodian cup of 
c. 720, found at Ischia in the Bay of Naples, are 
the words “I am the cup of Nestor, good to drink 
from. Whoever drinks from me will at once be 
seized by desire of fair-crowned Aphrodite.” The 
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3.35 a, b East Greek, 
Rhodian, cup (Late 
Geometric) with 
inscription, from 
the island of Ischia 
in the Bay of Naples 
(“the Nestor Cup”). 
H. 10.3 cm (4% in.). 
Clay; c. 720 Bce. 


words scan as poetry in Greek, and seem to allude 


to a golden cup belonging to the hero Nestor in 
the Iliad [3.35 a, b] (see box p. 69). 

Why is poetry so prominent in early 
inscriptions? Some scholars suggest that the 
Greeks adapted the Phoenician alphabet 
specifically in order to write down the great epic 
poems of Homer; that is why they took such care 
to introduce vowels. Other scholars, however, 
believe Homer’s poems are so long that they 
presuppose literacy. It is a classic chicken-or-the- 
egg problem, and probably insoluble. 

In a larger sense, however, the sheer quantity 
of early verse inscriptions tells us something 
about the role of poetry in Greek life. Despite 
their differences in scale, both the Mantiklos 
inscription and the Homeric epics have one thing 


in common: they establish links to a heroic past, to 


a broader Mediterranean community, and to the 
gods. Mantiklos enters into a reciprocal relation 
with Apollo, while Homer’s epics provided a 
context for the actions and ideals of Geometric 
elites. Poetry was prominent in early inscriptions 
because it was useful: a tool to forge imaginary 
connections with the past and the East. 
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Stories in Art 

The relation between poetry and the visual arts is 
less clear. A terracotta centaur (part horse, part 
human) from the Toumba cemetery at Lefkandi is 
evidence for some sort of narrative [3.36]. He bears 
a gash on his left foreleg, representing a wound: this 
creature has been in a battle, implying a backstory. 
But what story, specifically? Some scholars have 
tried to identify the figurine as Khiron, tutor to the 
young Achilles, but firm evidence is lacking. Nor is 
the centaur an isolated case. Figural scenes in Late 
Geometric vase painting are equally tantalizing. 
Are the seaborne raiders in 3.13 to be associated 
with Akhaians going to Troy? Does the similarity 
to the Ship Fresco from Thera (see 1.33) indicate 

a continuous tradition of folktale or song? Or are 
such speculations unnecessary, given that piracy 
was a fact of life in the eighth century? After all, 
Geometric figure scenes are 


as generic as pattern bands. 
There is no way to answer 
such questions, for the 
artists leave no clues. 


3.36 Figurine of a centaur (?) from the Toumba 

cemetery at Lefkandi. H. 36 cm (14% in.). Clay; 

10th century sce. Centaurs are half horse, half human, 

and they are common in later Greek art. At this early 

date, however, not all “horsey” creatures are centaurs 

(see p. 109), so this figure’s identity is not absolutely certain. 


But that fact is interesting in itself. As with the 
scenes on tripod legs, the obscurity of Geometric 
art suggests a basic provincialism: however 
cosmopolitan its influences, Geometric art is village 


SUMMARY 


Geometric Greece, c. 1100-c. 700 BCE 


e The collapse of the Bronze Age system left the 
Greek world disorganized, poor, and illiterate. 
It took almost 400 years to develop social, 
cultural, and political institutions comparable 
to those of the Bronze Age. This period of 
rebirth is called the Geometric period, after 
a distinctive type of pottery decorated with 
abstract patterns. 


e Athenian Geometric pottery is especially 
important for dating; Euboian is especially 
important for tracking Greek activity overseas. 
Figure scenes do not become common until the 
eighth century; even then, they can be cryptic, 
and were presumably comprehensible only to a 
restricted local audience. 


e Greece benefitted economically from the 
presence of iron and from its position on trade 
routes connecting the eastern Mediterranean 
to points west. 


e Crete was an important point of contact with 
the East. Immigrants from Syria and elsewhere 
added to an already diverse population, 
bringing technological knowledge and 
sustaining the island at a time when much 
of Greece was impoverished. 


e The city state, or polis, emerged as the 
characteristic Greek form of society. City states 
included an urban center and surrounding 


countryside. Typical features of the urban center 


included a fortification wall, a marketplace 
(agora), a religious sanctuary, cemeteries 
outside city limits, and a port. Many city states 
used satellite religious sanctuaries to establish 
influence at borders. 


art, and it assumes that what it shows is obvious. 
Unfortunately, what was obvious to them is no 
longer so to us. But Greek horizons were soon to 
expand, as we shall see in the next chapter. 


e Honoring ancestors, and associating them 
with the heroes of old, was an important way 
for powerful Greeks to establish their social 
position. The West Gate cemetery at Eretria 
shows how such family-based practices could 
gradually become public institutions. 


e Greeks worshiped on a principle of tit-for-tat: 
gifts to the gods would bring divine favor in 
return. Particularly expensive gifts were a 
way for well-to-do Greeks to show off their 
piety—and their wealth. Bronze tripods were 
perhaps the most prestigious type of gift. 


e Investment in cemeteries declined toward 
the end of the Geometric period, even as 
investment in religious sanctuaries increased. 
This shift may indicate a greater emphasis on 
displaying wealth before a broad public. 


© Temples evolved out of rulers’ dwellings 
over the course of the Geometric period, 
suggesting that the power of kings and 
chieftains was gradually taken over by public 
institutions. Early temples had horseshoe 
plans; later ones were rectilinear. This 
development is especially clear at Eretria. 


è Interstate sanctuaries, such as Delphi and 
Olympia, emerged in the eighth century as 
sites for religious activity relatively free from 
state control. 


e Contact with the Near East introduced 
sophisticated technologies into Greece. In 
the eighth century, the Greeks adapted the 
Phoenician alphabet to their own purposes, 
altering it by the addition of vowels. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL OVERVIEW 


8th century 


Late 8th century 


c. 710-c. 615 
c. 700-late 7th century 


First half of 7th century 


c.685 

664 

E O= O 

Mid-7th century 
Mid-7th-early 6th century 


Second half of 7th century 


Hoplite combat 
Settlement begins in the West (Iskhia, Cumae, Naxos) 


Cult images from Dreros, Crete 
Investment shifts from graves to sanctuaries 
Overseas settlement begins in earnest 


Protocorinthian pottery, Corinth 
Protoattic pottery, Attica 


Mythological scenes 
Eastern-style cauldrons and tripod stands 


Greek mercenaries in Egypt 
Kypselos tyrant in Corinth 
Stone temple at Prinias 

Wild Goat pottery, south lonia 


First large stone sculpture (Dedalic) 


Development of black-figure technique, Corinth (Middle Protocorinthian) 


c. 630 Foundation of Metapontion, destruction of Incoronata 
c.620 Foundation of Naukratis in Egypt 
612 Fall of Nineveh; end of Assyrian empire 
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4.1 Middle 
Protocorinthian jug 
(the Chigi Vase), detail: 
a battle scene. Clay; 
mid-7th century BcE. 
The soldiers have 
characteristic hoplite 
armor and weapons: 
helmet, breastplate, shin 
guards, round shield, and 
spears. They march at 
their opponents in ranks 
as a piper keeps time. 
See also 4.18. 


t is now customary to call the period of the 

seventh century the Protoarchaic, though 

it has in the past been referred to as the 
“Orientalizing” period. Despite its colonialist ring, 
that term had some use: Near Eastern imagery 
swept away the Geometric style at this time, 
and Near Eastern motifs and customs pervaded 
Greek society at every level. The poet Hesiod was 
composing epics on Near Eastern models, Sappho 
of Lesbos was singing the praises of Near Eastern 
luxuries, and the Near Eastern custom of drinking 
while reclining became central to upper-class life. 
As we have seen, the distinction between Greece 
and its neighbors had never been clear-cut. But 
now, more than ever before, many Greeks found 
the idea of the East to be specially important — 
whether as something to embrace or to reject. 

If the polis system took root in the Geometric 
period, it blossomed in the Protoarchaic. City 
states became more cohesive and powerful. Some 
elites were enthusiastic participants in this process, 
others resisted, so the results were varied. Many 
cities remained in the hands of small cadres of 
wealthy men, oligarchs. In others, a new political 
figure arose: the tyrannos, or tyrant, a nobleman 
who allied with the lower classes to seize power 
for himself. Tyrants were not necessarily brutal 
or oppressive, but they embodied the centralizing 
power of the state, and were usually concerned 


to limit the power of rival elites. In many cities, 
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regardless of the regime, disgruntled elites 
packed up and moved overseas: a diaspora 

that would change the Mediterranean forever. 
Sparta developed its own special political system, 
conquering the neighboring land of Messenia 
and forcing its population into serfdom. Athens 
remained backward throughout the 6oos. 

In this chapter we shall see how the emergence 
of distinctive forms of infantry combat, already 
under way in Geometric, had profound effects 
on Greek concepts of citizenship; how overseas 
settlement made the Greeks newly self-conscious 
of the architectural and institutional elements of 
the city state; how the new sense of community 
made sanctuaries more important than graves 
as venues for the display of wealth; how a richly 
imagined world of ancient heroes and Eastern 
luxury became visible in the material record; and 
how contacts with Egypt provided the catalyst 
for the emergence of Greek sculpture. We shall 
track these developments across multiple media: 
pottery and sculpture, jewelry and metalwork, 
architecture and weaponry. 


HOPLITES 


Crucial to all these developments was a change in 
Greek military tactics. In Homer’s Iliad, combat 
consists largely of duels between brilliant heroes: 
the well-born ruler is the prime focus of attention. 
Heroic fighting of this sort never lost its appeal 
for certain segments of Greek society—but it 
was a fantasy. Real combat was very different. A 
new technology arose in the eighth and seventh 
centuries: battle between ranks of armored 
infantry in tight formation. Soldiers with bronze 
helmets, breastplates, shields, and shin guards 
would line up side by side, the shield of each 
man helping to protect the comrade immediately 
to his left [4.1] (see also 4.18). Holding a spear 
in the right hand, ranks of these hoplites would 
march slowly toward one another before clashing. 
Fighting in such a formation, called a phalanx, 
required discipline and discouraged individual 
action: keeping rank was everything. Hoplites 
were, at least in theory, the ultimate team players, 
very different from the individualistic heroes of 
epic poetry. 

The anonymity of hoplite warfare ran 
contrary to old, epic ideals, but it was the perfect 


expression of a new, civic-minded ideology that 
was taking root in Greece. As early as c. 730-720, 
the mass burial of some 120 soldiers on Paros— 
including two Late Geometric vessels decorated 
with images of hoplites—vividly illustrates this 
new ethos: equality in life, equality in death. This 
way of dealing with war dead contrasts sharply 
with the practice at Eleutherna in the same period: 
there, as we saw in the previous chapter (pp. 77- 
86), the community seems to have selected only 
certain, special individuals for honor. The practice 
stopped at the end of the seventh century. 
Participation in the army brought with it 
citizen rights, and was open to any freeborn man 
who could afford the necessary armor. A limited 
egalitarianism thus entered Greek social life. 
Within the hoplite class, all men were notionally 
equal, just as all men were equal and anonymous in 
the phalanx. Everyone outside that class — women, 
the poor, slaves—was by definition inferior. Some 
men, of course, considered themselves more equal 
than others; we can call them “elitists.” Their sense 
of entitlement usually took the form of nostalgia 
for an imaginary past of aristocratic privilege, 
a world without the phalanx, in which heroic 
warriors rode around in chariots and communed 
directly with the gods. The resulting tensions 
between hoplites, would-be heroes, and the 
disenfranchised characterized Greek politics 
for the next three centuries and more. 
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The Greeks Overseas 

In many parts of Greece the seventh century was 
a time of population growth. The pattern is not 
universal: settlement in Attica and the Cyclades 
(on Andros, Paros, Siphnos, Tenos) contracted in 
these years. But increasing political centralization 
on the one hand, and increasing pressure for land 
on the other, produced a major change in Greece 
at the end of the Geometric period. Greeks started 
leaving their homeland, establishing settlements 
first in southern Italy, then Sicily, and eventually 
in the north Aegean, Africa, the Black Sea, Spain, 
France, and elsewhere. 

These new settlements always had a “mother 
city” (métropolis), but the settlers could be a 
mixed lot and the resulting foundations were 
wholly independent. For instance, Thasos in 


the north Aegean was in theory a foundation 

of the Cycladic island of Paros. But the poet 
Arkhilokhos, who accompanied the expedition in 
the seventh century, describes his fellow settlers as 
a motley group, “the dregs of all Greece.” Indeed, 
settlements were often the product of individual 
initiative, not state policy. Every expedition had 

a leader, or oikist, usually of aristocratic birth. 
His authority frequently derived from a divine 
oracle: Delphi rose to prominence in part because 
of its role in legitimizing sovereignty in overseas 
settlements (see Chapter 3). Such leaders were 
not normally mouthpieces of state power, 

but restless or disgruntled aristocrats striking 

out on their own. Migration does not express 

the imperial ambitions of Greek cities, but rather 
their inability to manage internal divisions, or to 
prevent citizens from leaving to form their own 
alternative communities. 

The roots of Greek migration go back to 
Early Geometric. In those years, Levantine 
traders ranged the length of the Mediterranean 
in search of iron, lead, and precious metals. We 
have already seen their impact on Crete. Further 
west, they had established trading posts near 
mines in Spain and Sardinia by the second half 
of the tenth century; later would come large 
settlements, of which Kition on Cyprus and 
Carthage in Tunisia were the most important. 
Where Easterners led, Greeks soon followed. 
After all, their Mycenaean ancestors had traveled 
these same routes, and for the same reasons: 
Homer’s Odyssey combines Bronze Age tradition 
and Iron Age fantasy to describe a sea voyage to 
the West. Euboians, especially Chalcidians and 
Eretrians, were in the forefront—not surprisingly, 
since their connections to the East went back to 
Lefkandi in the tenth century. Euboian ships were 
plying the Aegean from the later Protogeometric: 
Klazomenai in Asia Minor, for instance, shows 
Euboian influence in its local pottery styles, even 
in the absence of actual imports. 

In assessing the archaeological record, we must 
distinguish between evidence for Greek contacts 
with the wider world, and evidence for permanent 
overseas settlements. Finding large quantities 
of Greek pottery at a site may indicate contact 
with Greeks, but on its own it does not prove 
that Greeks were actually living in the area. To 
prove settlement, it is usually necessary to find 
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Thapsos Cups 

Corinthian involvement in the probably in the vicinity of Corinth, 
West brought with it a distinctive catering to a Western clientele. 
pottery type, the Late Geometric They closely resemble the main line 
“Thapsos cup,” named for the of Corinthian Late Geometric, 

site on Sicily where it was first a severe style with emphasis 
identified. It features single panels on horizontal lines and a fine, 

with large patterns, meanders, whitish fabric. For archaeologists, 
surrounded by close-set horizontal Thapsos cups replace Euboian 
bands [4.2]. These cups, mostly pendant-semicircle cups as the 


versions of the skyphos shape, were diagnostic pottery of choice in the 
the products of a single workshop, late eighth century. 


4.2 Late Geometric 
Corinthian cup of the 
Thapsos Class. H. 6.5 cm 
(2% in.). Clay; 

late 8th century BCE. 


Greek-style houses, cult activity, and burials as 
well. The site of Al Mina, on the coast of Syria, 
shows how tricky the question can be. Al Mina 
has large quantities of Greek pottery from c. 800, 
and was long believed to be a Greek base. But it 
meets none of the other criteria for a settlement, 
and it is unlikely that any Greeks actually resided 
at the site. Al Mina was probably a port of trade, 
where merchants offloaded goods for shipment 
to the Syrian interior. The earliest hard evidence 
for Greek settlement beyond the Aegean comes in 
the second quarter of the eighth century, at a site 
called Pithekoussai (“Monkeytown”) on Ischia in 
the Bay of Naples. This was no mere trading post: 
early settlers tilled the land, implying that they 
meant to stay. 

Opportunities for trade and land caused a wave 
of emigration from the Aegean in the eighth and 
seventh centuries (see Map, p. 99). Euboians were 
in the forefront, as usual, establishing the first 
settlements in Sicily by the 730s, and grabbing 
both sides of the Strait of Messina by the 720s or 
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so. Over the next century and a half, Greek towns 
sprouted along the coasts of Sicily and southern 
Italy, the Black Sea, and even Catalonia and 

the south of France. A disastrous war between 
Eretria and Chalkis brought an end to Euboian 
supremacy in the early seventh century, creating 
a power vacuum that Corinthians and Akhaians 
eagerly filled. Corinthian adventurers had already 
emerged to rival the Euboians in the later eighth 
century, founding Syracuse in the 730s and later 
expelling an Eretrian settlement from Corcyra 
(Corfu). (See box left.) 


City Planning 

Strange as it may seem, overseas settlements often 
had stronger civic institutions than the mother 
city. Cities in the Aegean tended to evolve as civic 
centers surrounded by outlying hamlets, many 

of which retained their own distinctive local 
characters. The historical progress was one of 
gradual coalescence. Most overseas settlements, by 
contrast, began with a bang as urban centers and 
then radiated outward through the foundation of 
satellite towns and border garrisons. 

Syracuse in eastern Sicily is a good example of 
this latter process. When a Corinthian expedition 
arrived on the island of Ortygia a little before 
730, Corinth itself was hardly more than a 
collection of villages (see Chapter 3). Syracuse, 
on the other hand, was a planned community, 
with strong central authority in the person of 
the founder, an aristocrat named Arkhias. The 
need to allocate property amongst the settlers 
resulted in a rectilinear street plan for the urban 
center on Ortygia; the streets are still in use today 
[4.3]. The width of the streets and the size of the 
city blocks were based on the module of a single 
house. Early dwellings were one-room huts of 
rubble and thatch; later ones filled in the building 
lot with additional rooms and a courtyard [4.4 
a, b]. Groups of modules made up religious, 
commercial, and domestic zones. Typically for a 
new settlement, Arkhias’ plan far exceeded the 
actual size of the settlement. Just as the New York 
legislature laid out the grid for all of Manhattan at 
a time when the island was largely uninhabited, so 
Greek settlers anticipated long-term growth from 
the outset. 

The same organization principles applied to the 
countryside; for centuries after, the ruling elite of 


4.3 (right) Aerial view of modern Syracuse, on the island of 
Ortygia, where many streets follow paths laid out by the 
Greeks in the 8th century sce. The inset plan shows the relation 
of ancient streets to modern ones. 


Syracuse was known as the Gamoroi, or “Those 
Who Dealt Out the Land.” In conformity with 
the “bipolar” model just emerging at Corinth 
itself (see p. 90), the Syracusans established a 
sanctuary of Olympian Zeus at the southern 
edge of their territory. Rural sanctuaries marked 
borders, attracted visitors, and provided venues 
for the religious activity of the local gentry. 
Later would come fortified satellite communities 
in the hinterland. 

The result was a city state far more clearly 
integrated than Corinth itself. In fact, so far 
from imitating city states in mainland Greece, 
such new foundations as Syracuse may have 
provided the Aegean homeland with models of 
urban planning and even political organization. 
As cities in mainland Greece carved up space 
and distinguished public from private, sacred 
from secular, more clearly than ever before, they 
were to a large extent imitating the successful 
experiments of their overseas offshoots. 

Precedent for such urban planning came as 
much from Levantine sources as from Greece 
itself. Phoenicians lived in city states long before 
the consolidation of Greek poleis in the eighth 
century. The historian Thucydides observed that 
the Phoenicians typically “occupied promontories 
upon the sea coasts and nearby islands for the 
purposes of trading” (6.2.6). The ultimate model 
for such a town was Tyre in Phoenicia itself; but 
Ischia, Syracuse, Taras, Byzantium, and Thasos 
all followed the same principle (Manhattan 
offered similar advantages to the Dutch). These 
settlements adapted the model to the particular 
requirements of Greek social life. They were, 
in this respect, laboratories for the synthesis of 
Levantine and Greek prototypes. 


Indigenous Peoples 

Homer’s Odyssey shows how tempting an 
undeveloped island must have seemed to Greek 
seafarers (see box p. 104). Odysseus finds it 
incredible that such fine land should go unused. 
The reason, of course, is that the mainland 
opposite is home only to gigantic cannibalistic 
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4.4 a, b Development 
of houses at Megara 
Hyblaia, Sicily, in the 
8th century sce: the 
single-room huts of the 
first settlers (a) gradually 
evolved into multi-room 
houses and residential 


complexes (b). 
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A Perfect Place for a Settlement 


In this passage from the Odyssey, the hero Odysseus is amazed to find good land going to waste. 


Greek sailors must have felt this way when they came to Italy: 


Now off their harbor there lies a wooded and fertile island not quite close to the land of the 


Cyclopes, but still not far. It is overrun with wild goats, that breed there in great numbers and 


are never disturbed by foot of man; for sportsmen...do not go there, nor yet again is it ever 


ploughed or fed down, but it lies a wilderness untilled and unsown from year to year, and has no 
living thing upon it but only goats. For the Cyclopes have no ships, nor shipwrights who could 


make ships for them; so they cannot go from city to city, or sail over the sea to one another's 
country as people who have ships can do; if they had had these they would have settled the 
island, for it is a very good one, and would yield everything in due season. There are meadows 


that in some places come right down to the sea shore, well watered and full of luscious grass; 


grapes would do there excellently; there is level land for plowing, and it would always yield 
heavily at harvest time, for the soil is deep. There is a good harbor where no cables are wanted, 


nor anchors, nor need a ship be moored, but all one has to do is to beach one’s vessel and stay 


there till the wind becomes fair for putting out to sea again. At the head of the harbor there is a 


spring of clear water coming out of a cave, and there are poplars growing all round it. 


monsters: the Cyclopes. Here poetry reflects 
realities “on the ground.” When the Greeks arrived 
in Italy, they encountered native peoples who were 
not always happy to see newcomers occupying 
their land. The result was often bloodshed. 

Violence attended the establishment of the first 
mainland settlement at Cumae c. 765-c. 730: the 
settlers displaced an existing Italic town. Yet the 
resulting polis had a mixed population of Greeks, 
Levantines, and Italians. It was, in this respect, 
typical of Western cities. Graves on Ischia, for 
instance, follow Euboian rites, but contain varied 
offerings, including Levantine goods. Female 
jewelry is often of Italic type, suggesting that the 
Greek settlers may have found wives in the new 
country. Ischia has turned up Aramaean graffiti 
alongside early Greek texts, such as the Nestor 
Cup (see 3.35), and the West is one likely site for 
the adoption of alphabetic writing. At Phoenician 
(“Punic”) Carthage, on the other hand, Greek 
pottery is present from the earliest phases of 
settlement, including local products in a Euboian 
style. It is likely that Greeks participated in the 
foundation of this great city, centuries later the 
great enemy of Rome and home of the famous 
general Hannibal. 

Early settlements, in short, were marked 
by both ethnic violence and cohabitation. The 
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Homer, Odyssey 9. 131, tr. Butler (modified) 


complexities of the situation emerge if we compare 
Cumae with Syracuse. At Cumae, a splendid grave 
combines Etruscan gold finery with a Euboian 
death ritual (cremated remains placed in bronze 
cauldrons, as at Lefkandi and Eretria’s West 
Gate). The dead man was surely a leading figure 

at Cumae, perhaps even a ruler, but it is unclear 
whether he was Greek or Italic, or whether he 
would have understood the difference in the first 
place. At Syracuse, on the other hand, an initial 
period of coexistence gave way to the gradual 
reduction of indigenous peoples to serfdom. 

A Sicilian spearhead dedicated at Isthmia in the 
eighth century is probably loot from a violent 
confrontation between immigrants and indigenous 
peoples. Between these two extremes there was a 
large middle ground. 


Metapontion and the Akhaian Model 

The Akhaian towns of southern Italy followed 
their own distinctive pattern. Metapontion is the 
best-known example [4.5]. The site was chosen 
as a bulwark against a Lakonian colony at Taras 
(modern Taranto) immediately to the east; 
settlers arrived c. 630. A few miles to the west 
there was already a thriving village at Incoronata 
(Pisticci), with a mixed population of Greeks 
and Italians. Incoronata linked the Greeks on the 


coast with Italic peoples of the interior. We get a 
sense of local crafts from a splendid lustral basin 
(perirrhanterion) of c. 640 [4.6 a, b]. It is made of 
terracotta, or fired clay—southern Italy was poor 
in stone—with relief decoration in a local version 
of the Corinthian style. Arranged in stacked 
bands, the figures make an early example of 
narrative art: Odysseus confronts the witch Circe, 
Herakles battles Centaurs, and the Greek hero 
Perseus fights the hideous Medousa. These themes 
are known from epic poetry, but are appropriate 
to the Italic setting: Circe lived on an island off 
the western coast of Italy, while Medousa dwelt 
in the uttermost West, “beyond glorious Ocean in 
the frontier land toward Night, where Evening’s 
clear-voiced daughters are” (Hesiod, Theogony 
274-75). Circe turns men into swine, Medousa 
turns them to stone; the Centaurs are only partly 
human. This hybrid, Greco-Italic town on the 
border between coast and hinterland imagines the 
West as a land of hybrid monsters. 

The new arrivals at Metapontion destroyed 
Incoronata and replaced it with a purely Greek 
satellite community. Having established their 


presence, however, the Akhaians did not wholly 
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settlements, they established a ring of sanctuaries 
around the perimeter of their territory. On the 
west, in the direction of Incoronata, a small 
sanctuary at modern San Biagio was the site of 
an agrarian cult devoted to indigenous versions 
of Artemis and Zeus. Offerings were, for the 
most part, local productions. On the east, in the 
direction of the Greek settlement at Taras, the 


Metapontion and 
environs, c. 600 BCE, 
showing the 
location of religious 
sanctuaries in the 
countryside. The 
shrine at San Biagio 
faces the non-Greek 
population across 
the Basento river; the 


Temple of Hera looks 
in the direction of a 
nearby Greek colony. 


4.6 a, b Basin (perirrhanterion) from Incoronata near Metapontion. 
H. 78 cm (2 ft 6% in.). Clay; c. 640 sce. (a) general view; (b) details: 
Perseus and running gorgons. Such basins as this one were locally 
made and likely had a cultic function. They may derive from 
pre-Greek tradition, but the iconography is largely Greek; compare 
4.23. For the myth, see p.135. 
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4.7 Frieze from the 
earliest Temple of 
Athena, Metapontion: 
procession. H. 4.5 cm 


(2 in.). Clay; c. 575 BcE. 


Similar friezes have 
been found elsewhere 
in the region. 


4.8 (right) Cauldron 
with protomes in 
the form of griffin 
heads and sirens, 
atop a tripod with 
rod legs. H. 1.25 m 
(4 ft 1% in.). Bronze; 
late 8th century BcE. 
It is unclear whether 
this is a piece of 
Greek or Phoenician 
manufacture—Cyprus, 
where it was found, 
was a complex, 
cosmopolitan place. 


Akhaian goddess Hera had a large shrine. Here, 
the offerings were often costly imports from 
Greece, including fine ceramics from Ionia and 
Corinth. Anchoring the whole was a large open 
space in the city center, divided into religious and 
political-commercial zones. In the religious zone, 
a Temple of Athena provided a focus for state 
religion [4.7]. The political-commercial zone, 

or agora, was a standard feature of Greek cities 
from about 700 onward. The one at Metapontion 
featured a space for citizen assemblies, including 
stepped wooden benches. Thus, Metapontion’s 
sacred landscape conformed to political 

realities: midway between “Akhaian” Hera and 
“indigenous” Artemis and Zeus, the town fused 
local and Greek, religion and politics, into a model 
city state. 


METAL AND VOTIVES 


Tripods and Cauldrons 
As the Greeks advanced into the West, they 
looked back to the East. We have seen Greek elites 
legitimizing their position by reference to the past 
and the East ever since the burials at Lefkandi in 
the tenth century. Such practices only intensified 
in the 6oos, to the point that distance in time and 
distance in space could collapse into one another. 
Thus, the tripod cauldron, that most “heroic” 
of prestige goods, underwent a profound change 
during these years. Instead of hammering the legs 
to the cauldron, the new style featured removable 
cauldrons atop stands. The legs of the stands were 
usually made of rods, with hooves or paws for feet 
in imitation of Cypriot styles. On the cauldrons 
themselves, the large ring handles disappeared in 
favor of new types of attachment. Some cauldrons 
bear handles in form of bird-women sirens; others 
bear the heads of lion-eagles (griffins) or lions; 
some bear all three [4.8—4.10]. Early griffin heads 
were made of hammered bronze, but later ones 
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were cast in molds—a technological advance. Such 
mix-and-match monsters, combining elements of 
several different creatures in imaginative ways, 
were not unknown previously: the Lefkandi 
centaur (3.36) is a version of the same principle. 
But they are especially typical of Near Eastern art. 
The siren cauldrons were, in fact, straightforward 
imitations of Eastern prototypes. A seventh- 
century example from Phrygia in central Anatolia, 
ruled c. 700 by King Midas (immortalized in later 
myth for his “golden touch”), represents the sort 
of item that the Greeks were copying [4.11]. 


4.9 (left) Griffin Tripods retained their epic associations in the 
protome from 


Olympia. H. 35.8 cm 
(14% in.). Bronze; 
late 7th century ce. imagery from the wealthy aristocracies of the East. 


seventh century. But when Greek elites imagined 
the age of heroes, they now borrowed their 


Why? Answering that question requires a look at 
the broader archaeological context. 


From Cemetery to Sanctuary 
The new cauldron style occurs as part of larger 
4.10 (below) Siren- change in the use of luxury goods. As seen in 


shaped handle Chapter 2, around 700 there occurred an important 


attachment to a shift in the context of display —the venues in which 


cauldron, found at 


Delphi. H. 10 cm ; j , , j 
(4in.). Bronze; late rich burials with prominent markers practically 


elites showed off their wealth. In most of Greece, 


8th century sce. disappeared. Warrior graves, such as those at 


Eretria and Argos, also vanished. At the same time, 
there was an increase in the number and variety of 
offerings to the gods. Even small sanctuaries could 
boast votives of gold and silver in the 600s; large 
ones, such as that of Artemis at Ephesos or Hera at 
Samos, were positively splendid [4.12]. Olympia 
had a large statue of Zeus in hammered gold, a gift 
of the tyrant Kypselos of Corinth (ruled c. 657- 


c. 627). Greek elites were no longer investing in 
4.12 Jewelry from 


family death ritual, but in displays of wealth at the Temple of Artemis 


sanctuaries. Hoplite armor—spoils of war — was at Ephesos. Gold; 


a popular votive. c. 620 BCE. 


4.11 (right) Phrygian 
cauldron with handles 
in the form of sirens 
(detail), from Gordion 
in central Anatolia. 
Bronze; 8th century BCE. 
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4.13 (below left) 
Openwork plaque 
with standing sphinx 
from Nimrud in 
what is now Iraq. 
Neo-Assyrian period, 
Phoenician style. 

H. 8.8. cm (3% in.). 
Ivory; 9th-8th 
century BCE. 


4.14 (below right) 
Sphinx from the 
sanctuary of Hera 
at Perachora, near 
Corinth. H. 7.7 cm 
(3% in.). Ivory; 

c. 650 BCE. 


This shift demonstrates the new importance of 
civic communities. A lavish funeral benefitted only 
one family; a gift to a city’s gods benefitted the 
whole community even as it attested to the wealth 
and piety of the donor. The trick was to find a 
balance between the two: to benefit the individual 
or clan within the context of communal worship. 
Invoking the East, where aristocracies of fabulous 
wealth and power ruled over fertile plains, was a 
means to that end. The East connoted luxury and 
sophistication, much as Paris and Milan do in 
America today. 

Even as Greek elites bowed to communitarian 
pressures by shifting investment from graveyards 
to sanctuaries, they continued to differentiate 
themselves from their neighbors through 
conspicuous use of Eastern styles. 


MYTH AND NARRATIVE 


Creative Misunderstandings 

Protoarchaic tripods weld the past and the East 
into a single whole. But Eastern imagery could 
actually give rise to new myths, or to revisions 
of old ones. The seventh century saw a large 


influx of Eastern luxury goods into Greece, 
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especially engraved sealstones and other small 
objects. Sanctuaries, especially that of Hera on 
Samos, were magnets for these imports, offerings 
from foreign travelers or Greeks returning from 
overseas. The images on such items had more or 
less specific meanings back in their countries of 
origin, but in Greece they were often baffling. 
Greek consumers invented “back stories” for 
the images, adapting Eastern figures to their 

own ends. 

A good example of this process is the sphinx 
type—a typically “Eastern” monster with a lion’s 
body, a human head, and, sometimes, wings 
[4.13, 4.14]. After the Bronze Age, sphinxes 
reappear in Greek art around the beginning of 
the seventh century. The Greek version is always 
female; in this regard it imitates Syrian and 
Levantine models, not the Egyptian sphinxes that 
are, perhaps, better known today. In art, Greek 
sphinxes are an all-purpose decorative device. 
They march in rows, or stand alone, on everything 
from clay pots to wooden furniture—but they are 
not part of any mythological narrative until well 
into the soos. In poetry, on the other hand, the 
situation is different. Even in the seventh century, 


one particular sphinx was a major character in 


4.15 (right) Storage jar (pithos) from the island 
of Tinos with molded and incised decoration 
(detail): Perseus killing Medousa. Clay; c. 675- 
c. 650 gce. The monster’s stare turns men to stone, 
so Perseus carefully averts his gaze as he cuts off 
her head. 


Greek myth. Hesiod and other poets tell of a 
sphinx that lived near Thebes, where she forced 
passersby to answer a riddle: “What walks on 
four legs in the morning, two legs at noon, and 
three legs in the evening?” Anyone who failed 

to get the right answer was promptly killed. The 
hero Oedipus finally came up with the solution 
(“Man: he crawls on all fours as a baby, walks 
upright in his prime, and uses a cane in old age”); 


the Sphinx was defeated, and the grateful Thebans 


made Oedipus their king. This story may have 
originated in Greek attempts to make sense of 
imported imagery. Confronted with these odd 
monsters on Eastern imports, the Greeks may 
have come up with stories to explain them. 
The tale of Oedipus and the Sphinx may have 
been one such story. 

The myth, in other words, may have been 
invented to explain the pictures. The point is 
important, because we often think of matters 
working the other way round: we tend to assume 
that pictures illustrate stories. But the truth may 
be more complicated. In ancient Greece, pictures 
were not merely passive illustrations of myth. 
On the contrary, they could actually produce new 
myths, or new versions of old ones. It is always 
risky to assume that a picture depends on a text 


for inspiration; the reverse may just as well be true. 


Iconography 


The first securely recognizable narrative scenes in 


Greek art appear in the seventh century. In these 


early years, iconography was in flux. For instance, 


figures that resemble Centaurs— humanoids with 
horses’ bodies—are popular in seventh-century 
art, but not all of them actually are Centaurs. 

A large storage jar, produced on the island of 
Tinos, shows Perseus beheading the Gorgon 
Medousa [4.15], a monster so hideous that she 
turned anyone who looked at her to stone. On 


the jar, she grimaces at us as Perseus wisely averts 


his gaze. Unlike later renderings, however, this 
version gives Medousa the body of a horse. She 
looks a lot like a Centaur. Clearly, the visual 


difference between Gorgon and Centaur was 


still fuzzy at this date. By c. 630, however, the 
distinction had become clear. The basin from 
Incoronata shows both Medousa and proper 
Centaurs in separate scenes (4.6; compare 4.26 
b). The Gorgon still has a frontal stare, but her 
horsy hindquarters have vanished. Centaurs 
appear again on a bronze sheet from Olympia 
[4.16]. Here they dispatch the hero Kaineus, 
who was impervious to weapons, by beating 
him into the ground like a nail, using rocks and 
trees as hammers. Greek myth was never truly 


standardized: every locale had its own traditions, 


and even Homer was not Holy Writ. 
But by the end of the seventh century, some 


basic conventions for representing mythological 


characters were in place. We call these 
conventions “iconography.” The emergence of 
a shared iconography is an important sign that 
Greece was becoming more culturally unified. 


4.16 (above) Bronze 
sheet with relief 
decoration: Centaurs 
killing the hero 
Kaineus by pounding 
him into the ground 
with tree trunks. 
Cycladic, from 
Olympia. H. 22.5 cm 
(9 in.), W. 33 cm 

(13 in.). Bronze; 

late 7th century BcE. 
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Phokylides, a Critic of the Elite Lifestyle 


In these two short poems, Phokylides of Miletos criticizes the 
Eastern-influenced lifestyle and people who claim status by virtue 
of noble birth. Instead, he upholds the city state as a touchstone 
of value. 


Phokylides said this also: A city that’s small and is founded 
on a cliffs edge, well governed, is stronger than crazy Nineveh 
[capital of Assyria]. 


Phokylides said this also: What good does it do to be well born 
for those who bring pleasure to none, nor their characters either? 


Mid-sixth century BCE, tr. Lattimore (modified) 


POTTERY 


Luxury and the East 

Fine pottery developed a particularly rich 
iconography in this period. The pictures provide 
some of the best evidence we have for the 

social and political priorities of Greek males 

in the seventh century. Indeed, many of the 
developments we have discussed so far—the turn 
to the East, the rise of hoplite warfare, and the 
development of pictorial narrative —are readily 
apparent in vase painting. 

Fine painted pottery was part of an elite, 
Eastern-influenced lifestyle. It served many 
purposes, but first and foremost was part of the 
symposion, or drinking party. As we have seen, 

the custom of reclining while drinking entered 


Greece in the eighth century. But it became 
central to aristocratic life only in the seventh. 
Greece was not alone: the symposion was 
an Eastern invention. The Old Testament 
prophet Amos rails against those Hebrews 
who “lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch 
themselves upon their couches, and eat the 
lambs out of the flock, and the calves 
out of the midst of the stall; that chant 
to the sound of the viol, and invent to 
themselves instruments of music, like 
David; that drink wine in bowls, and 


4.17 Middle Protocorinthian oil flask. H. 6.8 cm 

(2% in.). Clay; c. 650 sce. The upper part is molded 
into the form of a woman’s head. On the body, in black 
figure, is a battle (two heroes duel over the body of the 
third). Below is a frieze of running dogs. 
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anoint themselves with the chief ointments” 
(Amos 6: 4-6). The prophet might disapprove; so 
did some Greeks (see box left). But such luxury 
marked a high-status lifestyle throughout the 
eastern Mediterranean. Scented oil, wine in bowls, 
ivory couches, and singing to the “viol,” or harp: 
such was the world of the symposion. In Greece, 
fine pottery was part of this lifestyle: the flasks 
that held the oil, the bowls that held the wine. 


Corinth 
Corinth, with its strategic location and commercial 
contacts, emerged as a major producer of Eastern- 
influenced fineware in the late 700s. Modern 
scholars call this pottery “Protocorinthian.” 
It is possible that immigrant craftsmen from the 
Levant may have helped to get this industry up and 
running, although the suggestion is controversial. 
What is clear, however, is that Protocorinthian 
introduced two important technical innovations 
into Greek pottery. One was the use of colored 
slips. Iron Age pottery had been black and buff; 
it is hard to get other colors to bind to the wall of 
the clay vessel. The Corinthians, however, were 
innovators, and now white, purple, and yellow 
entered the mix, along with honey-colored dilute 
glaze. The second innovation was the use of a 
sharp point to scratch details into the glaze. The 
silhouette stick figures of Geometric acquired eyes 
and noses, feathers and whiskers. This technique 
derived from Eastern metalworking and was, in 
effect, an effort to make cheap pottery resemble 
fancy imported metalware; at Corinth we see it 
already in some products of the workshop that 
made Thapsos cups (see box p. 102). Incision 
and color came together c. 685. The resulting 
combination of silhouette figures, incised details, 
and multiple colors is known today as black-figure. 
Protocorinthian is the first black-figure style; but 
the technique spread quickly, and dominated high- 
end Greek pottery for the next two hundred years. 

Protocorinthian combined these technical 
innovations with a new pictorial repertoire. Floral 
ornament, again from Eastern sources, replaced 
the old Geometric motifs; figure scenes, stacked in 
registers, become increasingly complex. The vessels 
are usually dainty, miniaturist works. The emphasis 
is on precision and visual richness, not size. 

A characteristic shape is a small oil flask 
called the aryballos. These vessels were fashion 


The Chigi Vase 


Perhaps the most complex work in the 
Protocorinthian style is a pitcher known 
today as the Chigi Vase, after an early 
collection [4.18] (see also 4.1). Here the 
greater size allows a more expansive 
treatment of the themes. At the bottom, 


youths hide in the bushes to hunt rabbits. 


In the middle register are at least two 
distinct scenes. Most prominent is a lion 
hunt, the Eastern motif par excellence. 
Behind the hunters is a cavalcade of 
youths, each riding one horse while 
leading another: the squires, perhaps, of 
the hunters? Also present are a chariot 


and a strange, double-headed sphinx. 

Near the handle is an early scene of myth: 
the Trojan prince Paris judging the beauty 
of three goddesses, an event that triggered 
the Trojan War. The top register contains a 
scene of hoplite battle. A phalanx advances 
from the right; another meets it from 

the left, marching to the music of pipes. 
The left-hand army has been taken 
unawares, and the men are still rushing 

to form ranks as the battle closes. 

The Chigi Vase is important for at least 
two reasons. First, it is one of very few 
representations of the hoplite phalanx in all 
of Greek art. Despite the importance of the 
phalanx to Greek life, it almost 
never appears in the visual 

arts. When Greek artists show 
battle, they imagine it in the 
epic style: dueling heroes, often 
with chariots (see 4.17, 4.20, 
4.24). The phalanx, apparently, 
was not congenial to the citizens 
who purchased high-end pots. 


4.18 Middle 
Protocorinthian jug 
(the Chigi Vase), general 
view. From bottom to 
top: youths coursing 
hares; riders; hoplite 
battle. H. 26.2 cm 
(10% in.). Clay; mid- 
7th century sce. For a 
close-up of the battle, 
see 4.1. 


Second, the Chigi Vase does not 
just lump different scenes together: 
it has an iconographic program. The 
three registers correspond to three 
stages in the life of a well-to-do Dorian 
male. Boys, identified by their short 
hair, would be sent to hunt by stealth 
in the countryside; youths, their hair 
grown long, hunted with spears and 
confronted their prey directly; bearded 
adult males fought as hoplites. The Chigi 
Vase tracks these three age classes in 
its three registers. The central band 
contains an additional nuance, playing 
the story of a mythical Asiatic prince 
(Paris the Trojan) against the relatively 
mundane cavalcade of squires. Between 
prince and squires is the lion hunt, a 
favored element of Near Eastern royal 
iconography going back to the third 
millennium. Thus, daily life blends 
with the past and the East to the point 
that it is hard to say where one begins 
and the other ends. Presiding over this 
concoction is the sphinx: an Eastern 
creature, hybrid through and through. 
Its double body figures the compound 
nature of this register, collapsing 
mythic past and present life, East and 
West, fantasy and reality. Finally, the 
topmost register presents the phalanx 
as the culmination of life’s process. 
Hoplite battle takes the place of the East 
(lions) and Myth (the Judgment), just as 
adulthood takes the place of youth. In 
this way, the Chigi Vase is a diagram of 
how to live as a wealthy citizen male— 
and it gives top priority to civic duty, 
as embodied in the phalanx. 


accessories for young men to dangle from their 
wrists. The costly oil was used for perfume, 

for cleaning the body after exercise, in funeral 
ritual, and as a sexual lubricant. An example 

in Paris, less than 7 centimeters (3 in.) tall, has 
three registers, including a heroic duel, under a 
tiny female head [4.17]. Such “plastic” features 


provide a crucial way for archaeologists to 
correlate the history of sculpture with that of 
pottery. Scenes of hunting, horse racing, and 
battle evoke a wealthy lifestyle—horses, in 
particular, were a status symbol—while the 
exquisite workmanship aims to impress. 

(See box above.) 
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East Greece and the Islands 
Other regions developed their own local idioms. In 
south Ionia, for instance, a style called Wild Goat 
arose around the middle of the seventh century 
and endured into the early sixth [4.19]. Typical 
examples range repetitive bands of animals—wild 
goats, usually, hence the name—up and down the 
wall of the vase. Outline is common, especially 
for faces, and incision rare. There are almost no 
human figures or narrative scenes: decorative 
richness is all that matters. More than one city 
produced Wild Goat, just as more than one city 
produced Geometric; but the differences between 
one variant and another are harder to discern. 
Miletos was probably the most important center. 
In the Cyclades, meanwhile, Paros produced 
some spectacular amphorae around the middle 
of the century [4.20]. Here, Apollo returns to 
his shrine on Delos from a journey beyond the 
North Wind, bringing two maidens in a chariot 
drawn by winged horses; greeting him is his sister 
Artemis. The iconography would be recognizable 
throughout Greece, because the figures have 


4.19 (below) Wild Goat Style 
pitcher. H. 39.5 cm (5% in.). 
Clay; c. 640-c. 630 BcE. 
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4.20 (right) Parian amphora from 
Melos. H. 97 cm (3 ft 2% in.). 
Clay; mid-7th century sce. On the 
neck, two heroes duel over a set of 
armor, while women watch. On the 
body, Apollo brings maidens to the 
island of Delos in a chariot drawn by 
winged horses; the goddess Artemis 
greets them, holding a deer. 


definite attributes: Apollo, god of music, holds a 
lyre; Artemis, mistress of the hunt, holds a deer. 
The story itself, however, is local: Apollo’s return 
with the maidens was the foundation myth for 

an important festival on Delos. Surrounding the 
figures is a blizzard of Protoarchaic ornament. 
Once again, sheer visual complexity was an end in 
itself. The vase has the appearance of rich tapestry, 
and indeed woven textiles may have exerted an 
influence on the decorative vocabulary. 


Attica 

A trendsetter in Geometric pottery, Athens quickly 
adopted its own version of the Protoarchaic style. 
Its seventh-century fineware, Protoattic, comes 

in three phases: Early (c. 700-c. 675), Middle 

(c. 675-c. 650), and Late (c. 650-c. 600). 

Early Protoattic introduces incision, wavy lines, 
and vegetal motifs into the old LG II formats. 
Outline drawing, found at the end of LG, becomes 
prominent. Modern scholars distinguish the 
hands of individual painters: the neck-handled 


amphora in 4.21 is by the Analatos Painter, so 


called after the town near Athens where one of 
his works was discovered. The vase itself is an 
elongated version of the Geometric shape, while 
the decoration follows LG precedent, with three 
figure bands marking the widest point of the 
body, the narrowest point of the neck, and the 
join of handles to neck. The iconography is also 
familiar—chariot procession, dancing — but notice 
the new, Eastern sphinxes in the top register. 
With Middle Protoattic, incision almost 
vanishes but a white slip is used to emphasize 
patterns and faces: the “Black-and-White Style.” 
The technique owes much to Wild Goat, but there 
is a strong narrative impulse. A jug from the island 
of Aegina, near Athens, puts a neat twist on the 
traditional procession of animals: Odysseus and 
his men escape from the Cyclops’ cave by clinging 
to the bellies of rams [4.22]. From Eleusis, also 
near Athens, comes a huge amphora decorated 
with the two favorite scenes of seventh-century 
art. On the neck, Odysseus and his men drive a 
stake into the eye of the Cyclops. As in the Bronze 
Age, Greeks followed Egyptian convention and 


4.21 (left) Early 
Protoattic amphora by 
the Analatos painter. 

H. 80 cm (2 ft 7% in.). 
Clay; early 7th century BcE. 
On the body is a chariot 
procession; on the neck, 
men and women dance; at 
the lip are sphinxes. Note 
how the men are all nude, 
the women all clothed. 


painted men’s skin 
dark and women’s 
white, but MPA 

uses white as an 
accent without 
regard to gender. 
The painter collapses 


several moments into 
a single image: Odysseus 
blinds the Giant as he sleeps in 
a drunken stupor, but here he still 
holds his wine cup [4.23]. On the body, Perseus 
flees with the head of the Gorgon Medousa, 
her two monstrous sisters in hot pursuit. The 
convention for representing a Gorgon is still not 
quite settled: the painter, evidently at a loss, used a 
cauldron with protomes as a model for the heads. 
By century’s end, a full black-figure style had 
emerged, combining extensive incision with white 
and purple slip. 

Protoattic turns up chiefly in two locations: 
Athenian graveyards, and the nearby island of 
Aegina. The pattern is interesting, and shows how 
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4.22 Middle 
Protoattic jug from 
Aegina (“the Ram 
Jug”): Odysseus 
and his men cling to 
the bellies of rams 


in order to escape 
from the Cyclops 
Polyphemos. 

W. 22.5 cm 

(9 in.). Clay; mid- 
7th century BCE. 


4.23 (left) Middle 
Protoattic amphora 
from Eleusis (“the 
Eleusis Amphora”). 
On the neck, 
Odysseus and his men 
blind the Cyclops 
Polyphemos; on the 
body, Gorgons chase 
Perseus. H. 1.42 m 
(4 ft 8 in.). Clay; 
third quarter of the 
7th century sce. For 
the mythological 
scene, compare 4.6b 
and 4.38a. 
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4.24 Wild Goat Style 
plate from Rhodes: 
Menelaos fights 
Hektor over the body 
of Euphorbos (all 
three are labeled). 
W. 38.5 cm (15% in.). 
Clay; mid-7th 
century sce. Note the 
pair of eyes at center: 
it is as though the plate 
were staring back at 
its viewer. 


one and the same pottery style could serve different 
purposes in different places. Athenian death 

ritual differed markedly from the rest of Greece 

in the seventh century. After 700, Athenian elites 
reverted to old-fashioned cremations after several 
generations of burial. This reversion to cremation 
effectively turned back the clock on Athenian 
mortuary practice: it represented a return to old 
ways. Now, however, the Athenians burnt the body 
inside the grave pit; they also burnt offerings — 
notably, Protoattic ware—in separate trenches and 
did not place them in the grave. Mounds, larger 
than anything in the Geometric period, covered 
these graves, and Protoattic vases (including the 
one shown in 4.22) served as markers. Where 

the rest of Greece was shifting investment from 
graves to sanctuaries, Athenian elites took a 

deeply reactionary course. Protoattic, with its 
Eastern imagery, was the pottery of choice for this 
maneuver. Once again, the past and the East went 
together. Athens in the seventh century seems to 
have been out of step with the rest of Greece, a 
conservative state in which the centralizing energies 


of the polis were unusually weak. 
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Aegina, meanwhile, was more outward- 
looking. A rising merchant power, its elites seem 
to have had a special taste for images of myth: the 
Ram Jug (see 4.22) is just one example of the rich 
repertoire of heroic imagery found on the island, 
including vases from Corinth. Aegina in the 
seventh century often found itself in conflict with 
Argos, a city particularly rich in epic tradition; 
it is possible that heroizing imagery had a special 
appeal because it helped to put the island’s 
aristocrats on a par with their rivals across the 
water. They, too, were descended from heroes. 


Inscriptions 
Aiding in the identification of many scenes in 
seventh-century vase painting are helpful labels, 
painted directly onto the surface of the pot. 
A plate from Rhodes, painted in an odd variant 
of the Wild Goat Style, shows two men dueling 
over the body of a third [4.24]. The iconography 
is generic (compare 4.17, 7.21). But the labels 
place the scene securely in the Trojan War: 
Menelaos, king of Sparta, fights Trojan Hektor 
for the corpse of another Trojan, Euphorbos. 
Such texts can be revealing in ways their authors 
did not intend. As it comes down to us today, 
the Iliad states specifically that, after killing 
Euphorbos, Menelaos did not fight Hektor for 
the corpse, but retreated. “Menelaos backed 
away...and left the dead man, but kept turning 
on his way like some great bearded lion, when 
dogs and men drive him off” (Iliad 17. 108-10). 
The painter of the Euphorbos plate knew the 
story of Troy well enough to paint a relatively 
minor incident, such as this one, but he 
evidently knew a different version from 
the one Homer tells: instead of fleeing, 
Menelaos stands his ground. With time, 
myth—like iconography —would become 
more standardized. The Euphorbos plate, 
and works like it, are precious clues to 
alternative versions that do not survive in 
the written record. 
The labels on pots can be informative in 
other ways. As we have seen, the Greeks did 
not have a standardized alphabet; different cities 
used slightly different letters. Interestingly enough, 
the labels on the Euphorbos plate do not use the 
local alphabet of Rhodes or Ionia, but that of 
Argos on the other side of the Aegean. The most 


likely explanation is that the painter was an Argive 
immigrant working in the local pottery style. 

In much the same way, the Chigi Vase employs the 
alphabet not of Corinth but of Syracuse or Aegina, 
while a Protoattic stand uses the Doric dialect 

of nearby Aegina. Such anomalies are precious 
documents of seventh-century life: even as city 
states were consolidating, and political identities 
were becoming more important, people were 
constantly on the move around the Greek world. 
As usual, artisans, both male and female, were 
especially mobile; we can sometimes track their 
movements by the letters they used. 


THE DEDALIC STYLE 


The increasing uniformity of iconography has a 
parallel in style. Throughout Greece, a new way 
of rendering the human figure emerged at the 

end of the eighth century. Archaeologists call it 
Dedalic, because it has a special association with 
Crete, home of the legendary craftsman Daidalos. 
It is, however, an Eastern-inspired style, based on 
such works as the sphinx in 4.13. Characteristic 
of Dedalic figures is a rendering of the head as a 
set of three triangles: one, pointing downward, for 
the face; two more, pointing upward, for the hair 
on either side. Within this framework there are 
three subclasses. In some cases, the face is a true 
triangle (4.10); in others, it is more oval (4.17); in 


still others it is somewhere between a 
rectangle and a trapezoid [4.25]. 

It is tempting to see a chronological sequence 
in these variations, with triangular faces being 
“early,” oval ones “middle,” and trapezoids 
“late.” But caution may be in order. The 
Dedalic Style is so pervasive, and lasts for so 
long, that differences of medium and region 
may be as important as date in producing these 
variations. For instance, a cache of gold jewelry 
from Kamiros on Rhodes is certainly Dedalic 
[4.26 a, b]: Artemis clutches panthers in her aspect 
as Potnia Theron, “Mistress of Animals,” a horse- 
man creature (we cannot be sure it is a Centaur!) 
clutches a hare, and a mysterious bee-maiden 
buzzes over rosettes (not shown). But when was it 
made? Style is the only clue, but it is by no means 
clear that tiny squares of hammered gold should 


4.25 Lamp from 
Selinous, probably 
manufactured in 

the Cyclades. W. 
(maximum) 21.5 cm 
(8% in.). Marble; late 
7th century sce. The 
shallow tray on top is 
for holding oil. A wick 
would have passed 
through the hole in the 
woman’s head; when 
it was lit, she would 
have seemed to have 
a bright flame atop 
her head. 


4.26 a, b Jewelry 
from Kamiros on the 
island of Rhodes. 

H. approximately 4 cm 
(1% in.). Gold; mid- 
late 7th century BcE. 
(a) winged goddess 
holding lions, probably 
Artemis as “Mistress of 
the Animals” (compare 
4.20); (b) a horse—man 
holding a hare. From 
the lower edges dangle 
pomegranates. 
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4.27 Aniconic 
dedication to Apollo. 
From the sanctuary 
of Apollo Lykaios 


at Metapontion. 

H. 81 cm (2 ft 8 in.). 
Stone; mid-6th 
century BCE. 


be dated by the same criteria as work in bronze or 
stone: “mid- to late seventh century” is the best 
anyone can reasonably say. 


SCULPTURE 


Technique 

The lamp in 4.26 is made of marble, something 
we have not seen thus far. We are so used to the 
idea that Greek statues should be made of marble 
that the choice to use it may not seem as strange 
as it should. Marble’s fine, crystalline structure 
makes it an ideal medium for sculpture; but there 
are plenty of fine colored stones in Greece that 
might have served equally well. Marble’s other 
advantage was that it was brilliantly white. Its 
very name in Greek, marmaros, means “shiny 
stuff.” The Greeks inherited from the Near East 
the idea that divine beings should be luminous 
or, as one poet put it, should shine “like a star 

at noonday” (Homeric Hymn to Apollo, line 
44). The gods should be dazzling; when they 
appear before mortals, they should leave them 
dumbstruck. Marble shines and gleams in the 
sunlight, and that was its great advantage. 

The technology for quarrying, moving, and 
working large blocks of stone came to Greece 
from Africa. In 664 an Egyptian prince named 
Psamtik rebelled against the Assyrian empire, 
based at Nineveh in what is now Iraq. With the 
aid of Greek mercenaries, he united Egypt and 
became pharaoh. In gratitude and enlightened 
self-interest, Psamtik granted the Greeks a 
trading concession at the site of Naukratis in 
the Nile delta, established by c. 620 at the 

latest. Once arrived, the Greeks must have 
marveled at the massive stone buildings that 
adorned the Egyptian landscape. Greeks had 
been experimenting with walls of dressed 
stone since the ninth century, and by the 
seventh had developed masonry of irregular 
polygons. But it was in Egypt that they 
acquired the technology, and perhaps also 
the inspiration, to produce monumental 
art and architecture in stone. Both 
appear in Greece around the middle of the 
seventh century. 

Along with Egyptian technology, increasing 

investment in sanctuaries and temples spurred 


the development of sculpture as a major art 
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form. On the one hand, an image of the deity was 
always an appropriate votive: as we have seen, 
one early Greek word for “statue” was agalma, 
literally a “delight” or “treat” for the god. On 
the other hand, a temple, as the deity’s “house,” 
required a marker of divine presence: a cult 
statue. The development of large-scale statuary 
was, in this sense, a byproduct of the ongoing 
process of social integration in Greece. But while 
such considerations can help to explain why the 
Greeks should have wanted sculpture in the first 
place, they do not tell us anything about why that 
sculpture wound up looking the way it does. 

To answer that question we must go deeper, 

both into the Greek language and into Greek art. 


Statues as "Signs” 
Along with agalma, “delight,” another Greek 
word for statue was séma, “sign” or “marker.” 
The word was usually used of statues over graves, 
but the basic principle holds for other contexts as 
well. A sema did not have to resemble a person, 
or anything else in the real world; it could be little 
more than a plank of wood or a slab of stone. 
Illustrated here is one of many examples found 
at the Temple of Apollo in Metapontion [4.27]; 
others have been found at Paestum (see p. 263). 
At this level of abstraction there is not much 
difference between a statue and a stele. Each 
hunk of stone is, in its way, a sign or marker of 
Apollo, anthropomorphic only by virtue of being 
columnar and upright. Similar stones marked 
graves starting in the Geometric period. In short, 
the early Greeks did not see any fundamental 
difference between what we would call statues 
and what we would call signs or markers. The 
operative principle, in each case, was substitution: 
the séma was a substitute, or “stand-in,” for the 
god, or the deceased, just as a bronze ox was a 
substitute or “stand-in” for a sacrificial victim. 
Strict resemblance was not necessary for this 
function; a slab was as good as a statue. Proof 
of this point lies in the fact that the Greeks never 
stopped making abstract markers, even after they 
had developed statuary into a major art form. 
This way of thinking about statues may seem 
odd to us today, accustomed as we are to a daily 
barrage of logos, icons, and hyper-real digital 
imagery. In the Greek case, inspiration may have 
come, as usual, from the East. Upright stones had 


How to Make a Statue 


In early Greece, making a stone statue 

was a two-step process. Preliminary work 
occurred in the quarry, detail work at 

the final location [4.28]. Sculptors would 
travel long distances to obtain stone; the 
best marble was on Paros and Naxos. 
Quarrymen would extract a promising 
block by hammering wedges into the 
stone bed and causing the brittle marble to 
crack along a straight line. 

Having obtained a block, many sculptors 
began by drawing a picture of the finished 
statue on each face. A grid ensured 
that each drawing had the identical 
proportions. Using the drawing as a guide, 
the sculptor would cut into the block 


from all sides. In the quarry, he would 
just rough out the figure using a pick and 
a blunt punch. Most tools were based on 
Egyptian models, translated into iron to 
deal with the harder Greek stone; sixth- 
century masons invented a clawed chisel 
to smooth large surfaces quickly. 

In the quarry, however, the goal was 
simply to lighten the block for transport; 
finer work could wait, since minor damage 
was inevitable en route. Draft animals 
would drag the unfinished statue on rollers 
from the quarry to a nearby harbor, where 
it would board ship and travel to its final 
destination. Naxos is littered with statues 
that broke during quarrying and transport; 
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an important place in Phoenician and Canaanite 


such disasters erased months of work. 

If the figure survived its journey, the 
sculptor would finish it on site with flat 
chisels of varying widths. Drills, turned 
by a taut string, made holes for metal 
attachments when necessary. One could 
also drill a line of holes and then cut away 
the intervening stone to produce long 
troughs, or to hollow out open spaces, 
as between arms and body. The final 
smoothing of the surface was performed 


with a rasp followed by pumice and emery. 


Last of all, a specialist would paint the 
hair, lips, eyes, and drapery in bright colors 
(red, blue, yellow, green, and black), which 
rarely survive. 


4.28 How to make a kouros: 
(a) draw a grid on a block of 
stone; (b) use the grid to draw 
the desired figure onto all visible 
faces of the block; (c) carve in 
from the sides to produce a 
rough figure; (d) finish on site. 


Equipped with a sense of how the Greeks made 


religion. We have seen their use in a Phoenician 
shrine at Kommos on Crete (3.1), and the placement 
of the “signs” at Metapontion has analogs at 
Byblos, in modern Lebanon. As late as c. 500 BCE, 
slabs closely resembling Phoenician prototypes 
seem to have adorned a shrine of Aphrodite in 
Corinth. In much the same way, seventh-century 
tomb sculpture has roots in the simple slabs that 
adorned LG graves (see 3.18); sometimes a simple 
column could mark a grave. But the ultimate origin 
of such monuments may lie in certain pillars that 
adorned Phoenician funerary precincts. 


statues (see box above), and a sense of what the 
Greeks thought statues were, we can look at the 
development of large-scale sculpture. 


Cretan Beginnings 

Crete played a crucial role in this story. By 

the eighth century it was an ethnically and 
linguistically diverse place; Homer lists no fewer 
than five different ethnic groups on the island 
(Odyssey 19. 172-77). From Dreros come three 
bronze figurines: perhaps the earliest cult statues 
in Greece. Still diminutive, they date to the late 
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4.29 Relief from 
Gortyn on Crete: 
Apollo between his 
mother Leto and his 
sister Artemis (2). 

H. 1.5m (4 ft 11 in). 
Limestone, partially 
restored; third quarter 
of the 7th century sce. 
Apollo, at center, is 
largely missing, but 

it is clear that he was 
striding to the left, his 
arms extended to grasp 
his two companions. 


eighth century—about the time that the town 


acquired the first stone agora in Greece. 

A large, nude male is flanked by smaller, 
dressed females. The women wear capes and 
the cylindrical hats typical of Eastern goddesses. 
Scholars routinely identify this triad with Apollo, 
his sister Artemis, and their mother, Leto. But it 
is genuinely unclear, on Crete, just where Eastern 
cult ends and Greek begins; the distinction 
would probably have been lost on the Cretans 
themselves. The Dreros figurines were produced 
by hammering bronze sheets over wooden cores; 
the hollow eyes would have been filled with quartz 
or some other bright material. This technique, 
called “sphyrelaton,” was common in the 
Levant. Levantine, too, was the arrangement 
of the figurines on a platform in a back corner of 
the temple. 
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4.30 Fan or fly-whisk 
handle in the form of 
four nude females, 
from Nimrud in 

what is now Iraq. 
Neo-Assyrian 

period, Syrian style. 
H. 9.9 cm (4 in.). Ivory; 
8th-7th century Bce. 


In one important way, however, the Dreros 
figurines are completely Greek: the females are 
clothed, the male is nude. As we have seen, this 
basic convention of Greek art goes back to the 
Geometric period. But on Crete, with its diverse 
population, even this principle could go by the 
wayside. From Gortyn comes a pair of limestone 
reliefs showing a similar trio of deities. Now the 
goddesses are nude and the god grasps them by 
the hair [4.29]. In pose the Gortyn nudes resemble 
the Levantine goddess Astarte-Ishtar, as seen on 
Syrian ivories [4.30]. Are they Artemis and Leto, 
or two versions of Ishtar herself? Again, there is 
no way to know the difference —or even what the 
difference might have meant on Crete. 

Prinias, in the center of the island, boasts 
the first stone temple in Greece [4.31]. But it 
bears little resemblance to later shrines on the 
mainland. Particularly odd is the doorway. As 
often on Crete, there is a empty space over the 
lintel. Here, however, the lintel itself bears rich 
carvings, and seated goddesses preside overhead 
[4.32]. In plan, meanwhile, the temple consists of 
a single room with a central hearth, much like a 
princely residence; there is evidence of feasting. 
In other ways as well, the disengagement of cultic 
activity from rulers’ dwellings seems strangely 
arrested at Prinias. On the facade, a large frieze 
of sculpted limestone—panthers, deer, sphinxes, 
horsemen—made up the lowest course of the 
walls. Similar friezes adorn palaces in north 
Syria; there, however, they usually appear on 


4.31 Facade of the Prinias temple: 
reconstruction drawing; second 
half of the 7th century sce. The 
space over the doorway is open but 
for the two seated goddesses to 
either side. 


= Soe = 4.33 (below) Kore statuette 


| ("The Lady of Auxerre”). Probably 


c 2 
from a cemetery at Eleutherna on 


Ne Crete. H. (with base) 75 cm 


eel (2 ft 5% in.). Limestone; second 
OOOH half of the 7th century Bce. 


4.32 (right) Seated the interior walls of audience halls. If a Greek 
goddess from the temple is, amongst other things, a ruler’s 
doorway of the 


temple at Prinias, dwelling made public, then the Prinias façade 


H. 82 cm (2 ft 8% in.). 
Limestone; second 

half of the 7th 
century BCE. 


illustrates that process to perfection. It is 
like an Eastern palace turned inside out, 
making its imagery visible to the whole 
community. In this way, architecture 
helps to make royal authority communal 
and, simultaneously, displace it into the 
realm of the divine. 


The First Korai 
P It is in this context of increasing social 
integration, technological innovation, and 
Eastern style that monumental statuary 
emerges. On Crete and Thera, with close links 
to Phoenicia and its mortuary pillar cults, 
statues could serve as grave markers, “signs” 
of the absent dead. A limestone statue in Paris 
probably comes from a cemetery at Eleutherna 
in north central Crete [4.33]. Barely a meter 

(2 and a half feet) high, it turned up in 1907 

in a museum in Auxerre, France; ever since, it 
has been called the Lady of Auxerre. It shows 
a woman — probably the deceased—in an 
attitude of prayer. The pose recalls Syrian 
bronzes of the previous century, but the 

stone, the style, and the imagery all have 

close parallels at the Eleutherna cemetery. 

We have already encountered this site as 

the location of a series of “heroic” warrior 
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The Epitaph of Midas 


This short poem purports to be the epitaph of Midas, who ruled 
over central Anatolia in the eighth century. In fact, it is probably 
a later work; but it is still a vivid statement of the function of 
tomb sculpture. 


Iam the maiden in bronze set over the tomb of Midas. 

As long as water runs from wellsprings and tall trees burgeon, 
And the sun goes up the sky to shine, and the moon is brilliant, 
As long as rivers shall flow and the wash of the sea’s breakers, 
So long remaining in my place on this tomb where the tears fall 
I shall tell those that pass that Midas lies here buried. 


Rhodes, sixth century BCE; Greek Anthology, 7. 153, tr. Lattimore 


cremations (pp. 77-78). Yet women seem to have 
played an equally important role in public life at 
Eleutherna. Recent excavations have revealed an 
extraordinary set of burials that link generations 
of women, all related by blood, from the eighth to 
the seventh century. They may represent a family 
of priestesses. Although there is no evidence 
to associate the Lady of Auxerre with these 
particular burials, the high status of at least some 
women at Eleutherna may have something to do 
with the presence of female statues in stone at such 
an early date. 

In Greece, such images of mortal women, 
praying or making offerings, form a series running 
down into the Classical period (see Chapter 8). 


4.34 (below) Kore 
recently unearthed 
on the island of Thera 
(modern Santorini). 


H. approximately 

2.3 m (7 ft 6% in.). 
Marble; second half of 
the 8th century BCE. 


They are known today as korai; the singular is 
“kore,” the Greek word for “maiden.” The kore 
type is a formula, which sculptors could adapt 
as the context required. Add a bow and arrow, 
for instance, and a kore becomes Artemis; add 

a cylindrical hat and she becomes Hera. Add 
nothing and she remains a mortal woman. 
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One of the most spectacular discoveries of 
recent years is a kore from a cemetery on Thera. 
It resembles the Lady of Auxerre in pose, and is 
fully Dedalic in style [4.34]. But it differs in two 
important ways. First, it is huge: 2.3 m (7 ft 6 in.) 
in height, far larger than any other statue of the 
period. Second, it is made of marble. Harder than 
limestone, marble is not easy to work. It is rare on 
Crete but becomes important in the Cyclades in 
the later seventh century. The connection between 
Cretan statues in limestone and Cycladic works 
in marble has always been unclear. But the new 
Thera statue is the “missing link.” Its resemblance 
to Cretan figures suggests that the sculptor came 
from that island; the use of marble shows that it 
was made elsewhere. The natural conclusion is 
that sculptors traveled from Crete, bringing their 
sculptural traditions with them and applying 
them in the marble quarries of the Cyclades. But 
a full, scholarly publication of the 
Thera kore is already overdue 


and could transform our 
understanding of seventh- 
century sculpture. 

Such maidens are 
signs of the dead; their 
function is to mark the 
grave. As we have seen, 
that is not necessarily the 
same thing as depicting 
the dead person. Thus, 
korai could stand over 


4.35 (right) Votive kore 
(perhaps representing Artemis) 
from Delos, a dedication of 
Nikandre of Naxos. H. (with 
base) 1.8 m (5 ft 11 in.). 
Marble; mid-7th century BCE. 


the graves of men. A sixth-century poem states the 
principle eloquently (see box opposite). Statuary, 
fixed in place, establishes permanence amidst 
flux, an enduring presence in the here-and-now 

to counteract the disappearance of loved ones 
into death. 

But, as we have seen, the seventh century was a 
time of restraint in Greek funerary art. Although 
korai could mark graves on Crete and Thera, they 
rarely did so elsewhere. More commonly they 
served as gifts for the gods in sanctuaries. From 
Delos comes a marble statue of Artemis—a kore, 
that is—with holes in the hands for holding bow 
and arrow [4.35]. She wears a sleeved, belted 
garment with a cape. The weapons were of metal: 
as usual, scavengers took them for scrap at some 
point. Although severely eroded, the statue was 
never much more than a slab of stone. It is a 
stand-in for Artemis, only slightly more articulate 
than the “signs” of Apollo from Metapontion. 
The very concept of realism—of a statue that 
resembles a real person—is alien to Greece in this 
period. Indeed, the sculptor designed the statue 
according to a formula, a system of proportions, 
borrowed from Egypt. Interestingly, he used the 
Egyptian formula for representing males, not the 
one for females. 

In Greece, the masculine body is the base 

state, the norm: this goddess is, in effect, a male 
body with clothes. Something similar is on offer 
in the accompanying dedication: “Nikandre, 
the excellent daughter of Deinodikes of Naxos, 
the sister of Deinomenes, and now the wife of 
Phraxos, dedicated me to the Far-Shooter, 
Pourer of Arrows.” Nikandre identifies herself 
in terms of men: father, brother, and husband. 
Even when worshiping a goddess, Greeks were 
relentlessly patriarchal. 


The First Kouroi 

The masculine equivalent to a kore is a youth, 

or kouros (pl. kouroi). Though “kouros” is a 
Greek word, the category is a product of modern 
scholarship, so we should not be too finicky about 
defining the type. Generally speaking, it is a nude, 
beardless male with long hair, standing with his 
arms at his sides and the left foot forward. But 
early kouroi can wear boots or belts or necklaces, 
early bronzes and later marbles can flex their 
arms, late examples have short hair, and so on. 


Marble was the preferred medium, but a small 
bronze of Cretan origin [4.36] is the best example 
in the Dedalic Style (note the belt). 

Kouroi turn up throughout the Greek world, 
but especially in Attica and Boiotia. They are scarce 
in Crete and the Peloponnesos, conservative areas 
that never warmed to the type. They are also rare 
in the West: marble was all but unknown in Italy, 
so any top-of-the-line kouros would have to be 
shipped from the Aegean at huge expense (though 
local terracotta versions do exist, as at Siris in the 
instep of Italy). They served an equally wide variety 
of functions. Kouroi can mark graves; they can 
be votives, especially to the god Apollo; in some 
cases, such as the Mantiklos dedication, they can 
even represent that god (3.33). This adaptability 
accounts in large part for the type’s success. 

Given that the technology for making 
such works came from Egypt, it is not 
surprising that kouroi have formal 
precedents in pharaonic art [4.37]. 
But kouroi differ from Egyptian 
prototypes in at least three 
significant ways. First, a kouros 
is nude, hence carries an erotic 


4.36 (below left) 
Kouros figurine from 
Delphi; probably of 
Cretan origin. 

H. 19.7 cm (8 in.). 
Bronze; c. 650-625 BCE. 


4.37 (below right) 
Statue of Mentuemhet, 
Fourth Priest of Amun 


and Mayor of Egyptian 
Thebes, from Karnak, 
Egypt. H. 1.37m 

(4 ft 6 in.). Granite; 

c. 650 BCE. 
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4.38 a, b Bowl for 
mixing wine and 
water (krater) signed 
by Aristonothos (“the 
Noble Bastard”), 
from Caere in Italy. 
H. 36 cm (14% in.); 
W. (at rim) 33.5 cm 
(13% in.). Clay; mid- 
7th century sce. (a) 
Odysseus and his men 
blinding the Cyclops 
Polyphemos; (b) sea 
battle. Compare 4.23. 


charge lacking in Egyptian statues. Second, a 
kouros is freestanding (Egyptians are supported by 
columns at the back). 

The importance of this independence will 
emerge in Chapter 6, when we compare kouroi 
to figures in relief. Finally, the kouros distributes 
weight evenly over both legs. Where the 
Egyptian figure is about to step forward—one 
leg is extended—the kouros is poised between 
stillness and movement, at once in mid-stride and 
stock still. The odd effect of both-and-neither 
is appropriate to the statue’s role as a “sign,” 
or sēma, the present marker of an absence. The 
kouros is, in short, a creative adaptation of, and 
reference to, Egyptian styles—an “Africanizing” 
element in the “Orientalizing” revolution. 


CONCLUSION: MONSTERS 
AND NOBLE BASTARDS 


A single object sums up many of this chapter’s 
concerns. It comes from a suburb of Rome. 
Known today as Cerveteri, in antiquity this town 
had two names and hosted two populations: 
Etruscans called it Caere or Cisra, and Greeks 
called it Agylla. Around the middle of the seventh 
century, a potter in this border town produced 
one of the most intriguing works of Greek vase 
painting to have come down to us. It is a krater, a 


bowl for mixing wine and water at a symposion, 
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and it bears a signature, a rarity at this early date: 
Aristonothos epoi sen, “Aristonothos made it.” 

The style and shape are idiosyncratic: nobody 
is sure just where the painter was from. On one 
side the krater depicts a familiar scene: Odysseus 
and his men blinding Polyphemos [4.38 a]. On the 
other, two ships do battle [4.38 b]. The ship on 
the left is clearly Greek, its prow adorned with an 
eye for good luck; the one on the right resembles 
nothing in the Greek world, and is probably 
Etruscan. There is a clear parallel between the 
two sides: in each case, the Greeks charge in from 
left, ramming or blinding the Etruscan ship or the 
mythological equivalent, the Cyclops. 

But there is more to the krater than a simple 
contrast of Greek versus Etruscan, Odysseus 
versus the Cyclops. The krater makes vision itself 
an important theme. The Greek ship bears an eye 
on its prow as it rams the eyeless Etruscan craft; 
turn the vase, and the Greeks are blinding the 
one-eyed monster Polyphemos. 

Recall that a krater is used for parties, and 
Polyphemos is a host—but a very bad one, since 
he devours his Greek guests and passes out in a 
drunken stupor. Blindness is his reward. In the 
naval scene, meanwhile, a large black-and-white 
rosette floats between the two ships. But do we 
have white petals lying atop black ones, or black 
petals atop white ones? You can probably make 


it shift back and forth if you stare long enough. 


Vase painters loved such “psychedelic” effects, 
which would be even more dizzying after a few 
cups of wine. The result is that in the very place 
where Greek and native collide, our own eyes fail 
us. Are we drunk? Blind? Monsters? Foreigners? 
Which is which? 

The signature on the vase gives the game 
away. It isa phony name, but a significant one: 


SUMMARY 
The Protoarchaic Period, c. 710—c. 600 BcE 


e Many of the developments that began in 
the Geometric period continued in the 
Protoarchaic. Contact with the East increased; 
city states continued to evolve; overseas 
settlement increased dramatically; investment 
in religious sanctuaries continued to increase. 


e The hoplite phalanx, rows of heavily armed 
infantrymen marching together, became a 
dominant form of warfare and a symbol of 
the city state community. 


e Contact with the Near East became an 
even more important status symbol, 
and the symposion became central to the 
elite lifestyle. 


e Overseas settlement exploded. Some 
new cities, such as Metapontion, paired a 
central civic and religious zone with smaller 
sanctuaries at the periphery of the city’s 
territory. The character of these rural shrines 
could vary; some were usually strongly 
Greek in character, while others, closer to 
indigenous settlements, combined Greek 
and local traditions. 


e Corinth became a leading center for production 
of fine pottery. Here the Geometric style 
gave way to one based on repetitive bands of 
animals, birds, floral patterns, and people. The 
Corinthians developed a new technique for 
decorating pottery, known as black-figure; other 
cities adopted it, notably Athens. 


Aristonothos means “the Noble Bastard,” an 
oxymoron if ever there was one. Here at the 
border town of Caere, on a bowl for mixing 
wine and water, such basic categories as noble 
and illegitimate, Greek and foreign, vision and 
blindness, grow confused. There could be no 
better summation of the Greek world c. 650, 
in all its exuberant, co-mingled complexity. 


e In art, mythological narratives became 
important. These scenes did not necessarily 
illustrate great works of literature, such as 
the /liad or the Odyssey; artists could invent 
stories of their own. With time, a system 
of iconography developed, ensuring that 
images could be understood by a broad range 
of people. 


e The so-called Dedalic Style flourished in many 
different media. It is readily identifiable by its 
combination of a roughly triangular face with 
heavy locks of hair to either side. Whether 
variations within the Dedalic Style are useful 
for dating purposes is a matter of debate. The 
spread of Dedalic suggests increasing cultural 
uniformity in the Greek world. 


© From Egypt the Greeks learned techniques of 
masonry and stoneworking. This technology 
revolutionized architecture and sculpture. 
Crete was a major center in this regard. 


© The Greeks used stone statues to mark 
graves or as gifts for the gods. The two most 
important types were the standing clothed 
maiden (kore) and the standing naked youth 
(kouros). Although these statues might seem 
unrealistic to modern eyes, this reaction 
would probably have puzzled an ancient 
Greek. Realism was not important; a statue 
was understood as a substitute for what it 
represented, a séma, or “sign.” 
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CHRONOLOGICAL OVERVIEW 


c. 700-c. 650 Temple of Poseidon at Isthmia 
c. 660—c. 640 Temple of Apollo at Thermon 
c.657-c. 627 Kypselos tyrant in Corinth 
c.620 Earliest Attic black-figure pottery 
c.610 Aeolic Temple of Athena, Smyrna 
c.610-c. 590 Earliest stone Doric temples 
c.610-c. 535 Early, Middle, Late Corinthian pottery 
c.600-c. 570 lonic Oikos of the Naxians (Temple of Apollo?), Delos 
c. 600-550 Earliest electrum coins, Lydia and lonia 
CS5 François Vase by Kleitias and Ergotimos 
c. 575-c. 525 Peak production of Lakonian black-figure pottery 
c. 560c. 550 Double-colonnade lonic temples at Samos and Ephesos 
c. 560—c. 530 Temple C at Selinous 
Vase painter Exekias active at Athens 
c. 550-c. 525 Attic “Little Master” Cups 
c. 550—c. 520 Amasis painter active at Athens 
547-546 Persian conquest of Lydia and lonia; lonian refugees 
c. 530-c. 510 Caeretan hydriai 
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he Archaic period of Greece falls between 

the seventh century and the early fifth. 

With the polis system firmly in place, a 
major trend was the growing centralization of 
power in cities and civic institutions. In some 
regions, individual city states gained control over 
a broader range of territory than previously. 
Thebes, for instance, came to dominate all of 
Boiotia; most of the other towns in the region 
were forced to surrender autonomy. Within states, 
meanwhile, centralization meant more power for 
civic institutions. On the one hand, it entailed a 
monopoly of force for the state: only the city could 
make war, and people who took up arms on their 
own, or against the state, could be punished. 
This monopoly sometimes provoked resistance 
from people who still looked back with nostalgia 
to an idealized Age of Heroes. On the other hand, 
centralization meant a gradual extension of 
state control over areas of social life in which 
its authority had hitherto been weak. Two such 
areas stand out: religion and the economy. 

It can be useful to think of Greek religion and 
economics as variations on a single principle: 
exchange. As we have seen, Greek religion was in 
many ways a contractual affair: mortals offered 
sacrifice, and in return the gods gave favors. 
Barter trade, likewise, was often understood 
as the cordial swap of gifts between “friends.” 

The Archaic period saw growing state 
intervention in these two spheres of exchange. 
The polis came increasingly to regulate sacrificial 
transactions between gods and men, and 
commercial transactions between men alone. As 
we shall see, such interventions often provoked 
strong reactions. The city states never achieved a 
“monopoly of exchange” to compare with their 
“monopoly of force,” and the resulting struggles 
and negotiations provide much of the drama of 
Greek art and history in this period. 

This chapter, the first of two covering Archaic 
Greece, begins with the most visible sign of state 
intervention in religious life: large temples, built 
of stone and funded by communities. It reviews 
building techniques; the emergence of distinct 
architectural templates, known as orders; sculptural 
decoration; and the relation between a temple’s 
form and its function. The chapter then turns to 
state intervention in the economy, as exemplified in 


the rise of coinage, that is, silver currency produced 
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and guaranteed by the state. After discussing these 
centralizing tendencies, it looks to the opposite 
extreme: the luxury goods of Greek elites, notably 
metalware and fine pottery destined for use at the 
symposion, or drinking party. Then, Chapter 6 
will examine sculpture —works of art privately 
commissioned for public display. 


TEMPLES: FORM, FUNCTION, 
TECHNOLOGY 


The Archaic period witnessed a massive expansion 
in the number and size of temples around the 
Greek world. Monumental stone edifices replaced 
the small shrines of the Geometric period. Many 
cities built more than one, sometimes on a vast 
scale. Three main factors contributed to this 
development: advances in masonry technology, 
the result of renewed contact with Egypt; a change 
in roofing technique, from thatch to terracotta 
tile; and, most important of all, increased 

political centralization. In turn, these factors had 
a pronounced effect on temple design. Form, 
function, and technology were intimately related. 


Egyptian Masonry 

We have already seen how contact with Egypt 
transformed Greek sculpture (see pp. 121-22). 

It had a similar effect on architecture. Egyptian 
architecture became a standing inspiration 

to the Greeks. The Egyptians used post-and- 
lintel construction, without arches or mortar. 
Construction relied on earthen ramps and lever 
arms, essentially hauling huge blocks by main 
force, and rocking them into place. The earliest 
monumental Greek temples employed these 

same principles and techniques (see p. 282). Well 
into the sixth century, however, even the largest 
Greek temples tended to combine stone, wood, 
terracotta, and unfired mudbrick. The general 
trend was toward a gradual “petrifaction” of the 
architecture from the ground up. Temples entirely 
of stone were hugely expensive, and appeared only 
toward the end of the Archaic period. 


Terracotta Roof Tiles 

Also in the seventh century, Greek builders made 
a technological innovation of their own. They 
adapted Near Eastern techniques to produce 

a new roofing system using tiles of baked clay 


(terracotta). The innovation was to make the tiles 
interlock. The Greeks combined flat pan tiles 
with rounded or pointed capping tiles to mask 
the joints between them [5.1 a-d]. The tiles were 
not affixed with nails (nails mean holes, and holes 
mean leaks). Instead, they lay on a bedding of clay 
and straw. The only thing preventing them from 
sliding off the roof was upright buffers or antefixes 
along the roof line. In Sicily, a continuous 
terracotta barrier (sima), punctuated by drain 
spouts, served the same purpose. Antefixes and 
simas, gaudily painted (see 7.4), were often the 
only decoration of early temples [5.2]. After a 
period of experimentation, the new technique 
emerged by the late 600s and remained essentially 
unchanged for centuries. 

Terracotta tiles were more durable, more 
resistant to water, and less flammable than 
thatch. They were also far heavier; a single one 


5.1 a-d Greek tiling 
systems, including 

(c) mainland system 
with antefixes along 
the roofline; and (d) 
western system with 
a continuous sima and 
gutterspouts along 
the roofline. 


5.2 Thermon, Temple 
of Apollo. Drawing 
showing a possible 
reconstruction of an 
early Doric wooden 
entablature. 
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5.3 a, b (left) Typical plans of Greek Temples. (a) Corfu, 
Temple of Artemis; (b) Syracuse, Temple of Apollo. Both early 
6th century sce. The difference between Western and mainland 
ground plans is a rule of thumb, not an unbreakable law: 
exceptions are common. See 5.4 for more types. 


could weigh up to 30 kilograms (65 lbs). Such a 
roof required substantial walls to support it. For 


this reason alone, roof tiles encouraged bulky, 
monumental architecture. But roof tiles had 
more direct effects. They provided an incentive 
to replace any horseshoe-shaped buildings that 


: I OE OE OE OE OE 2 OE CO CO CX CO = still remained from the eighth century with 
wie rectilinear plans. For one thing, tiling a curved 
| roof can be tricky —the tiles must taper as they 


go up, requiring a degree of customization. For 
another, putting gables at both ends, instead of 


| O just the front, could save tile. In this way, roof tiles 
encouraged symmetrical, rectilinear temple plans. 
eh ZKEEEREERKEXEX XXX X Temples on the mainland and in Fast Greece 


now tended to balance the front porch (pronaos) 


with an extra porch on the rear (opisthodomos). 


b > : 
0 10m The main function of these rear porches was to 
0 30ft display offerings; they had no access to the main 


hall (naos). Western temples also had triangular 
gables at either end, but they often omitted the 
back porch in favor of an inner room (adyton) 
©! distyle in antis behind the main hall [5.3 a, b]. These rooms 
° probably had a special function in religion: a holy 
of holies, or inner sanctum. 
Because the tiles were not nailed down, they 
ii worked best on roofs with a shallow pitch. Roof 
tiles thus encouraged the broad, low gables 
characteristic of Greek architecture. They also 
made it easy to design overhanging eaves, which 
AAPTOS could be useful for sheltering offerings — not to 


mention mudbrick walls — from the elements. 


Such eaves did, however, require support, and the 


result was perhaps the most distinctive feature 

of the Greek temple type: a row of columns, 

or peristyle, running around the building and 
supporting the roof. Peristyles actually pre-date 
main hall (naos) roof tiles in Greek architecture. Early examples 
include a small temple at Ano Mazaraki in Akhaia 


AE tT (c. 700 BCE), and the first phase of the temple of 
eleociccs sece| 


rear porch adyton stylobate front porch 
(opisthodomos) (pronaos) 


5.4 (left) Some typical plans of Greek temples. 
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Artemis at Ephesos (second quarter of the seventh 
century BCE). Yet peristyles were never common 
until roof tiles made them so. (See box right.) 

Of course, it was always possible to omit the 
peristyle. Smaller temples had either a row of 
columns in front (prostyle); one row in front and 
one at the back (amphistyle); or a pair of columns 
in the porch alone (distyle in antis) [5.4]. Despite 
such variations, the Temple of Hera in the hills 
above Argos (c. 650-c. 625) exhibits all the main 
features of the canonical temple plan. 


The Politics of Building 

The new techniques in masonry and roofing were 
necessary conditions for the development of the 
monumental Greek temple. But they were not 
sufficient. Also required were the assets to pay for 
temples, the power to organize such an enterprise, 
and the sense that there was something to be 
gained by building big. The first two are functions 
of political centralization; the third is a political 
and economic calculation. 

As we saw in Chapter 3, Greek religion did not 
really need temples. The temple was basically a 
giant strongbox for storing offerings, and a house 
for the deity’s statue; useful, but not absolutely 
necessary. So why did the Greeks start building 
temples on a grand scale in the sixth century? 

Religion and political power had always 
been linked in the Greek world. In the relatively 
scattered communities of Geometric, it was 
common for local leaders to assert a special, 
privileged relation to the gods. Often this 
special relation was one of kinship: as we saw in 
Chapter 3 (“Tending Tombs, Worshiping Heroes,” 
pp. 86-88), Greek elites often claimed descent 
from mythic heroes and, through them, the gods 
themselves. Alternately, the special relationship 
could take the form of a hereditary priesthood, 
or a privileged position at certain religious 
festivals, or even something as simple as the habit 
of holding regular sacrifices, at which meat was 
distributed to a prominent family’s friends and 
dependants. But, as we have seen, every city had 
its own civic gods. Argos had Hera and Athena, 
Samos had Hera, Kaulonia had Apollo, Corinth 
had Aphrodite, Athens had Athena, Sparta had 
Athena and Apollo, and so on. In such cases, the 
entire polis had a special relation to the deity. 
Priesthoods in these cases could be hereditary, 


Peristyles as Frames: Recent Discoveries at Kalapodi 


Temple peristyles were functional, 
sheltering offerings and mudbrick 
walls from the elements. But 

they also epitomized the cultural 
and political dynamics of temple 
building. In a peristyle, civic 
architecture framed and protected 
private offerings. A recent discovery 
at the important site of Kalapodi 
in Phokis illustrates the situation. 
In 2004, archaeologists discovered 
a set of iron chariot wheels that 
once hung in the peristyle of an 
Archaic temple [5.5]. No doubt 
the winner of a chariot race had 


made an offering of the wheels: 

a typically Greek combination of 
piety and self-promotion. He used 
the peristyle as a giant frame for 
the wheels, displaying his costly 
gifts for passersby to see. But if 
this setting reflected well upon the 
victor, it also gave the polis its due. 
Framed by public architecture, the 
chariot wheels were visible only 

as part of a larger ensemble. In 

the most literal way possible, the 
Kalapodi peristyle puts the private 
offering into the context 

of communal piety. 


SRO Kacarooi 
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5.5 Chariot wheels discovered in the outer colonnade of 
the temple at Kalapodi in central Greece. Excavation is 
ongoing, but a 7th-6th century date seems likely. 


suggesting that the cult might not always have 
been civic. But the priest who sacrificed to Athena 
on the Athenian Akropolis, or to Hera at Samos, 
was not acting as an independent agent or as the 
exclusive representative of a family or clan. He 
was acting on behalf of the community as a whole. 
Cult and priesthood were often sites of 
competition between civic governments and 
assertive elites. A special relation to the gods could 
even translate into political power. A good example 
is the story of Telines, a citizen of Gela on the 
southern coast of Sicily. Herodotos (7.153) tells of 
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a time, early in the city’s history, when factional 
strife led to the secession or exile of some citizens: 


Telines brought the men [who had seceded] 
back to Gela without the use of force, but 
only the holy instruments of the worship of 
[Demeter and Persephone] to aid him. From 
where he got these, and whether or not they 
were his own invention, I cannot say; however 
that may be, it was in reliance upon them that 
he restored the exiles, on the condition that his 
descendants should be priests of the goddesses. 


Possession of the “holy instruments” — 
whatever they were—made Telines a force in 
Gela’s politics. In return for official ratification 
of his family’s priestly status, he used his prestige 
to stave off civil war. This story represents the 
peaceful “nationalization” of a family’s elite 
status in religious life, albeit in a time of crisis. 
(See box below.) 

How could emergent states establish their 
authority over “sacred exchange” in less stressful 
times? Architecture provided a way. With very few 
exceptions, the construction of a large building 
was beyond the means of even the wealthiest 
Greek families. Only states, or individuals who 
had seized control of states, could afford such a 
thing. So a monumental temple was a testament 
to the power of the community as a whole in 
this particular sphere. No surprise that some 
of the most enthusiastic temple builders were 
tyrants: men with a vested interest in bringing 
local aristocrats to heel while patronizing local 
workers. Conversely, temples could breed tyrants: 


State Religion and Private Piety 


Many priesthoods and sacred offices were in the hands of private 
families. In this sixth-century inscription, the city of Argos 
asserts state control over the sacred implements of the worship 
of Athena, and names the officials who will be responsible for 
enforcing the law. 


The heirlooms for the use of the goddess shall not be used by a 
private person outside of the sacred precinct of A[thena] Polias. 
But the State shall use them for [the sacred rites]. If anyone 
damages them, he shall repair them. The Magistrate shall impose 
the amount. The temple warden shall see to these matters 


Fornara, no. 36 (modified) 
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the overseer of a building project at Akragas, one 
Phalaris, used his budget to stage a coup d’état. 

Location was important in this regard. When 
set in the heart of the urban space, a temple made 
a powerful statement of communal authority. 
Located at the borderlands, by contrast, it asserted 
a town’s control over a potentially disputed patch 
of territory. More broadly, monumental temples 
were especially common in cities at the margins 
of the Greek world, such as Selinous in Sicily, 
or Ephesos and Miletos in Anatolia. Where the 
local population was mixed, a temple could be a 
powerful statement of ethnic affiliation. It could 
also, however, be a way to build bridges: one did 
not have to be Greek to worship a Greek god. 
Some sanctuaries were exclusionary, others were 
cosmopolitan “contact zones” that attracted a 
diverse clientele. 

Then there were economic motives. Temples 
attracted votive gifts, which could be converted 
into cash and lent out to fund sacred projects 
or even a war, injecting capital into the local 
economy. At Eretria, for instance, the state stored 
income from fines and taxes in the temples of 
Apollo Daphnephoros and Artemis Amarysia. 
One of the more exciting discoveries of recent 
years is an archive of bronze plaques from Argos, 
dating to the late fifth century, which record 
loans made by the Temple of Athena, along with 
revenue collected. In this way, temples functioned 
a bit like modern banks. They also attracted 
pilgrims, who left offerings and spent money; 
they were sacred tourist attractions. 


THE ORDERS: A BRIEF HISTORY 


With time, Greek architects developed a standard 
set of forms for temple architecture. We call these 
forms “orders,” and they come in two main types: 
the Doric and the Ionic [5.6 a, b]. A third type, 
Aeolic, did not survive into the sixth century: the 
Temple of Athena at Smyrna is the most important 
example [5.7]. The names correlate roughly with 
ethnicity, but Ionians sometimes built Doric 
temples, and Dorians built Ionic ones. 


Doric 

In plan, most Greek temples look much the same: 
peristyle, front porch, main hall, rear porch (or 
back room, in Sicily). The differences are most 


cornice 
pediment 
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visible in a side view, or elevation. Both Doric 
and Ionic elevations have four main elements: 
the base, the column, the architrave and frieze, 


and the roof. 


The lowest element of the Doric order is a series 
of three steps, the topmost of which is called the 
stylobate (“that which supports the columns”). 
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5.6 a, b The basic 
elements of the Doric 
and lonic orders. 

(a) Doric; (b) lonic. 
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The Doric column rests directly on the stylobate. 
It is fluted: early columns have sixteen sharp 
ridges —another borrowing from Egypt—and 


later ones can have twenty. The capital effects the 


transition from the column, circular in plan, to 
the rectilinear entablature. It has two elements: a 
circular cushion, called the echinus (“sea urchin,” 
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base 


5.7 Smyrna (Izmir), 
Temple of Athena: 
reconstruction 
drawing; c. 610 BCE. 
This temple employed 
the Aeolic order 
(compare 5.6 b). 

Note how the column 
capitals show variation, 
while adhering to a 
single, basic format. 
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The Temple of Poseidon at Isthmia 


The Temple of Poseidon at Isthmia is both pan and capping tiles combined the building, and supporting the eaves, 
one of the earliest and most important in interlocking S-shaped units. The roof were wooden columns atop a continuous 
of the monumental temples [5.8]. Built was hipped, another feature that later foundation (as opposed to discontinuous 
in the first half of the seventh century, architects would abandon. The walls bases). These eaves provided shelter and 
it incorporates a number of technical were solid, composed of rectangular, made it possible to decorate the walls 
innovations—and a number of ideas or ashlar, stone blocks all the way up to with elaborate paintings (which, alas, do 
that went nowhere. For instance, Isthmia the roof line. These new walls seem to not survive). Inside, the need to support 
was perhaps the first temple to boast have caused the builders some anxiety, the roof over the main hall produced 

a tiled roof. But the tiles did not have for they took the extra (and probably a clumsy solution: a row of wooden 

the pan-and-capping arrangement that unnecessary) precaution of shoring columns running down the center of the 
would become standard later on. Instead, them up with pilasters. Surrounding building. Not only did such columns block 


the view of the god’s statue at the end of 
the main hall, but they also required the 
construction of lateral doorways instead 
of a single one at the center. 

Innovative and idiosyncratic, the 
Isthmia temple brings out the ferment 
and experimentation of early Greek 
architecture. Certain principles caught 
on: roof tiles, a peristyle, ashlar walls, and 
a continuous foundation. But the shape 
of the roof tiles, the form of the roof, 
the pilasters in the walls, and the ground 
plan were all dead ends. The main line of 
evolution lay elsewhere. 


5.8 Isthmia, Temple of Poseidon: 
reconstruction drawing. First half 


of the 7th century BcE. 
in Greek), and a square slab, called the abacus. slope upward, following the pitch of the roof. 
The shape of the echinus evolves over time from The triangular area thus formed is the pediment, 
round and flat to straight and upright: a useful or gable. 
chronological marker. Resting atop the columns It is sometimes argued that the Doric order 
are the horizontal blocks of the architrave. Atop is a stone “translation” of an older tradition of 
the architrave is the frieze, composed of square, wooden construction. Triglyphs, for instance, 
flat metopes alternating with rectangular, grooved would represent the short ends of roof beams, 
triglyphs. One triglyph stands over the axis of their odd grooves recalling the marks of a 
each column and, in larger buildings, one over woodworker’s tool. Another view, however, 
the midpoint between each pair of columns. regards the triglyph—metope frieze as a traditional 
Crowning the whole is a framing cornice, which decorative pattern, pointing to antecedents in 
runs along the outer edge of the building’s eaves Geometric vase painting that have nothing to 
and roof and supports a gutter, or sima. On the do with wooden buildings (see 3.17). Absent 
short ends of the building, the cornice and sima evidence one way or the other, it may be better to 
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concentrate on what the Greeks did with 
their temples, why they made them and how 
they used them. 

The main elements of the Doric order 
developed in northeast Peloponnesos over the 
last decades of the seventh century and the 
first decades of the sixth. Corinth, by now an 
important maritime power, played an important 
role in disseminating the order. The town itself 
had received a stone temple in the first half of the 
seventh century; its remains are scanty. From 657 
to 585, the tyrant Kypselos and his son Periander 
ruled the city. Like most tyrants, they sponsored 
public works: Periander, for instance, built a 
slipway to carry ships across the isthmus. Such 
undertakings spurred competition and encouraged 
advances in engineering in areas with close ties to 
Corinth. In addition to Isthmia (see box opposite), 
three sites are particularly important: Syracuse, 
the Corinthian colony on the east coast of Sicily; 
Thermon, an Aitolian town under Corinthian 
influence; and Corfu, another colony of Corinth in 
the Adriatic. We shall consider them in turn; then 
we shall turn to some other, later Doric temples, 
with a special eye to their sculptural decor. 


Syracuse 

Building a stone temple was a risky undertaking. 
More than one Archaic temple collapsed due to 
poor design (see p. 138). Technical expertise was 
hard to come by, and early works often seem 
tentative. The Doric Temple of Apollo at Syracuse, 
built c. 590-580, is a good example [5.9]. The 
columns, 6 x 17 around the building, are huge 
monoliths some 8 meters (26 ft) tall. The builders 
clearly worried about the distance an architrave 
block could span without cracking: they set the 
columns close together, and made the capitals so 
large that the space between each is negligible. 
The echinus has a broad, pillowy shape typical 

of early Doric. In plan the temple has an inner 
chamber in place of a back porch, as was often 

the case in Sicily. The plan also includes a double 
row of columns at the front of the building (see 
5.3 b). This feature was characteristic of Ionian 
temples, but rare in Doric before this time; it is not 
uncommon in later Western temples. On the top 
step of the foundation, right by the main entryway 
to the building, is inscribed, “Kleo[men]es son 

of Knidiedes made it for Apollo; and he included 


5.9 Syracuse, Temple of Apollo; c. 590-580 sce. 
This photograph also shows how much the ground 
level has risen in the last 2,600 years: the modern 
street is visible in the background. For the ground 
plan, see 5.3 b. 
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MegaronA 


Middle Helladic 


Geometric 


Orientalizing/Archaic 


5.10 Phases of 

the sanctuary at 
Thermon in Aitolia, 
from the Bronze Age 
to c. 630 sce. The 
apsidal Megaron A, 

of the Bronze Age, 

was probably still 
standing when the first 
Geometric temple— 
Megaron B—was built. 
Megaron B was then 
replaced with the Doric 
temple discussed in 
this chapter. For a 
similar sequence at 
Eretria, see 3.24. 
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columns, fine works.” The name suggests that 
Kleomenes, or at least his father, was from Knidos 
in distant Ionia, and that the extra columns were 
noteworthy. It seems that the Syracusans had to 
look far afield to find a contractor; when they 
found one, he built conservatively, but with an 
aim to impress. 


Thermon 

Some temples could have significant decoration. 

A temple at Thermon in north central Greece 
dates to c. 630 [5.10]. It had a triangular pediment 
in front, a hipped roof at the back, and a row 

of columns down the middle of the main hall. 
Little survives beyond its metopes, which were of 
terracotta and brightly painted. Probably the work 


5.11 (above) Thermon, Temple of Apollo, metope: Perseus 
with the head of Medousa. H. 98 cm (3 ft 2% in.), W. 87 cm 
(2 ft 10% in.). Clay; c. 630 sce. The hero is running to our right, 
wearing a short tunic and a black cap; one foot overlaps the 
metope’s decorative border. The eyes of Medousa peep out 
from a shoulder bag under his arm. See 5.2. 


of Corinthian vase painters, they give precious 
evidence for what large-scale painting was like 

in this period. They depict scenes of myth drawn 
from the standard repertoire of the day, including 
Perseus with the head of Medousa in a shoulder 
bag [5.11]. We have seen this myth already on the 
Incoronata basin and the Eleusis amphora, where 
the remaining Gorgons chase after the hero (4.6, 
4.233 see box opposite). Did the Thermon painters 
include such pursuers in their original design? If 


so, then the story must have stretched over more 
than one panel. While it would be premature 

to speak of a coherent program underlying the 
sequence as a whole, still there does seem to have 
been at least some coordination of one picture 
with another. 


Corfu 
The triangular pediments on the short ends of 
temples cried out for decoration. Several early 
temples filled this space with a hideous, staring 
face of Medousa, rendered in terracotta. One 
theory holds that such masks originated in 
protective caps for the cylindrical beam at the 
apex of the temple’s roof. Where this ridgepole 
terminated over the pediments, a terracotta mask 
would shield it from the elements [5.12]. Such 
capping masks were produced in the West well 
into Classical times. Fairly quickly, however, 
some of them “migrated” into the pediment 
itself, where they soon gave rise to more complex 
narrative scenes. 

The Temple of Artemis at Corfu (c. 590) is a 
prime example. It combined the Gorgon motif 


with the narrative impulse of the Thermon temple 


and the massive stone architecture of Syracuse 
[5-13, 5.14]. The result was a stone temple with 
a carved pediment—the first in the Greek world. 
Originally painted with bright colors, stone 


a 
s AN 


Perseus and the Gorgons 


This excerpt from a poem of c. 630-c. 550 BCE describes the richly 
decorated shield of Herakles. Part of the decor shows Perseus and 
the Gorgons; the author may have been inspired by contemporary 
visual arts. 


Upon [the Shield] was fine-haired Danae’s son, the horseman 
Perseus....Around his feet he wore winged sandals; around his 
shoulders hung a black-bound sword from a bronze strap. He 
flew like a thought. The head of a terrible monster, the Gorgon, 
covered his whole back; a pouch ran around it, a wonder to 
see, made of silver; shining tassels hung down from it, made of 
gold. The terrible helmet of Hades was set around the king’s 
temples and held the dread darkness of night. Perseus himself, 
Danae’s son, was outstretched, and he looked as though he 
were hastening and shuddering. The Gorgons, dreadful and 
unspeakable, were rushing after him, eager to catch him.... 

At their girdles, two serpents hung down, their heads arching 
forward; both of them were licking with their tongues, and they 
ground their teeth with strength, glaring savagely. 


Pseudo-Hesiod, The Shield of Herakles 216-37, tr. Most 


5.12 (above) Ridgepole cap from Gela: 


Medousa. H. of mask 38.5 cm (1 ft 3% in.), 
L. 88 cm (2 ft 10% in.). Clay; mid-5th 
century BCE. A ridgepole appears in 5.19, 

at the apex of the roof. Caps like the one 
illustrated here would shield wooden 
ridgepoles from the elements. 


5.13, 5.14 (left) Corfu, Temple of Artemis: 
pediment: drawing and detail. H. 3.18 m 

(10 ft 5% in.), W. 17 m (55 ft 9 in.). Limestone; 

c. 590 sce. At center Medousa and offspring, 
flanked by panthers; in the corners, Battle of 
Gods and Giants. The pediment is assembled 
out of nearly twenty slabs of stone; vertical lines 
in the drawing indicate joins between slabs. 
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sculpture was a step up from terracotta 


in both cost and visual impact. Yet the 
pediment remained extremely shallow, 
with the figures seemingly pressed up 
against the front plane of the block 
[5.15]. The sculptor proceeded 
by drawing his design on the flat 
surface and then cutting away the 
surrounding stone, producing figures 
that are essentially silhouettes. At 
center Medousa runs in a whirligig 
pose to left. 
In myth, the winged horse Pegasos 
and the hero Chrysaor sprang 
from Medousa’s neck after Perseus 
beheaded her. Here, they appear 
already alongside their mother: 
a condensation of narrative time 
familiar from the Eleusis amphora 
(4.23). Flanking the central group are 
large panthers, their faces also turned 
toward the beholder, while the angles 
show scenes from the Battle of Gods 
and Giants. 

This assemblage is not the incoherent 
jumble it may first appear. The playwright 
Euripides reports that Medousa was born to 
fight alongside the Giants in their war against 


5.15 (above) Corfu, 
Temple of Artemis: 
side view of slab 

of the pediment. 
Limestone; c. 590 BCE. 
This slab comes from 
the left corner of the 
pediment; you can see 
the back of the seated 
figure and, in the 
shadows, the haunches 
and tail of a panther. 


5.16 (right) Athens, 
Akropolis; fragment 
of pediment showing 
a lion attacking a bull. 
H. 1.1 m (3 ft 7% in.). 
Limestone; c. 560 BCE. 
For the imagery, 
compare 5.22. 
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the gods. The entire pediment thus narrates a 
single story: the Gorgon’s past, present, and 
future cohere in a single frame, a single moment 
of confrontation with the petrifying stare. In this 
way, the sculptor distills a story in an instant of 
maximum impact. 


Athens 

The Corfu pediment was especially ambitious. 
More popular was a stock motif of lions killing 
bulls. A good example comes from the Akropolis 
of Athens, which began to receive monumental 
architecture at the end of the 560s [5.16]. Here 
the lions and bulls occupy the center of each 
pediment; in the corners were unrelated myth 
scenes. Note how the sculptor, unfamiliar with 
real lions, has shown a lioness with a mane. The 
lion—bull motif was traditional in the Near East, 
where it suggested royal power. This adaptation 
of royal iconography to sacred architecture 
makes explicit the gods’ role as embodiments 

of sovereignty. 


Selinous 

With time, decorative programs became 
increasingly integrated. At Selinous, on the south 
coast of Sicily, a series of massive Doric temples 
went up in the sixth and fifth centuries (many the 


work of tyrants). Selinous encompassed three 
seaside hills: that on the west was home to chthonic 
(Underworld) deities, that on the east to gods of 
the sky, while the central akropolis belonged to the 
city’s patron deities (a pattern not unlike that at 
Metapontion). But in most cases we do not know 
which god was worshiped in which temple. 

One of the earliest, Temple C of c. 560, stood 
on the akropolis. It had a plan recalling that of 
the Temple of Apollo at Syracuse, although it was 
considerably larger (23.5 x 63 m, 77 ft x 206 ft 
8 in.), and the inner sanctum was elevated slightly 
to emphasize its importance. This huge building 
coincided with the construction of a massive 
retaining wall nearby, producing a grandiose 
public space. As often in Sicilian Doric, a huge 
terracotta Gorgon mask filled the pediment, 
like a stripped-down version of Corfu’s narrative 
tableau. Its metopes, however, were of stone, 
and those on the east end were sculpted. As on 
the Corfu pediment, figures line up with the front 
plane of the stone block; the projecting triglyphs 
make the panels seem deeper than they really 
are. Yet the frontality of the figures shows the 
difference between a carved metope and a painted 
one. Where the figures at Thermon were all in 
profile, here they stare out at the beholder. Apollo 
rides forth in his chariot; Athena helps Perseus 
kill Medousa, who already holds Pegasos [5.17]. 
Other panels, more fragmentary, combined with 
evidence from inscriptions, suggest that this 
seeming jumble actually corresponded to the 
city’s pantheon. Apollo, Athena, Herakles, and 
the other gods on the metopes were objects of 
civic veneration at Selinous. Temple C belonged 
to a single deity, perhaps Zeus, but its sculpture 
celebrated state cults generally. Combining these 
sundry deities into a single decorative program 
on a single, massive public building, the metopes 
of Temple C clearly asserted the state’s primary 
role in religious life. Such assertions left little 
room for men like Telines of Gela, who claimed 
privileged access to certain deities on the basis of 
family tradition. 


lonic 

At the opposite end of the Greek world, in the 
Cyclades and Asia Minor, the sixth century 
witnessed the emergence of the Ionic order. 
Characteristic features include a base to the 


one 


on an . pas 


columns, with a grooved, disk-shaped member 
called a torus; flat bands between the flutes of the 
columns, eventually numbering twenty-four; a 
decorative collar around the base of the capital; a 
capital combining a low echinus with a transverse 
block consisting of two spirals, or volutes; a 
continuous frieze above the architrave, without 
triglyphs or metopes, but often richly painted 
and, later, occasionally bearing carved figures (see 
Chapter 6); and a series of rectangular projections 
called dentils just below the roof line. The net 
effect is gaudy and decorative. 

The Ionic column derives ultimately from 
vegetal motifs in Near Eastern art. In Greece 
proper, its origins lie in the Cyclades. There it first 
appeared in the seventh century as a support for 
votive offerings; a monumental sphinx that the 
island of Naxos dedicated at Delphi c. 570 is an 


5.17 Metope of 
Selinous, Temple C, 
showing Athena, 
Perseus, Medousa, 
and Pegasos. 

H. 1.47 m (4 ft 10 in.). 
Limestone; mid-6th 
century BCE. 
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5.19 (right) Delos, sanctuary of 
Apollo: reconstruction drawing 
of the “Oikos of the Naxians” 
(the first Temple of Apollo). 
Early 6th century. 
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5.18 (left) Delphi, 
votive sphinx 
dedicated by the 
Naxians, atop 

an lonic column. 


H. 2.2 m (7 ft 2% in.). 


[originally atop a 
column 9.9 m 


(32 ft 6 in.) in height]. 


Marble; c. 570 Bce. 


impressive later example [5.18]. Later, architects 
adapted this form to temple design: instead of 
supporting an individual offering, the Ionic 
column supported a building. Since the function of 
a temple is to hold offerings, this adaptation of the 
column type was certainly appropriate. Indeed, it 
is a reminder that a temple is, itself, a giant votive 
offering from the community to its god. 


Naxos 

Naxos raised two of the earliest Ionic buildings: 

a Temple of Dionysos at Iria on Naxos itself, and 
the so-called Oikos (House) of the Naxians—in all 
probability a temple for Apollo—on Delos [5.19]. 
These early Cycladic temples were often small, 
and lacked peristyles; the columns were inside, 
supporting the rafters. The Ionian cities of East 
Greece, however, had long favored big temples. 
The Aeolic Temple of Athena at Smyrna, dating 
to c. 610, had a peristyle of 11 x 17 columns (see 
5.7). Ionians quickly adapted the new forms to 
produce the largest temples in the Greek world. 
Those at Samos, Ephesos, and Didyma were 
dipteral, meaning that they had a double set of 
columns running round the inner building. 


Samos 

Earliest was a Temple of Hera on Samos, built 
by the architects Rhoikos and Theodoros c. 575- 
c. 550 over a Geometric predecessor. It collapsed 
after about thirty years due to poor foundations; 
a larger successor was begun nearby but never 


completed. While it stood, however, the Rhoikos 
temple attracted offerings from around the eastern 
Mediterranean and became a major venue for 
dedications of large-scale sculpture. Its success 
ignited competition around Ionia. 


Ephesos 

Sometime around 560, the city of Ephesos hired 
Theodoros to lay the foundation for an enormous 
dipteral Temple of Artemis, 46 x 115 meters (151 
x 377 ft) [5.20, 5.21]. A father-and-son team, 
Khersiphron and Metagenes, designed the temple 
itself. This temple, like a slightly later one for 
Apollo at Didyma, was so vast that the main hall 
had to remain unroofed, and the builders simply 
incorporated the old, eighth-century shrine into 
its foundations. The columns of the new temple 
were made of stacked drums that had to be 

rolled from the quarry in giant wooden frames, 

a technique later used at Selinous for Temple C 
(Khersiphron and Metagenes wrote a book about 
their techniques, now lost). Everything about the 
building bespoke luxury and variety, down to the 
capitals, some of which had a rose blossom in the 
eye of each volute. Croesus, king of nearby Lydia, 
paid for many of the columns; local potentates 
paid for the rest. In a gesture of sheer ostentation, 
the columns bore sculpted figures of richly attired 
worshipers bringing gifts to the goddess. In the 
religious life of the city, such processions provided 
key opportunities for a show of wealth by elites. 
Here, the detail flagged the association of Ionic 
columns with votive offerings, even as it integrated 
elite display into the very fabric of a civic edifice. 
Not to be outdone, the architects of the equally 
massive Temple of Apollo at Didyma, near 
Miletos, responded with similar figures (see 6.11). 


Why Orders? 

Greek architecture is a fussy topic, full of rules 
that often seem arbitrary and details that often 
seem trivial. Did most Greeks really care about 
the shape of a column capital, or the difference 
between a dipteral and a distyle plan? In fact, 


5.20, 5.21 Ephesos, Temple of Artemis: reconstruction 
drawing (above) and plan showing successive phases (right). 
The lonic temple dates to after c. 560 ace. Figures of maidens 
and men in procession decorate the columns. Several of the 
columns bear dedications in the name of King Croesus of Lydia. 
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there is evidence to suggest that they did not. 
Vase painters routinely jumble Doric and Ionic 
elements in their depictions of architecture, and it 
is likely that the finer points of each order were of 
greater interest to architects and bureaucrats than 
to the general public (see 13.4). This discrepancy 
between the care that went into architecture, 

and the indifference of “the man in the street,” 

is revealing. Architects invested time, and cities 
invested money, in features that they must 

have known would go largely unnoticed. The 
implication is clear: although ordinary Greeks 
probably did not distinguish between the various 
orders, the men responsible for these buildings did 
not care. They were catering to an audience in the 
know, be it human or divine. Maybe the people 
would not notice the niceties of a temple’s design; 
but the god would know, and the magistrates and 
builders would know. Once a project was under 
way, the opinions of the démos, the people, simply 
did not figure into the equation. 

But the question remains: why orders? One 
rationale may have been practicality. Regular 
and repetitive, architectural orders encouraged 
modular construction, even mass production in 
the case of terracotta elements. We have already 
seen the principle of modular design in colonial 
town planning (Chapter 3); it applied as well 
to the buildings that comprised those towns. 
Architectural orders, in short, streamlined 
planning and construction. 

But there may be more to the matter. Not only 
did modules make the building process more 
efficient, but they also simplified pricing and 
payments. Opportunities arose for innovative 
financing. Although taxes and rents could fund 
temple construction, so could subscription: 
wealthy individuals could underwrite one or more 
elements in a building. Croesus’ donation of the 
Ephesian columns is a good example; Kleomenes’ 
boast about the columns at Syracuse may reflect 
a similar practice. At Histria, inscriptions on roof 
tiles name wealthy donors; similar inscriptions 
appear on the blocks of the Boiotian Treasury 
at Delphi. In this light it may be significant that 
many early temples display great variety of detail 
between the modules. In the Temple of Artemis at 
Corfu (see pp. 13 5-36), no two peristyle capitals 
are exactly alike: each has been “personalized” 
with a different neck profile, suggesting that each 
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may have been sponsored by a different individual 
or family (“Adopt-a-Column”). 

Such funding practices were a characteristic 
means by which Greek cities extracted wealth 
from their most prosperous members. There could 
be no clearer demonstration of the way in which 
temple architecture represented a compromise 
between affluent elites and state power than this 
literal integration of private donations into public 
architecture. It is the logical extension of the shift 
in expenditure from graveyards to sanctuaries 
that occurred in the seventh century. Elites found 
a way to show off their wealth by putting it at the 
service of the community at large. 


COINAGE 


Lydia and Electrum 

In the late seventh century, the people of Lydia 
had a problem. Their land was rich in electrum, 
a naturally occurring alloy of gold and silver. 
But the ratio of gold to silver was inconsistent, 
so two lumps of equal weight could have very 
different values. How to guarantee the equal 
value of any two lumps? The Lydians hit upon the 
solution of stamping each lump with an official 
seal, and mandating that all stamped lumps were 
equivalent. Soon the Lydians were producing an 
artificial alloy of their own, with a lower gold 
content but the same fixed value. The result was 
a new invention: coinage. 

The method of striking coins remained 
essentially unchanged throughout antiquity. A flat 
disk of metal was set between two cylindrical dies, 
each engraved with a design of some sort; when 
struck sharply with a hammer, the dies would 
impress their images onto the metal. The basic 
principle is the same as a seal—only now, instead 
of signifying an individual or an office, the image 
signifies the state. 

Early Lydian coins bore a simple stamp or 
punch mark. Later came the combination of a 
punch on one side, and the image of a lion, or 
lion and bull, on the other [5.22] (compare 5.16). 
Many of these coins were found sealed in the 
foundations of the Temple of Artemis at Ephesos, 
probably gifts of Croesus himself. 

The Greeks quickly adopted this technology. 
At first, individual entrepreneurs seem to have 


issued their own coins. A man named Phanes, 


for instance, produced electrum coins under his 


own name at Ephesos sometime around 600, 
whether in an official or a private capacity we 
cannot be sure. On the front (obverse), they bore 
the image of a stag and the words, “I am the sign 
[séma] of Phanes” [5.23]. Over the course of the 
sixth century, however, most cities established 
monopolies over coinage. They issued coins of 
silver, which was more plentiful in the Aegean, 
emblazoned with civic emblems. From the late 
sixth century on, it was increasingly common 

to have different designs on obverse and reverse 
(heads and tails). 


5.22 a, b (first row) 
Lydian coin from the 
foundation of the 
Temple of Artemis at 
Ephesos. Gold; c. 560 BcE. 
The front of the coin 
shows a lion attacking a 
bull (compare 5.16); the 
back has a punchmark. 


5.23 a, b (second row) 
East Greek coin inscribed 
in Greek as “the sign 
[séma] of Phanes.” 
Electrum; late 7th-early 
6th century sce. The 
front of the coin shows 

a stag; the back has 

a punchmark. 


5.24 a, b (third row) 
Coin of Phokaia. 
Electrum; c. 600-550 sce. 
The front of the coin 
shows a seal; the back has 
a punchmark. 


5.25 a, b (fourth row) 
Four-drachma coin 

of Syracuse. Silver; 

c. 485-480 sce. The 
front of the coin shows 
Arethusa, the nymph 

of the city’s spring, 
surrounded by dolphins; 
the back shows the horses 
of the city’s tyrant being 
crowned for victory in 
arace. 


Iconography and Function 

Imagery on coins might play on a city’s name: 

a seal, phoké, for Phokaia [5.24]; wild parsley, 
selinon, for Selinous. Alternately it might refer to 
a city’s mythological past: coins of Corinth show 
Pegasos, steed of the city’s hero Bellerophon. 
Thasos, famous for wine, had the image of 
Dionysos. Coins of Syracuse combine myth and 
topography to show the head of Arethusa, nymph 
of the city’s freshwater spring, surrounded by 
dolphins, just as Syracuse itself occupied a sea-girt 
island [5.25]. No longer signifying individuals, 
these coins “branded” the city as a whole. 
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5.26 a, b (below) 
Stamped coin 

from Kroton in 
southern Italy. Silver; 
c. 530-510 sce. The 
front of the coin shows 
a tripod; the back has 

a “negative” version of 
the same thing. 


For most cities the coin type remained more or 
less constant over a number of years. Some East 
Greek cities, however, continued to mint electrum 
coins well into the fourth century; Kyzikos on 
the Sea of Marmara was the most important. 
These coins had a far more varied repertoire of 
imagery. The most plausible explanation is that 
the electrum coins were not produced for civic 
payouts but for trade with non-Greeks in the 
Black Sea and elsewhere; their values fluctuated 
accordingly. Lacking the strong association 
with the state that characterized silver issues, 
electrum coins were correspondingly varied in 


their iconography. 


5.27 (right) East 
Greek pitcher with 
handle in the form 
of a god holding 
two lions by the tail 


(“Master of Animals”). 


H. 18 cm (7% in.). 
Silver; c. 550—525 sce. 
This pitcher is one of 
363 silver and gold 
objects looted from 
tombs in Turkey and 
purchased by the 
Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York. 

In 1993 all of the 
items were returned 
to Turkey as stolen 
property—where at 
least one of them has 
been stolen again. 
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Coinage was not an economic necessity but a 
political one. Ancient economies worked chiefly 
through barter (the Phoenicians, the greatest 
merchants of antiquity, took to coins only very 
late in their history, long after the Greeks). 
Moreover, denominations varied widely, making 
direct exchange between currencies impossible: a 
drachma weighed 4.3 grams (0.15 oz) at Athens, 
6 g (0.2 oz) on Aegina, 2.6 g (0.09 oz) in southern 
Italy. The function of coins was chiefly to facilitate 
large payouts by the state, as for building projects 
or mercenaries. For this reason, they were a 
powerful centralizing force in economic activity. 
Coins uprooted traditional practices of exchange, 
replacing them with raw commerce. Transactions 
that had, hitherto, been couched in terms of gift 
giving became purely financial. Conservative 
aristocrats tended to sneer at coinage for this 
reason. The city of Kroton, on the other hand, 
boldly presented its coins as a replacement for 
traditional tokens of exchange: they bore the 
image of that most aristocratic of gifts, the tripod 
cauldron [5.26]. The city, in other words, simply 
co-opted the imagery of the elite. 


METALWARE 


Coinage was the city’s silver. In the private sphere, 
by contrast, precious metal circulated in the 
form of luxury goods. An East Greek pitcher of 
c. §§0-c. 525 exemplifies the sort of object that 
coinage replaced [5.27]. Like many such vessels, it 
was found outside Greece —in this case, in a tomb 
in Lydia. Non-Greeks often deposited wealth in 
tombs, preserving it for modern archaeologists; 
the Greek practice of placing wealth in sanctuaries 
left it subject to plunder and destruction in later 
ages. The pitcher presumably arrived in Lydia 
via a network of gift exchange. The new money 
economy supplanted this older, pre-monetary 
system in the most literal way possible: by melting 
down such vessels and striking them into coins. 
It was by cashing in such heirlooms that many 
Greek elites contributed to civic projects, as 
described above. 

The gift economy continued in the face of 
coinage: there existed two parallel systems, 
one openly mercantile, the other couched in 
traditional social forms. Because the symposion 
was a prime context for the exchange of gifts, 


metal frequently took the form of drinking vessels 
and related paraphernalia. 

Bronze was sufficiently valuable to participate 
in the gift economy, although bronze coins do not 
appear until the Hellenistic period. Lakonia was 
a major producer in the sixth century. Its bronzes 
were so popular in the West that potters at Lokri- 
on-the-West took molds from the figurines on 
a Lakonian vessel to produce replicas in clay. A 
Lakonian settlement at Taras (modern Taranto) 
in the heel of Italy developed a bronze-working 


5.28 (below) Tripod stand with rod legs from Metapontion. 
The style reflects Lakonian influence. H. 75.4 cm (2 ft 5% in.). 
Bronze; mid-6th century sce. Compare the tripod in 4.8. 


industry of its own. A tripod stand from the 
nearby town of Metapontion exhibits Lakonian 
influence in its style, even as it attests to the 
continued vitality of the tripod form [5.28]. 
Whether given to a god or to a “friend,” metal 
vessels were units of exchange and ostentation, 
often on a grand scale. In 5 46, for instance, the 
Lakonians made a princely gift to King Croesus 
of Lydia in order to cement a military alliance: 
“They made a bronze wine-and-water bowl,” 
says Herodotos (1.70), “engraved around the 
rim outside with figures, and large enough to 
hold 12,300 liters (2,700 gallons), and brought 
it with the intention of making a gift in return 
to Croesus.” One might think Herodotos 
exaggerates. But just such a bowl—a volute krater, 
so called from the shape of its handles—turned 
up in a Celtic tomb at Vix in the Burgundy region 
of France [5.29]. Standing 1.64 meters (5 ft 5 in.) 
in height, with a capacity of some 1,100 liters 
(240 gallons), the krater is probably a Lakonian 
product of the later sixth century. Like most metal 


5.29 (below) Lakonian 
(?) volute krater from 
Vix, France. H. 1.64 m 
(5 ft 5 in.). Bronze; 

c. 530-520 sce. This 
enormous vessel is 
about the same height 
as an average Greek 
adult of the time period. 
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5.30 (below) Lakonian 
black-figure cup by 
the Hunt Painter: 
Cerberus led from 

the Underworld, with 
fighting cocks below. 
W. 15 cm (6 in.). 

Clay; c. 550-525 sce. 
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vessels, it was made in pieces and later welded 
together. Solid-cast Gorgons decorate the handles, 
and a procession of warriors marches round 

the neck — just as the historian describes. How 
such a large vessel came to central France is 
unknown, but gift exchange is the most likely 
possibility, probably via the Greek city of 
Massalia, modern Marseille. 


POTTERY 


Lakonian 
Less prestigious than metalware, but valuable 
nonetheless, fine pottery was another important 
luxury good. The Lakonians had a small but 
significant production in the early sixth century, 
alongside their bronze industry. It was widely 
exported, especially to Olympia, Samos, Taras, 
and Cyrene. Two workshops seem to have worked 
side by side, eventually merging around the middle 
of the century. At least one craftsman, the Boreads 
Painter, was probably an Ionian immigrant. 

A remarkable cup shows the king of Cyrene 
supervising the weighing of produce for export: 


at once a personalization of long-distance trade 
and an exotic fantasy (see p. 252 and 10.2). 
Lakonian compositions are often idiosyncratic, 
as in “porthole” scenes that crop figures at the 
edge of a picture frame: when Herakles leads the 
fearsome dog Cerberus up from the Underworld, 
we see the monster straining at his leash, tugging 
the hero into the scene from stage right, as the 
sidekick Iolaos exits stage left [5.30]. Below, two 
fighting cocks confront one another, in ironic 
counterpoint to the heroic scene. Cocks and hens 
arrived in Greece in the eighth century from the 
Near East, and were known as “Persian birds.” 
Roosters were favorite love gifts, connoting both 
masculine prowess and a willingness to fight for 
a mate (see p. 167). Cups, too, were love gifts, 
especially between men at the symposion, so the 
motif was appropriate. 

Lakonian pottery and bronzes attest to a 
degree of luxury totally at odds with the later 
accounts of Sparta as a severe, militaristic state. 
Spartan austerity, however, did not apply to most 
inhabitants of Lakonia, who were second-class 
citizens without the constraints, or the privileges, 
of their Spartan masters. At most, it will have 
affected the domestic market for luxury goods, 
not production for export. Still, a puzzle remains. 
Lakonian pottery ceased production rather 
abruptly in the last third of the sixth century, 
although a group working under Athenian 
influence continued to produce specialty 

vases that were used as offerings at 

Olympia. Metalworking all but 

disappeared shortly thereafter. 
What happened? One possibility 
is that a dispute with the 
tyrant Polykrates of 
Samos in 525 deprived 
the Lakonians of a 
middleman to carry 
their goods, leading to 
bankruptcy. Another is that 
Sparta, which restricted citizenship 
to a small few, began to suffer from 
population decline, which in turn 
hurt the economy. A third is that Sparta 
really did become terribly austere, but far 
later than Classical Greeks believed. These 
possibilities are not mutually exclusive, although 
the first is perhaps the most plausible. 


Corinthian 

Corinth itself continued to produce pottery 

well into the sixth century, even as it faced stiff 
competition from Athens. Production divides 

into three phases: Early, Middle, and Late. An 
Early Corinthian bowl for mixing wine and 

water provides the first representation of a formal 
symposion in pottery [5.31 a, b]. The custom of 
reclining while drinking wine entered Greece in 
the eighth century—it first appears on one of the 
Idaean shields from Crete (see p. 76 and 3.3) —and 
the vast majority of Greek fineware was produced 
for these banquets. The perils of overindulgence 
are a common iconographic theme. Here, 
Herakles dines at the home of his friend Eurytios. 
The hero lies at right, a forgotten knife in his 
hand, and stares at his host’s daughter Iole. The 


5.31 a, b Early Corinthian (EC) krater. H. 46 cm (1 ft 6 in.). 
Clay; c. 600 sce. (a) general view; (b) detail: Herakles, at right, 
stares at the daughter of Eurytios as she chats with her brother. 


girl stands, as was customary for women, and 
turns to chat with her brother. It seems like an 
ideal feast, but it will end in a drunken quarrel. 
The outcome was known to every Greek: Herakles 
abducts the girl and kills her brothers, triggering 
events that bring about his own death. 

Outside the symposion, oil flasks (aryballoi) 
remained a popular way to accessorize a wealthy 
lifestyle. A Middle Corinthian oil flask of 
c. §90-c. 570 shows one element of that life: a 
dance contest. A chorus of youths stands in ranks, 
like a hoplite phalanx, while a soloist leaps to 
the music of a piper [5.32 a, b]. An inscription 
in the Corinthian alphabet gives the name of the 
musician, Polyterpos, and adds, “Pyrvias leading 
the dance—to him a pot!” The letters lead the eye 
back and forth around the dancers as if to mimic 


5.32 Middle Corinthian (MC) oil flask, or aryballos. H. 5.3 cm (2% in.). 
Clay; c. 590-570 sce. (a) general view; (b) drawing. Polyterpos plays 
pipes; in front of him Pyrvias makes a leap as leader of a boys’ chorus. 
Men would wear such flasks at the wrist: see 6.17. 
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Eye Cups 


Alcohol transforms people in mysterious, 
even magical, ways. Dionysos, god of 
wine, is also god of masks and theater, and 
the symposion is a place where personal 
identity is fluid and changeable. As one 
drinks, one should change, play a role, if 
only for a little while. Writing in the later 
sixth century, the poet Theognis tells 

his young boyfriend how to behave at a 
drinking party: change, adapt, be fluid. 


Kyrnos, to all comrades turn a complex 
painted character, properly mixing your 
temperament to the like of each. Now 
follow this man, nowlike another raise 
up your temperament. Surely, skill is 
even better than great virtue! 


One class of drinking cup makes this 
ideal a reality [5.33, 5.34]. Each cup bears 


a pair of large eyes on either side: when 
raised to the lips, the cup is like a mask, 
the eyes staring across the room, the 
round foot resembling an open mouth, 
the handles like ears (indeed, the word 
for handle in Greek is ous, “ear”). Drinking 
becomes the donning and doffing of a 
mask; as the wine trickles down your 
throat, you become someone else, literally 
turning a “complex painted character” to 
your friends. 

The imagery on eye-cups is similarly 
changeable. In 5.34, the nose is also a 
budding flower; tendrils connect it to 
spirals on either side, which are also ears. 
Such transformations are like visual puns, 
matching the way that wine changes a 
drunk man’s character, if only for a little 
while. There is an affinity here with the 


5.33 (above) Attic black-figure eye cup 
by Exekias: exterior. H. 14 cm (5% in.). 
Clay; c. 540 gce. At the handles, warriors 
battle over corpses. For the interior of 
the same cup, see 5.40. 


optical tricks of the Aristonothos krater 
a hundred years earlier (see p. 122 and 
4.38), also with the Euphorbos plate 
(4.24; note the staring eyes at center, 
above the shields). Under the spell of 
wine, everything is pleasingly fluid 

and uncertain. 

Eye-cups were invented at Rhegion, 
modern Reggio di Calabria, at the toe of 
Italy. This town had a flourishing ceramic 
industry in the second half of the sixth 
century; modern scholars call the pottery 
“Chalcidian,” because its inscriptions use 
letterforms associated with Chalkis on 
Euboia. It was defunct by c. 500, another 
casualty of Attic competition. But Attic 
vase painters adopted the eye-cup type 
and it went on to have an illustrious 
history in Attic vase painting. 


5.34 (below) Chalcidian eye cup, 
manufactured in Calabria; 
attributed to Phineus Painter. 

H. 10.6 cm (4% in.). Clay; c. 520 Bce. 


their choreography. Words have come to occupy 
an increasingly important place in vase painting, 
as much for their sheer graphic presence as for 
their meaning. The “pot” in question may be this 
very flask: it was, perhaps, Pyrvias’ prize. 

But the Corinthian pottery industry steadily 
lost ground to Athens, finally dying out around 
mid-century. The Late Corinthian style actually 
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hides the creamy local clay with a reddish slip 


to give it the appearance of Attic. Narrative 

panels are larger and more complex, and the 
registers finally give way to a format combining 

a large main scene with subsidiary bands of 
patternwork or figures. Late in the sequence is a 
mid-century amphora depicting Tydeus murdering 


his wife, Ismene, after catching her with another 


mockery of epic combat. On the handle are figures 
more at home in the world of the symposion: 
satyrs, the half-man, half-horse followers of the 
wine god Dionysos. Enormously popular in vase 
painting, satyrs are comic inversions of Greek 
masculine ideals. They are slaves to their appetites 
for wine and sex, utterly without self-control. 
Their iconography derives ultimately from the 
Egyptian god Bes, with whom they otherwise 
have nothing in common: another example of the 
Greek penchant for creative misunderstanding (see 
4.23). Nearkhos’ satyrs call out saucy greetings 

by means of inscriptions (“Cheers!”), even as they 
indulge themselves shamelessly. The oil in these 
flasks was used for perfume, for cleaning, and 

as a lubricant. 


5.36 (below) Attic 
black-figure oil flask 
(aryballos) signed by 
Nearkhos as painter. 
H. 7.8 cm (3% in.). 
Clay; c. 570 sce. On the 
handle are masturbating 
satyrs; on the rim (not 
shown), a mock-heroic 
battle of pygmies vs. 
cranes. Men would wear 
such flasks from a strap 


5.35 Late Corinthian (LC) amphora by the Tydeus Painter 
(detail): Tydeus kills his wife, Ismene, while her lover, 
Periklymenos, flees. H. 32 cm (12% in.). Clay; c. 560 BcE. 


man [5.35]. The vengeful hero stabs his wife, 
whose nudity—unseemly for a Greek woman— 
signals her vulnerability. Tydeus makes a matched 
pair with the fleeing lover, Periklymenos, whose 
skin is white like that of Ismene. The lover’s sex is 
not in doubt; but in Greek art, the social category 
is the most important factor in representation. 
Because Periklymenos is running scared — 
behaving like a woman, in Greek eyes—therefore 
he is feminized. As on the bull-leaper fresco 

from Knossos, almost a thousand years 
previously, a change in social status entails 

a change in gender (see 1.27). 


Attic 

Attic pottery rose to preeminence in 
the sixth century. Early on, Corinthian 
immigrants, perhaps invited by the 
statesman Solon, gave the industry a 
powerful boost. Within a generation or so, 
Athens had come to dominate the market. 
Corinthian influence remained strong through the 
first half of the century. The Athenian vase painter 
Nearkhos made a version of the Corinthian 
aryballos shape c. 570 [5.36]. He signed it with 
his own name, an increasingly common practice. 
The imagery is comic and obscene: round the 

rim, pygmies fight cranes in the distant South, a 


Athenians produced ceramics in family at the wrist: see 6.17. 
workshops, and in some cases it is possible to 


trace several generations of craftsmen. 


Tleson, son of Nearkhos, was 

a prolific producer of drinking 
vessels in the middle years of the 
century [5.37]. Vase painters 
had begun to specialize by 

this time, some favoring 

small vessels, others large. 
Tleson was one of a group 

of craftsmen specializing 

in cups with fine, small 

figures on the outside. 

These “Little Master” cups 
come in several varieties: with 
offset lip or continuous profile; 
black with a band of figure-work; or 
light all over. They carry on a miniaturist 


5.37 Attic black-figure cup 
attributed to Tleson, son of 
Nearkhos. H. 14 cm (5% in.). 
Clay; third quarter of 6th 
century BCE. In the band, cocks 
fight over hens. The imagery 
suggests rivals competing for 
the love of a mate. 
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tradition inherited from Protocorinthian. Subjects 
derive mainly from elite life, but center around 
the symposion. Here two cocks fight over hens, 

as in 5.30. 

The tendency toward integrated decorative 
programs, evident already in the Chigi Vase (see 
Chapter 4) and in temple sculpture, is visible in 
vase painting as well. Especially ambitious in this 
regard is a large volute krater of c. 575, known 
as the Francois Vase after its discoverer [5.38 a, 
b]. From Corinth, it inherits the use of stacked 
registers and a love of finicky detail. But the shape 
copies metalware (compare the Vix krater, 5.29): 
pottery is a cheaper substitute for bronze. 

What the François Vase lacked in monetary 
value, however, it made up in visual richness. In a 
marked departure from Corinthian animal friezes, 
each band is a separate narrative, and the narratives 
themselves cohere into an overall program. At the 
widest point, running all the way around the vase, 
is the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, the parents of 


Kalos Inscriptions 


The inscriptions on Attic vases 
took many forms; not all were 
labels or signatures. Many praise 
the beauty of adolescent boys; 
praise for girls is relatively scant. 
Around 520, for instance, one 
Leagros was apparently the 
handsomest boy in Athens; 
inscriptions declaring “Leagros 
kalos,” “Leagros is beautiful,” 
became common. Good looks ran 
in the family: a generation later, 
Leagros’ son Glaukon was declared 
“beautiful” in his turn. We learn 
from historical documents that 
both Leagros and Glaukon went 
on to distinguished careers as 
generals in the Athenian army. 
The philosopher Plato was 
probably a descendant. 

These declarations of beauty 
almost certainly do not represent 
the vase painter’s own feelings: 
alas, nobody cared what a 
workman thought. Instead, they 


represented the feelings of his 
prospective customers: they 

tell us what the painter thought 
would sell. It is even possible 

that some drinking groups would 
single out particular boys for 
praise, like fan clubs or social 
media today. Vase painters catered 
to their enthusiasms. 

As always in Greece, however, 
public life overlapped with 
private. The word for a drinking 
group was hetaireia, literally a 
“companionship.” But with time it 
acquired the meaning of “political 
faction” as well (compare the 
English word “party”). The 
cheery solidarity of a drinking 
group, all sighing over a particular 
youth, could translate directly 
into public life. In 514 rivalry 
for the affections of a particular 
youth led to the assassination 
of Hipparkhos, brother of the 
Athenian tyrant Hippias. 
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Achilles. Thetis was a goddess, Peleus a mortal, and 
their wedding represented the last time gods and 
men feasted together in Greece. Here, a procession 
of divinities approaches the bride’s house bearing 
gifts. The front of the vase depicts incidents from 
the life of Achilles and his family: Peleus hunting 
the giant Kalydonian Boar; the funeral games of 
Achilles’ friend Patroklos; and the hero’s own 
ambush of the Trojan prince Troilos. On the 
handles, Ajax carries Achilles’ dead body from the 
field of Troy. The back of the vase has variations on 
the themes of marriage and wine, appropriate to a 
mixing bowl: Theseus dancing with Ariadne, bride- 
to-be of Dionysos; drunken Centaurs disrupting 
the wedding of the Lapiths; and Dionysos escorting 
the smith god Hephaistos to Mount Olympos. 
Uniting the two sides is the striking frontal figure 
of Dionysos in the wedding procession, bearing 
his gift to the newlyweds: a golden amphora that 
will, eventually, hold the mingled ashes of Achilles 
and Patroklos. The hero’s fate is sealed before he 
is even born—and ruling over the whole ensemble 
of gods, men, and monsters is the god of wine. 
Alongside these pictures are words —lots of them. 
(See box left.) 

The Francois Vase bears two signatures: 
“Kleitias painted it” and “Ergotimos made it.” 
We have encountered the latter formula already 
on the Aristonothos krater (see 4.38). But the 
maker’s contribution is unclear: did he produce 
the vase personally, or is his signature more like a 
trademark, identifying the owner of a workshop? 
Were Kleitias and Ergotimos equals, or was 
Ergotimos the boss? We cannot say. 

The signatures are only the beginning. Nearly 
every figure, and a number of inanimate objects, 
receives a label to aid identification; even a stool 
gets a helpful inscription, reading “stool.” Such 
finicky detail is another legacy of Corinthian styles; 
as on the Polyterpos aryballos (5.32), words can 
enhance the decorative effect. More importantly, 
perhaps, the labels on the François Vase make a 
telling contrast with Geometric practice. Where 
Geometric painters seem to have assumed that 
their stick figure pictures would be comprehensible 
to anyone, Kleitias takes nothing for granted. 
Artisans were becoming less parochial, envisioning 
a broader audience for their wares. 

How broad, exactly? The situation is not 
straightforward. The François Vase was found in 


5.38 a, b Attic black- 
figure volute krater 
(the François Vase) 
signed by Kleitias as 
painter and Ergotimos 
as maker. H. 66 cm 
(26 in.); W. (rim) 

57 cm (22% in.). 

Clay; c. 570-560 Bce. 


(a) Detail of front, 
showing (from top 

to bottom) the 
Kalydonian Boar hunt, 
the funeral games 

of Patroklos, and the 
wedding of Peleus and 
Thetis; Dionysos is at 
ower right, holding 
an amphora on 

his shoulder. 


(b) General view of 

he back of the vase, 
showing (from top 

o bottom) Theseus, 
Ariadne and the 
Athenians dancing, the 
battle of Lapiths and 
Centaurs, the wedding 
of Peleus and Thetis 
(continued), Dionysos 
leading Hephaistos to 
Olympos, sphinxes and 
animals; on the foot, 
pygmies vs. cranes. 
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5.39 (right) Attic black-figure 
amphora signed by Nikosthenes 
as potter. H. 30.6 cm (12% in.). 
Clay; later 6th century sce. On 
the shoulder a Greek (shown in 
black) fights an Amazon (white), 
with sphinxes to either side. Note 
how the placement and even the 
shapes of the figures echo the 
large floral patterns on the neck 
and belly of the pot. 


5.40 (below) Attic black-figure 
eye- cup with coral ground by 
Exekias. W. 30 cm (12 in.). Clay; 
c. 540 ace. Dionysos reclines on a 
ship as though it were a couch at 
a drinking party, while Etruscan 
pirates swim about, having been 
transformed into dolphins. For 
the exterior of the same cup, see 
5.33. When raised to the lips, the 
cup would function as a mask 

of sorts. 
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Tuscany, the non-Greek inhabitants of which, the 
Etruscans, were major consumers of Attic ware. 
The extent to which Etruscan tastes influenced 
the iconography of Athenian painting is a topic 
of lively debate. There is unquestionably some 
influence when it comes to the shape of the vase: 
in the latter part of the century, the workshop of 
one Nikosthenes produced a distinctive type of 
amphora with strap-like handles, a direct copy of 
an Etruscan shape [5.39]. But there are almost no 
specifically Etruscan figures on Athenian vases, 
and there is little difference between the vases 
that went to Etruria and those that went to Greek 
cities or remained in Athens. More tellingly, the 
numerous painted inscriptions on Attic vases 
would have been incomprehensible to non-Greek 
speakers. Accidents of preservation tend to 
amplify the importance of the Etruscan market: 
the Etruscans put large quantities of pottery 

into their tombs, where it remained intact for 
millennia, while the Greeks used vases until they 
broke. As a result, Etruscan sites yield intact vases, 
while Greek sites often yield fragments. 

The work of a vase painter named Exekias 
reveals the level of quality at the top end of the 
market. Amongst other innovations, Exekias 
introduced the eye-cup type into Athens around 
the middle of the sixth century (an early example 
is 5.33). In the bowl, Exekias experiments with 
a new technique, applying a special slip to 
produce a coral-red background [5.40]. 
Floating at center on what Homer called 

the “wine-dark sea” is Dionysos himself. 
A sixth-century poem tells how this god 
appeared by the seaside in the form of 

a youth “in the first flush of manhood, 

his rich, dark hair waving about him.” 

Promptly abducted by Etruscan pirates, 

the wine god revealed his true identity, 

shape shifting and sending vines to grow 

up the mast; his captors leapt into the sea 

in terror, where they became dolphins. 
Exekias tells this story of metamorphosis 

and revelation with an uncommonly free 
composition, ignoring the traditional circular 
frame and filling the entire bowl. Forms rhyme 
artfully: the leaping dolphins mimic the shape 
of the ship, which itself bears the image of a 
dolphin. Such visual games are appropriate to the 
symposion, where puns, jokes, and wordplay were 


important. Drink the god’s wine, and change 
as well. 

Elsewhere Exekias can achieve an epic 
grandeur, as in a scene of Ajax preparing to 
commit suicide [5.41]. Having been denied the 
armor of dead Achilles, Ajax went mad and 
slaughtered his comrades, only to wake and find 
that he had, in fact, killed some sheep. Stricken, he 
threw himself on his own sword. Scenes of Ajax’s 
impalement go back to the seventh century, but 
Exekias shows the moment immediately prior, 
as the hero calmly plants his blade upright in the 
ground. If the Corfu pediment had compressed 
distinct moments into a single frame, here Exekias 
expands a moment, suggesting the invisible future 
by showing the present. 

A slightly later contemporary of Exekias is the 
potter Amasis, who may have decorated his own 
vases as well; but we cannot be sure, and to be 
safe scholars attribute the pictures to an “Amasis 
Painter.” The name itself is Egyptian (one could 
also transcribe it as “Moses”), suggesting that 
Amasis was either a resident alien or a slave. 
Exekias salutes him by writing his name next to an 
Ethiopian warrior on two occasions. 

On a single amphora, the Amasis Painter pairs 
the two poles of the Athenian world: city and 


countryside. The front shows Dionysos with two 
female followers, so-called mainads, or “frenzied 
women,” feminine counterparts to the satyrs 
[5-42 a]. Where the Greeks imagine a male “gone 
wild” as a satyr, an equine half-man, a wild female 
looks just like a normal woman. The asymmetry 
speaks volumes about Greek ideas of gender. The 
mainads themselves wear animal skins, signaling 
that they belong to the wilderness of forests and 
mountains: Dionysos is god of all things alien 

to civilized norms. The reverse of the same vase 
shows the sea god Poseidon, with his trident, and 
Athena, two deities especially associated with 
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5.41 Attic black- 
figure amphora 

by Exekias. Clay; 

c. 550-540 ace. The 
hero Ajax prepares to 
commit suicide. At left 
is a drooping tree, a 
rare landscape element 
in Greek vase painting 
(for a similar bare tree 
in a scene of sorrow, 
see the sacrifice of 
Polyxena in 8.20). 


5.42 a, b (below) Attic 
black-figure amphora 
attributed to the 
Amasis Painter, signed 
by Amasis as potter. 
H. 33 cm (13 in.). 
Clay; c. 530 sce. 

(a) the countryside: 
mainads bring a hare 
and a deer to Dionysos; 
(b) the town: 

Athena and Poseidon, 
chief deities of the 
Athenian Akropolis. 
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the Athenian Akropolis [5.42 b]. The vase is a 
conceptual map of Athens, juxtaposing town and 
country, each with its respective deity. 

The Amasis Painter was masterful at integrating 
figures with the overall shape of a pot. On the body 
of the vase, the spiraling florals lead the eye upward 
to the handles, which spring from the broad 
shoulders and then descend to rejoin the body at 
the narrowest part of the neck. A chain of palmettes 
and lotus flowers marks the point of return. 
Following the descending line of the handles back 
into the main panel leads to the figures, who splay 
like a letter V to align themselves properly (their 
feet touch, their heads are far apart). Thus, the 
opposition of town and country occurs as part of a 
coherent overall system—what the Greeks called a 


kosmos, “order.” 
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Caeretan Hydriai 

Despite the dominance of Athenian pottery, it 
never held a complete monopoly on fine pottery. 
We close this chapter, as we closed Chapter 4, 
with a trip to the edges of the Greek world: to 
Caere, modern Cerveteri, not far from Rome. It 
was here that Aristonothos, the “Noble Bastard,” 
worked in the seventh century, amidst a mixed 
population of Greeks and Etruscans. Now, a 
century later, it became home to a workshop of 
refugees fleeing war in the east. 

The story begins in 547, when the Persian 
empire conquered Lydia; the Greek cities of Ionia 
fell soon after. Refugees streamed out of Ionia 
to points west. Amongst their number were two 
potters who settled at Caere. The pair set up 
shop making water jars, or hydriai. Their real 
names are unknown, so modern scholars have 
dubbed them the Eagle Painter and the Busiris 
Painter. Both men signal their East Greek origins 
in their drawing style: the bulbous noses and 
sloping foreheads are dead giveaways of Ionian 
draftsmanship. Yet their style changed with their 
circumstances. Eastern Greek pottery generally 
avoided narrative, but in Caere the immigrants 
adapted to the demand for such scenes, and 
produced some of the finest Greek vases known. 

Figures and florals alike are big and colorful, 
adding cream, yellow, and bright red to the 
standard palette of Greek pottery. 

Incised contours round all the figures 

give added visual punch. Templates 

ensured regularity in the pattern 

bands. The iconography is for the 

most part standard, but executed ina 

distinctive and lively fashion. Figures and 
ornament interact seamlessly, as on a hydria 
with Perseus killing the sea monster (its intended 
victim, the Ethiopian princess Andromeda, is 
nowhere to be seen, but Perseus is identified by 
his distinctive, sickle-shaped blade) [5.43]. The 
monster’s body undulates across the spheroid 
surface, sea creatures echoing its every curve: two 
dolphins, an octopus, and a seal. The style, and 
the presence of the seal, have suggested to some a 
Phokaian origin for the painters (compare 5.24). 


5.43 Caeretan hydria: Perseus fighting 
the sea monster. H. 40.4 cm (16 in.). 
Clay; c. 530-510 BcE. 


Immediately below, open lotus flowers spring up 
and curve back in response to this pattern, while 
ivy leaves above correspond to the main segments 
of the composition. Other vases betray surprising 
familiarity with Egyptian art, suggesting a 
stopover by the Nile on the way to Italy. 


SUMMARY 


The Caeretan hydriai, never numerous, die 
out toward the end of the sixth century. The two 
painters had no followers and no influence, but 
their works provide a window onto the travails of 
ordinary people making lives for themselves in the 
wake of catastrophe. 
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© From the later seventh century, city states 
intervened increasingly in religious and 
economic life. The emergence of large stone 
temples and official coinage reflects these 
developments. An elite culture, sometimes 
antagonistic to state intervention, also 
emerged; it leaves traces in poetry and in the 
production of luxury goods. 


© Three factors were especially important to 
the development of large stone temples: the 
adoption of Egyptian masonry techniques; 
the development of terracotta roofing tiles; 
and increased political centralization. In turn, 
these factors affected temple design. 


e After a period of experimentation, two 
architectural formulae, or orders, emerged 
in the seventh and sixth centuries. The Doric 
order was plainer but could include figure 
scenes in the metopes and pediments. lonic 
was more ornate but its sculpted decor 
tended to favor decorative patterns over 
figure scenes. Orders may have streamlined 
construction and fundraising. 


e Coinage emerged in Lydia, initially as a way for 
the state to fix the value of electrum pieces. 
Greek cities began minting coins—typically 
of silver—during the sixth century. The chief 
function of Greek coinage was to facilitate 


cash payouts by the state, as for public works 
projects or military pay. It therefore represents 
an important public intervention in economic 
life. The imagery on coins shows how Greek 
cities tried to “brand” themselves (Phokaia, 
Selinous, Syracuse, Kroton). 


e Inthe private world of the elite, metalware was 
especially prestigious. Because it is easy to melt 
down, metalware rarely survives; its history is 
difficult to write. But it is clear that Lakonia was 
an important center of bronze production. 


e The symposion, or drinking party, remained 
an important element of elite culture. Wine 
produced altered states of consciousness, 
and symposion imagery often incorporated 
odd visual jokes, puzzles, and optical effects 
(eye cups). 


e Pottery was a cheaper alternative to 
metalware. A number of regions produced 
fine black-figure wares in the sixth century, 
notably Corinth, Lakonia, and Attica. But Attic 
would eventually dominate the market, with 
exquisite vessels sporting complicated and 
witty scenes of myth and daily life. Many 
scholars believe it is possible to distinguish 
the hands of individual painters at work in the 
Athenian ceramics industry; Kleitias, Exekias, 
and the Amasis Painter are important names. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL OVERVIEW 


c.610 Stone kouroi (sculptures) appear; Naxos a major center 
c. 580 Laganello head, Syracuse 

c.570-c. 560 Emergence of Samian korai (sculptures) 

c. 570—-c. 530 Seated male figures at Didyma 

c. 560 Earliest large sculpture on Athenian Akropolis 


Carved grave stelai appear in Attica 


c. 550 Rampin Rider statue on Akropolis, Athens 
c. 550 Aphrodite Group of scent bottles, Miletos 
c. 550 Nike statue by Arkhermos at Delos 
c. 547—c. 546 Persian conquest of Lydia and lonia; lonian refugees 
Second half of 6th century Peak period of Lakonian bronze figurines 
c. 540 Phrasikleia kore at Merenda 
c. 540-c. 530 Attic korai adopt lonian clothing 
c. 540-c. 490 Terracotta goddess heads, Gela 
c. 530 Kouros from Phoinikia (“Anavysos kouros”) 
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6.1 a, b Kouros 

from a grave near 
Phoinikia in Attica. 

H. (without plinth) 
1.84 m. Marble; 

c. 590 sce. Like some 
kouroi, this one is not 
entirely nude: he wears 
a choke necklace. 


he last chapter compared official art with 

private luxury. One of the chief functions 

of state-sponsored art was to define certain 
areas of social life as subject to the rules and 
norms of the polis. Monumental architecture 
declared the state’s compelling interest in 
sacrificial exchange, while coinage gave it a role 
in commercial transactions. But some citizens 
continued to assert prestige and power from 
sources outside the polis. Like their forebears, 
they claimed special relationships with the heroic 


past, the luxurious East, and the gods. Through 
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style and iconography, costly metalware and fine 
ceramics were often a means to this end—crucial 
components of an elitist lifestyle. 

These two worlds, public and private, collided in 
the medium of sculpture. In early Greece, sculpture 
was a public art form; there was no statuary in 
private homes. But it was also private, in the sense 
that individuals and families were important 
patrons. Cemeteries and temple precincts were 
full of private sculpture on public display. At the 
same time, states could set up statues of their own, 
or regulate where private statues could stand. 

The result was a complex but fascinating game 
of commemoration, honor, and power—a game 
played with artworks as the counters. 

But if the political and cultural history of 
Greece provides a context for understanding 
sculpture, still it does not tell the whole story. 
Equally important were some basic realities of 
Greek sculptural technology. To a certain extent, 
these realities dictated the style, the look, of early 
Greek sculpture. In this chapter, we shall address 
both sculptural technique and cultural context. 
Beginning with an overview of stoneworking 
methods, we shall survey the major types of 
freestanding stone sculpture, then turn to the 
important but neglected medium of terracotta 
and conclude with large bronzes. 


MATERIALS, FORMULAE, AND STYLE 


From its Dedalic beginnings, freestanding statuary 
developed into a major art form during the sixth 
century. Cretan influence quickly waned: for 
reasons that remain mysterious, the 500s were 
a time of disruption and contraction on the 
island, and its archaeological record is virtually 
silent. But the techniques of quarrying and 
dressing stone pioneered on Crete remained 
in use with few modifications (see p. 117). 
They played a surprisingly important role in 
determining the appearance of statues. Four 
effects are particularly important. 

First, the use of grids and proportional systems 
led to a formulaic approach. The total output 
of Archaic stone statuary boils down to about a 
dozen stock types: kouroi, korai, seated figures, 
and so on [6.1 a, b]. All types could function either 
as votive offerings or as grave markers; a smaller 


range could function as cult statues. In other 


words, nearly identical figures could represent 
different things depending on context and the 
addition or subtraction of attributes. The principle 
of interchangeability, so important in architecture 
and urban planning, governed statuary as well. 

Second, grids and proportional systems 
encouraged sculptors to treat anatomical features 
as discrete units, and the body as a composite 
of separate parts. This tendency goes back to 
Geometric (compare the Mantiklos Apollo, 

3.33) but technology reinforced it. A system 

of proportions requires distinct, measurable 
components, and so Archaic sculptors enclose 
each feature within a self-contained outline. Ears 
and lips seem like foreign elements that have been 
glued to the head; sharp lines distinguish arms and 
legs from the torso; the hair is like a separate wig. 

Third, the habit of cutting into blocks of stone 
from all four sides produced statues that were 
themselves block-like, with cube-shaped heads 
and squarish bodies. Seated figures, especially 
popular at Miletos, were basically square blocks 
with human features. In 6.1 b, the shoulder 
blades line up with the buttocks and the right calf, 
reflecting the back plane of the original block and 
producing a distinct curve to the spine. 

Lastly, the reliance on drawings helps explain 
the fact that early statues use line more than 
volume to suggest muscles and folds. Sculptors 
simply carved lines or ridges onto the body to 
denote muscles; clothing was an opportunity to 
arrange folds in complex linear patterns. Instead 
of rippling or undulating to suggest the body’s 
three-dimensional volume, the stone is flat, like a 
blank tablet. 

Other stylistic features have deeper roots. 
Symmetrical compositions and repeated motifs 
had been a feature of Greek crafts since the 
Geometric period; grids made it easy to apply 
this principle to sculpture. In 6.1 a, for instance, 
the musculature consists chiefly of two repeated 
motifs: chevrons, and pairs of shallow arcs called 
“gull’s wings.” The ribcage makes an upright 
chevron (A); the pelvis, an inverted one (V). Similar 
chevrons appear at the elbows. Gulls’ wings stand 
for the pectoral muscles and collar bone, the 
eyebrows and eye sockets; variants stand for the 
kneecaps. It is easy to hunt out more examples on 
the figure. Just as nearly identical statues could 
serve a variety of functions and represent a variety 


of things, so nearly identical motifs could 
stand for a variety of anatomical features. 


VARIATIONS IN STYLE 


For all its repetitiveness, Archaic sculpture was 
not uniform. Iconography varied according to 
region. For instance, Western cities acquired from 
indigenous populations the image of a mother 
goddess nursing babies [6.2]. This type, which 
has parallels in Etruria, was never popular in 
the Aegean. Again, Dorian Greeks did not favor 
kouroi, by and large. Ionians enjoyed the type, 
but Eastern Greeks were not so devoted to male 
nudity as their cousins elsewhere; clothed males 
are far more common in Ionia, where Eastern 
mores were stronger (see 6.23). 

Style, likewise, varied over time and across 
space. Samos developed a distinctive kore type 
in the 560s: columnar maidens in pleated gowns 
that flare at the hem and arch over the feet, with 
veils covering the head and running down the 


6.2 Goddess (?) 
suckling infants, 
from a cemetery at 
Megara Hyblaia in 
Sicily. H. 78 cm 

(2 ft 6% in.). 
Limestone; mid-6th 
century BCE. Western 
Greeks seem to have 
adopted this type 

of statue from 

local populations; 

it would be out of 
place in a mainland 
Greek cemetery. 


MATERIALS, FORMULAE, AND STYLE 


6.3 Kore representing 
Philippe from the 
Geneleos dedication 
in the sanctuary of 
Hera at Samos. 

H. 1.6 m (5 ft 3 in.). 
Marble; c. 550- 

c. 540 sce. For the 
dedication, see 6.24. 
This kore represents 
the distinctive East 
Greek or Samian 
type. Compare 10.12 
for a closely related 
type favored in the 
Cyclades (the drapery 
is slightly different in 
either case). 


back [6.3]. The right hand tugs at the drapery, 
breaking the monotony of the pleats, while the left 
usually holds an offering. Examples turn up as far 
away as Libya; Naxos produced its own variant of 
the type. Such images resemble tree trunks more 
than blocks of stone and probably imitate older 
statues made of wood (or, possibly, wheel-made 
terracottas). These korai wear a distinctive Ionian 
garment, the khiton. Made of linen, it resembled a 
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giant pillow case, with holes for the head and arms 
and buttons along the upper edge; it was worn 
with a belt. 

Regional variation in kouroi is most apparent 
in physique. Examples from Melos tend to be tall 
and slim [6.4], while those from East Greece are 
fleshy [6.5]. But because sculptors were amongst 
the most mobile of all early Greeks, traveling from 
quarries to sanctuaries and back again, regional 
style in sculpture is a tricky subject. The findspot 
of a statue is not a reliable indicator of the origins 
of the sculptor. The sculptor Aristion of Paros, 
for instance, worked in an “Attic” style (see 
6.14). Sculptors may well have varied their styles 
according to the tastes of their clientele. Efforts to 
make fine distinctions between the local styles of 
Paros and Chios, or between Samos and Miletos, 
have not been wholly successful, though the 
approach has fierce partisans. 

Broad changes over time are clearer. Refugees 
from the Persian conquest of Ionia helped spread 
the khiton throughout the Greek world from 
c. 540. It gradually became standard attire for 
korai, and perhaps for real women as well, 
replacing the Dorian peplos (see 4.3 5); indeed, 

a fad for things Ionian swept much of Greece 

in these years. These later korai pair the khiton 
with a short cloak, clasped at the right shoulder 
and passing beneath the left breast (see 6.15). 
The arrangement provided an excuse for what 
the Greeks called poztkilia: rich patternwork and 
texture, decorative complexity for its own sake. 

Proportions of kouroi, regardless of overall 
size, evolve from big heads (about one-sixth the 
total height of the body) to smaller ones (about 
one-seventh the total height, more or less lifelike) 
(see 6.1, 6.5). The clear outlines and composite 
bodies of the Archaic style gradually “thaw” as 
the century progresses. Stone statues lose some 
of their blockiness. Edges soften; later examples 
have rounder heads and smoother transitions 
between front and profile views [6.6]. The 
rendering of bones and muscles becomes a matter 
of modulating the surface of the stone instead 
of incising lines upon it. The transition from 
abdomen to ribcage, for instance, is a groove 
in 6.1, but a series of crests and depressions 
in 6.6. Arms gradually disengage from torsos 
as sculptors gained the confidence to perform 
delicate chisel work. 


6.4 (right) Kouros 
from the island of 
Melos. H. 2.14m 

(7 ft). Marble; mid-6th 
century BCE. 


6.5 (center) Colossal 
kouros dedicated 

by Iskhys at the 
sanctuary of Hera 
on Samos. H. (as 
preserved) 4.75 m 

(15 ft 7 in.). Marble; 
c. 560 BCE. 


Compare the relatively 
slender figure from 
Melos with the fleshy 
one from Samos: 
different areas of 
Greece had different 
ideals of beauty. 


It is tempting to conclude that later statues 
are more realistic than earlier ones. But a smooth 
transition is not necessarily more accurate 
than an abrupt one. The evolution is to some 
extent technical: sculptors come to rely less on 
preliminary drawings, and to plan their works in 
three dimensions instead of two. 


SCULPTURE IN CONTEXT 


The Ideology of Kouroi 

Sculptural technique established basic parameters 
for the development of Archaic sculpture. But 
technique alone does not tell the whole story. 
Some aspects of the style, originally side effects of 
technical procedures, acquired meaning in their 
own right. For example, the blocky look of many 


kouroi began as a side effect of carving techniques, 


but eventually came to signify aristocratic 
perfection. Pittakos, a sage of the late seventh 
or early sixth century, wrote that, “It is difficult 
for a man to become truly noble, foursquare 
in hands, feet, and mind, crafted without flaw” 
(fr. 542). The idea is that noblemen should aspire 
to be flawless works of craft, “foursquare” 
like a kouros. Although blockiness was an effect 
of carving technology, it became a positive 
value in its own right, an effect to be cultivated. 
For Pittakos, at any rate, it connoted status; 
it was something to emulate, both physically 
and psychologically. 

Images, in short, can provide role models. People 
can identify with them, model themselves after them, 
in ways that are fundamental to social, and even 


6.6 (above) Kouros 
from a grave near 
Phoinikia in Attica 
(said to be near 6.1). 
H. 1.94 m (6 ft 

4% in.). Marble; 

c. 530 sce. This statue 
was excavated illegally 
and smuggled out 

of Greece at the 
beginning of the 20th 
century; you can see 
where the robbers 
sawed it in half for ease 
of transport. It is often 
identified, somewhat 
inaccurately, as the 
“Anavysos kouros” or 
as “Croesus.” 
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A God Looks Like this Statue 


In this Hymn to Apollo, the poet was likely inspired by the visual 
arts. He imagines the god as though he were a kouros come to life, 
dazzlingly radiant and amazingly swift. 


Then like a star at noonday the lord, farworking Apollo, leaped 
away....F lashes of fire flew from him thick and their brightness 
reached to heaven. He entered into his temple between priceless 
tripods and there made a flame flare up, showing forth the 
splendor of his arrows....[Then] from his temple he sprang 
forth, swift as thought...bearing the form of a man, brisk and 
sturdy, in the prime of his youth, his broad shoulders covered 
with his hair. 


Homeric Hymn to Apollo 44-50, tr. Evelyn- White (modified) 


political, life. Greek statues can affirm particular 
views of gender, social role, and the body. 

Kouroi, for instance, literally embody the ideals 
of Homer’s epic poems. Their nudity sets them 
apart from ordinary men, displaying a radiant 
sexuality and nearly unattainable good health (this 
was an age, recall, when most lives, and probably 
most people, were “nasty, brutish, and short”). 
The male body, here, requires no identifying 
attributes to convey meaning, as though male 
anatomy were intrinsically significant. Kouroi are 
generic, interchangeable even, but they are also 
more beautiful, more splendid, than ordinary men. 
The statues snub the world around them, staring 


Kouroi as Victor Statues 


Pausanias, a Greek travel writer during the time of the Roman 
empire, describes a kouros. When he saw the statue, it was already 
more than 600 years old. 


In the marketplace of Phigaleia there is a statue of Arrakhion, 
the extreme wrestler, an old-fashioned statue—above all on 
account of its pose. The feet are not far apart, and the arms are 
flat alongside the flanks by the hips. The statue is made of stone 
and they say that it bore an inscription, but it has disappeared 
over time. Arrakhion won twice in the Olympiads before the 


fifty-fourth [c. 564]. 


Pausanias, Description of Greece 8. 40 
In fact a kouros was discovered in the market square of Phigaleia; 
but the arms are flexed and it may not be Arrakhion. 
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steadfastly forward; as you approach to read an 
inscribed base you find the statue staring off into 
space above your head. Their stance, caught forever 
between rest and movement, is otherworldly. 

Kouroi were versatile: they could be gifts to 
the gods, commemorations of athletic victors (see 
box below left), or markers of graves. Because the 
same statue type could represent either a god or a 
mortal, anyone honored with such a statue was by 
definition isotheos, “godlike.” In this way, kouroi 
epitomize the way Greek elites regarded everyone 
within their class as equal, and everyone outside 
as inferior (much as members of the British House 
of Lords are known as “peers”). Repetitiveness 
establishes them as a class even as pose and 
physique declare superiority. They address their 
beholders as both self-contained and generic, 
splendid and aloof, equal to one another but 
better than you. Technology may have encouraged 
formulaic, repeatable types in sculpture, but those 
very qualities provided useful terms to think about 
social life. 

The elitist connotations of kouroi made 
them unpopular with tyrants, who were always 
wary of assertive aristocrats. In many cities, the 
establishment of a tyranny triggered a sharp 
decline in the production of kouroi. Naxos was 
a major producer in the first half of the sixth 
century, but production on the island halted soon 
after the tyrant Lygdamis seized power c. 540. 
Samian statues went into a more gradual decline 
at about the same time, following a coup d’état 
by Lygdamis’ ally Polykrates. The chief exception 
to this rule is Attica. In the latter part of the sixth 
century, a tyrant named Peisistratos ruled Athens, 
succeeded by his son Hippias. Peisistratid rule 
was weak compared to that of other tyrants, and 
Attica was correspondingly rich in sculpture of all 
kinds. (See box opposite.) 


Kouroi at the Ptoion 

The politics of kouroi are especially clear at the 
Ptoion sanctuary in Boiotia. Although controlled 
by Thebes from c. 480, the Ptoion flourished in the 
second half of the sixth century, when the nearby 
sanctuary at Delphi was partially closed due to a 
disastrous fire in 548 (see p. 193). The complex 
consisted of two distinct shrines: one, an oracle 

of the hero Ptoös; the other, a temple to Apollo. 
These two shrines served different constituencies. 


As a general rule, city states patronized the oracle, 


and dedications to Ptods were mostly state- 
sponsored and collective, with a special emphasis 
on bronze tripods. Like that of Delphi, the oracle 
of Ptoös seems to have functioned primarily as 

a place for communities to legitimize potentially 
divisive decisions. The sanctuary of Apollo, by 
contrast, was chiefly a venue for aristocratic 
display. It contained almost exclusively private 
offerings, including a spectacular 120 kouroi. 
This forest of nearly identical statues, offered up 
by wealthy men from around the Greek world, 
was a visible manifestation of the imagined 


community of the Greek aristocracy. Significantly, 


the series of kouroi died out around the time the 
Ptoion lost its independence decisively to Thebes. 
The distinction was not absolute—kouroi were 
offered to Ptoés, and tripods to Apollo—but 
the overall pattern is clear. Tripods, which had 
functioned in the Geometric and Protoarchaic 
periods as elitist offerings, had been co-opted 
by the state; kouroi became the new emblems 
of elite prestige. At the Ptoion, kouroi were part 
of a larger system of dedication, the offerings of 
individuals as opposed to city states. 


Kouroi in Attica 

Most Attic kouroi stood over graves. A single 
grave plot at Phoinikia in Attica, looted at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, almost 
certainly yielded two and possibly three of these 
figures, along with a grave stele (6.1, 6.6). The 
plot may have belonged to the great clan of the 
Alkmaionidai, the Clintons or Bushes of ancient 
Athens, one member of which also dedicated a 
kouros at the Ptoion and another statue on the 
Akropolis of Athens (only the bases survive). 
Unfortunately, the looters destroyed most of 
the evidence and the exact relation between the 
sculptures is uncertain. But we might imagine a 
row of statues along a country roadway, three 
nearly identical males staring over the heads of 
passersby, three nearly identical members of the 
same family, the same aristocracy. 

Found in the same area was part of a statue 
base, inscribed with a short poem: “Stay and 
mourn at the marker of dead Croesus, whom 
raging Ares destroyed one day in the front 
ranks of battle.” Many scholars have assumed 
that the statue in 6.6 stood atop this base; the 


The Rampin Rider 


The relative laxity of the local 
tyrants made Attica unusually rich 
in sculpture. Attic craftsmen may, 
for instance, have been the first 

to carve the most overtly elitist of 
all sculptural types: the rider [6.7]. 
Horses were status symbols in 
Greece; the playwright Aeschylus 
called the animal “an image of 
wealth and luxury,” and the highest 
property class at Athens, Eretria, 
and elsewhere was the hippeis, or 
“horsemen.” From the Akropolis of 
Athens comes a magnificent statue 
of a rider, sadly fragmentary. 
Known as “the Rampin Rider” after 
the man who brought its head 

to France (the body remains in 
Athens; casts replace the missing 
elements), it was erected around 
the middle of the sixth century and 
stands at the head of a long local 
tradition. The hairstyle is the very 
epitome of the rich elaboration, or 
poikilia, that the Greeks associated 
with luxurious craft; the simple 
rendering of the body, with 
straight flanks, makes a deliberate 


6.7 Mounted figure from 

the Athenian Akropolis ("the 
Rampin Rider”). H. 81.5 cm 
(2 ft 8 in.). Marble; c. 550 BcE. 


contrast. The rider turns his head 
slightly to his left, looking down 

at us from his steed as no kouros 
ever would. This twist energizes 
the whole figure, encouraging the 
viewer to walk around the group 
and, in particular, to see it from the 
side, where the horse’s body makes 
a long rectangle. He wears a crown 
of wild celery, the prize for victors 
at the great games held every 

four years at Nemea near Argos. 
The statue must commemorate 

a victory at these games: it is an 
ostentatious and incredibly costly 
gesture by a local aristocrat— 
whether allied with the Peisistratid 
tyrants, or defiant of them, we do 
not know. 
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6.8 Herm from the 
island of Siphnos. 
H. 66 cm (26 in.). 
Marble; c. 520 sce. 
Figures of this type 
are only slightly 
more detailed than 
the Apollo in 4.27. 
Although found 

on Siphnos, it 

gives a good idea 
of what Attic herms 
looked like. 


connection is hypothetical but not unlikely. The 
dead man was probably named after the wealthy 
king Croesus of Lydia (see p. 139), reflecting 
the family’s longstanding connections with 
that Eastern kingdom and demonstrating the 
continued viability of Eastern-influenced behavior 
in the sixth century. A bronze bowl for his ashes 
was found in the adjacent mound: a cremation- 
burial of the sort accorded the Lefkandi hero 
some four centuries earlier. 
This grave, and others like it, stood in an 
isolated family plot alongside a country road. 
In doing so, they may have helped identify the 
territories of powerful clans. When you passed 
the grave of Croesus, you knew you were in 
Alkmaionid country. Later Athenians, and 
probably those of this period as well, used simple 
inscribed pillars to register encumbrances on 
land; the kouroi may be seen as a variant on this 
principle. Perhaps in response to such practices, 
the tyrants erected statues of their own. They 
caused herms—stone pillars bearing a head of the 
god Hermes and an erect phallus—to be erected 
at the halfway point between Athens and each 
of the rural townships of Attica [6.8]. These 
civic sculptures demarcated civic boundaries: all 
distances were relative to the urban center. As 
such, they were rejoinders to aristocratic ways 
of organizing territory. Once again, sculpture 
enacts the drama of political centralization— 


and resistance to it. 


Kouroi as Individuals 
The Croesus inscription tells us that he fell “in 
the front ranks of battle.” If so, then he must 
have been a hoplite—but the kouros bears no 
weapons, wears no armor. It would have been 
perfectly possible to make a hoplite in stone; 
such figures do exist, but they are very rare, a 
fact that speaks volumes about the priorities 
of the Greek upper class. In fact, beardless 
youths did not serve in the Athenian infantry; 
age distinctions were important in Greece, 
and military service was a prerogative of 
adult, bearded males. The kouros may be the 
“marker” of Croesus, but it is not a portrait in 
the modern sense. 

Why show an adult man as a beardless 

youth? For Homer, to fall in battle is 
miraculously to acquire youth and radiant 
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beauty. As the Trojan king Priam declares, 

gazing on the mutilated corpse of his son, “For a 
young man all is decorous when he is cut down 

in battle and torn with the sharp bronze, and lies 
there dead, and though dead still all that shows 
about him is beautiful.” It is the job of a kouros 
to maintain this radiant beauty, to preserve it 
forever. Croesus appears as a youth, not because 
he really was a youth, but because a man who dies 
in battle remains forever young. His appearance is 
a function of this social role. 

Facial expression works in much the same way. 
Like most Archaic figures, Croesus wears a frozen 
smile. It is tempting to take such expressions as 
signs of emotion. But everyone smiles in Archaic 
sculpture, even dying or suffering people in 
narrative scenes. So what does the smile mean? 
Theories abound, but it may be appropriate to 
see facial expression, like physique, as a marker 
of social position. In several cities the aristocrats 
were known collectively as “the Smiling Ones,” 
Geleontes. The men and women of Archaic 
sculpture belong to such a class. Their smile, on 
this view, reflects an objective, external condition, 
not a subjective, internal one. It is a matter not of 
feelings but of status. 


Attic Korai 
But it is for korai that Attica is particularly 
noteworthy. These “maidens” were in many ways 
the opposites of kouroi. Where kouroi put the 
male body on display, korai show off rich clothing. 
They are adorned, prettified. Although the type 
is repetitive, details of costume make each one 
an individual. Where kouroi stand aloof, korai 
hold flowers or birds, seeming sometimes even to 
proffer them to passersby. Kouroi are jacks-of-all- 
trades, appropriate to any occasion; korai lean a 
bit toward a votive function, but they too could be 
grave markers, especially in Attica, or cult images. 
The Akropolis of Athens has yielded a 
spectacular series of korai that runs from c. 560 
well into the fifth century (6.10, 6.12, 6.15). 
The Persians knocked these statues down when 
they sacked Athens in 480; later, the Athenians 
reverently buried them in a pit on the north side 
of the sanctuary. All must pre-date the sack, but 
more specific dates are largely conjectural. 
Recent efforts to identify these figures as 
representations of Athena fail to convince, since 


the korai bear no recognizable attributes of that 
goddess. For the most part, they look like wealthy 
women making offerings, which is probably 

what they are (but see box below). A relief from 
Thasos, stolen in the last century and recently 
repatriated from an American museum, shows 
two kore-like women making offerings to a seated 
goddess [6.9]. Real korai commemorated such 
acts of piety, extending a sacrifice into eternity. 
At Athens they usually stood atop columns 
inscribed with the name of the dedicant (compare 
the Sphinx of the Naxians, 5.18); many more 
bases survive than actual statues. The inscriptions 
tell us that men, not women, offered these 
maidens; they were often artisans or merchants. 
Traditional landed aristocrats tended to disdain 


such people, who in turn seem to have found the 
kore type more congenial than the elitist kouros. 


Indeed, kouroi are almost entirely absent from the 


Athenian Akropolis. 


6.9 Votive relief 
from the island of 
Thasos. H. 37 cm 
(14% in.). Marble; 
late 6th century BcE. 
The relief was stolen 
from an archaeological 
excavation in the 
1950s and purchased 
by the billionaire 

J. Paul Getty; it was 
recently returned 

to Greece. 


The Peplos Kore 


Drapery serves several functions ona 
statue of c. 530, the so-called Peplos 
Kore [6.10]. The (modern) name could 
not be more misleading: she does not 
wear a peplos and she is not a kore. Only 
recently has her true nature become 
clear through a study of long-lost painted 
decoration: the statue is slightly less 
weathered in places where paint once 
protected the stone, and microscopic 
analysis under special lighting reveals 
patterns invisible to the naked eye. Thus, 
we know that this figure wore a long 
dress and a cape; the dress parted over 
the pelvis to reveal a teeming mass of 
animals and humans “embroidered” on 
an inner garment. Such attire resembles 
that of Anatolian fertility goddesses, 
notably Artemis of Ephesos; we glimpse 
the animals in a womb-like interior. 
Significantly, the right hand is drilled, 
like that of Nikandre’s Artemis (4.35). It 
is likely that this figure also held a bow, 
and that the Peplos Kore is really a statue 
of Artemis. This goddess had a shrine on 
the Akropolis, an urban counterpart to 
a regional sanctuary at Brauron on the 
north coast of Attica. 

Stylistically the Peplos Kore so closely 
resembles the earlier Rampin Rider (6.7) 


that many have thought her to be a 
work of the same sculptor. She has 

the same slanting eyes, with the same 
pronounced arch to the upper edge; 

the same mouth, squared off at either 
end; the same elongated earlobes. But 
she also anticipates later developments 
in the slight asymmetry of her stance. 
Look at the hem of her bib-like cape: it is 
not quite parallel with her belt. Her left 
shoulder, meanwhile, is slightly higher 
than her right, adjusting for whatever 
weight she held in her outstretched hand. 
She no longer stares straight ahead, 

but faces slightly to her left; her bow, 
now lost, would have jutted out in the 
opposite direction. With this statue, in 
short, the crystalline symmetry of the 
Archaic style is beginning to thaw. 

The stance—raising the hip and 
dropping the shoulder on one side, 
dropping the hip and raising the shoulder 
on the other, while twisting the body— 
is known today by the Italian word 
contrapposto. It would become one 
of the most prominent and distinctive 
features of Classical Greek sculpture, a 
rhythmic play of sameness and difference 
that simultaneously suggests weight and 
incipient movement. 


6.10 Votive kore from the Athenian 
Akropolis, probably an image of 
Artemis (“the Peplos Kore”). H. 1.17 m 
(3 ft 10 in.). Marble; c. 530-c. 525 Bce. 
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6.11 (right) Didyma, 
Temple of Apollo: 
column drum with 
female worshiper. 
H. 27 cm (10% in.). 
Marble; c. 550- 
c.530 gce. Similar 
figures decorated 
columns at Ephesos 
(5.20); compare also 
6.9 for a procession of 
female worshipers. 


6.12 (right) Votive 
kore from the 
Athenian Akropolis 
(‘the Pomegranate 
Kore”). H. 99.5 cm 
(3 ft 3% in.). Marble; 


Over the course of the sixth century, Attic 
sculptors grew increasingly adept at producing 
swelling volumes. Ionian influence is likely: korai 
from Miletos, for instance, are fleshy, like most 
Ionian figures, and wear veils that enclose their 
heads in smooth contours [6.11]. Yet the Athenians 
also became, if anything, more extravagant in their 
use of line. Early examples continued the Dedalic 
tradition of wearing heavy clothes with few fold 
lines. This arrangement produced broad planes of 
cloth and revealed little of the body; sculptors relied 
on paint to enliven the ensemble. The so-called 
Pomegranate Kore wears a peplos with a cloak, 
layers of cloth leading the eye inward to the torso 
[6.12]. She holds a pomegranate to her breast, a 
ring-shaped wreath by her side—a seed pod and 
a symbolic orifice, feminizing motifs evocative of 
fertility and hidden interiors. For a treatment of 
drapery very different in style, but similar in effect, 
compare the cloak of the nursing goddess in 6.2: 
again, cloth is a way to present envelopment as a 


distinctly feminine motif. 
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c. 560—c. 550 BCE. 


Two funerary korai from central Attica 
show the evolution of the type. The first [6.13], 
now in Berlin, seems contemporary with the 
Pomegranate Kore (6.12). She, too, holds a 
pomegranate; full of seeds, its position over the 
pelvis again connotes fertility. Drapery consists 
chiefly of vertical lines and muffles the body; 
only the left thumb, disappearing into the folds, 
suggests a hidden interior (compare the Lady of 
Auxerre, 4.33). The head is squarish, the facial 
features sharply delineated; the eyes, as often in 
this period, are enormous, the upper lid arched, 
the lower curving gently. 

The second kore, from Merenda in central 
Attica, shows what changed over a generation 
[6.14]. Dating to c. 540, it resembles the Berlin 
figure in many details, down to the position of 
the feet and the carved necklace, but the pose and 
the generally cylindrical shape suggest awareness 
of Eastern styles. Now the drapery has come 
to suggest a body underneath; folds are less 
emphatic, rippling gently, and the smooth surface 


6.13 (left) Funerary 
kore from Attica ("the 
Berlin Goddess”). 

H. 1.93 m (6 ft 4 in.). 
Marble; c. 570- 

c. 560 BCE. 


6.14 (right) Funerary 
kore of Phrasikleia, 
signed by Aristion of 
Paros, from Merenda 
in Attica. H. 1.76 m 
(5 ft 9 in.). Marble; 

c. 540 Bce. This statue 
was knocked down, 
probably by the 
Persians in 480 BCE. 

It was later buried 
alongside a kouros, 
with offerings in a 
nearby pit—much as 
one would have buried 
a real girl. 


modulates to suggest breasts, hips, legs, biceps. 

Compare the hems of the “sleeves” by the right 

elbow of each figure: on the earlier statue it is a 

straight line, on the later an S-curve that models 
the arm’s volume. 

Accompanying the Merenda statue was an 
inscription, telling passersby that it marked the 
grave of an unmarried girl named Phrasikleia (see 
box below right). In place of a pomegranate she 
holds a budding lotus; closed and open flowers 
make up her crown; rosettes adorn her costume. 
Phrasikleia is poised forever on the brink of 
blooming. To die a virgin was, for a woman, the 
equivalent of the beautiful death in battle that gave 
glory to Croesus. The monument and its inscription 
ensure that this fame will blossom “forever.” 

Returning to the Akropolis, dedications of 
korai increased in the final decades of the sixth 
century. Like Phrasikleia, these figures wear the 
Ionic khiton, paired, however, with a mantle. 
The garments are often flagrantly unrealistic. 
In 6.15, for instance, the same fabric makes 


close-set crinkly folds over the shoulders, 
suggesting a light cloth, such as linen, and 
heavy straight folds over the breast, suggesting 
a heavy cloth, such as wool. Paint continued 

to enrich the ensemble, but now carving was 
equally important: increasingly, sculptors 
exploited three dimensions instead of two. Like 
the older, Samian type, these korai tug their 


skirts to produce complex patterns of folds; like 


kouroi, they step forward, further agitating the 


cloth. Sculptors now prefer to carve the left arm 


The Epitaph of Phrasikleia 


This inscription stood beneath the statue of 
Phrasikleia (6.14): 


The marker of Phrasikleia. Forever shall 
I be called “maiden,” the gods having 
granted me this instead of marriage. 
Aristion of Paros made it. 


6.15 (above) Votive 
kore from the 
Athenian Akropolis. 
H. 92 cm (3 ft). 
Marble; c. 520- 

c. 500 BCE. 
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6.16 (below) Grave 
stele of Aristion, 
signed by Aristokles, 
from Velanideza in 
Attica. H. (shaft only) 
2.4m (7 ft 10% in.). 
Marble; c. 510 Bce. 
Aristion wears the 
armor of a hoplite; 


his face seems to 

have been painted a 
different color from 
the rest of his body. 


from a separate piece of stone and dowel it to 
the body: instead of resting on the chest, it juts 
forward. The third dimension has been cracked. 


RELIEF: ATTICA AND ELSEWHERE 


Attica has also yielded an important series of 
funerary reliefs. Most marked the graves of men. 
But where kouroi never have attributes, nor 
even clothes (beyond the occasional accessory), 
the men on relief stelai always wear or carry 
something, such as the armor of a soldier [6.16] 
or the oil flask of an athlete [6.17]. Unlike the 
kouros they sometimes have company. Two 
figures may crowd into the panel (6.17), or the 
deceased may stand above a panel containing a 
running Gorgon or a chariot. A fragment from the 
Kerameikos cemetery shows a boxer, complete 
with broken nose and cauliflower ear: a degree 
of characterization unthinkable in freestanding 
statuary [6.18]. It was usual to crown these stelai 
with the figure of a sphinx as a guardian. Earlier 
ones rest on their haunches, like the Sphinx of 
the Naxians (see 5.18), while later ones stand 
as if ready to pounce; wings, by and large, grow 
progressively upright with time (6.17). The form 
of the capital evolves as well, from Egyptian- 
style moldings to scrolling spirals, around mid- 
century (6.17). The floral capitals displace the 
sphinx entirely in the last quarter of the century, 
leaving only a carved palmette. (See 6.19.) 
In Attica, kouroi and stelai evoke two 
different communities, local and Panhellenic. 
It would have been perfectly possible to carve 
a freestanding statue of a man in hoplite armor 
(there exists an example from Samos) or to 
render an entirely nude man in relief. But Attic 
sculptors did not do so. The contrast is partly 
a matter of iconography: a kouros is nude, 
removed from the everyday world, and part 
of a Panhellenic class of statuary; the figures 
on grave stelai belong to the society of the city 


6.17 (right) Grave stele, probably from 
Anavysos in Attica (“the Brother and Sister 
Stele”). H. (as restored) 4.23 m (13 ft 11 in.). 
Marble; c. 530-c. 520 sce. Smuggled out of 
Greece in the early 20th century, the stele is now 
divided between museums in the United States 
and Germany; shown here is a composite of 
original material and plaster casts. 
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6.18 (above) Grave stele of a boxer from the Kerameikos 
cemetery in Athens. H. 23 cm (9% in.). Marble; c. 550— 

c. 525 ace. The boxer holds his fist before his face; visible are 
the wrist and forearm, criss-crossed with straps for securing 
knuckle-guards. 


state. But the contrast also shows how technique 
could acquire metaphorical value. 

A kouros is freestanding, literally self-sufficient 
and independent; the men on reliefs are part of 
a larger whole, enmeshed in a block of stone 
and in a civic community. Sculpture, here, is a 
way of articulating ideological distinctions. 

But we should not oversimplify. The kouroi 
in 6.1 and 6.6 were found along with a battered 
grave relief. If, as seems likely, all come from 
the same family plot, then it seems that different 
members of a single clan could choose to present 
themselves in different ways, identify themselves 


with widely disparate cultural and political values. 


Grave reliefs were an Athenian specialty. 
They could be exported, and other regions did 
produce them, but their ideological overtones 
seem to have been unique to Athens [6.19]. 

A recently discovered example from Boeotia 
shows a youth, sniffing a flower and holding a 
rooster, a traditional love gift. The inscription 
reads, “I am the memorial of Mnasitheos by the 
roadside, beautiful. But Pyrrhikhos set me up, 

in exchange for affection long ago.” Just as the 
statue of Croesus presents a warrior transformed 
into a radiant youth (6.6), so this memorial shows 
Mnasitheos as he was long ago—forever young, 
as his lover remembers him. As usual, Greek 
males cast even intimate relationships in terms of 


exchange and reciprocity: Mnasitheos holds the 


6.19 (right) Grave stele of 
Mnasitheos, signed by Philourgos 
as sculptor. From Akraiphia in 
Boeotia. H. 1.65 m (5 ft 5 in.). 
Marble; c. 520-510 sce. The 
iconography derives from Athenian 
pottery; the rooster is a traditional 
gift from a man to his beloved, 
whether male or female. For another 
example, see 7.9. The uppermost 
portion of the stele would have been 
painted with a floral motif. 


gifts that symbolize his “affectionate” relation 
with Pyrrhikhos, even as the stele itself is the 
older man’s gift to the dead. 

Elsewhere in Greece relief sculpture commonly 
had a votive function. Scenes of offering, as on 
an example from Thasos in the north Aegean, 
highlight one advantage of relief: a single block 
of stone could depict multiple figures (6.9). 
Although freestanding multi-figure groups did 
exist (see 6.24) they were hugely expensive and 
avoided any suggestion of narrative (see below). 
The relief format made figure groups and 
narrative scenes easy. Once again, an artistic 
medium always provides opportunities even 
as it imposes constraints. 


OTHER SCULPTURAL TYPES 


“Draped Kouroi” 

Kouroi and korai were the basic templates of 
Archaic statuary. They were especially popular 

in Attica and the central Aegean. Other types 
flourished elsewhere. In East Greece, for instance, 
clothed figures could embody prosperity. A recent 
discovery from the island of Kalymnos celebrates 
a different, less militaristic masculinity [6.20]. 
Draped like a kore yet posed like a kouros, the 
statue uses long, linear folds to emphasize swelling 
volumes, notably over the genitals. The hair, 
meanwhile, is practically electric, its close set, 
angular lines sweeping back from a curiously 


6.20 (right) Statuette of a young man wearing a khiton and a 
cloak. Found on the island of Kalymnos (SE Aegean) in 2001. 

H. 1.09 m (3 ft 7 in.). Marble; c. 530 sce. The inscription on the 
garment reads, “Anaskhetos dedicated me to Apollo as a tithe.” 


OTHER SCULPTURAL TYPES 


6.21 Athena 
(Palladion) from 
Gortyn, Crete. 

H. (without helmet) 
36.2 cm (14% in.). 
Clay; c. 660- 

c. 650 sce. The 
helmet is removable. 
Compare 3.32 and 
especially 8.24. 


asymmetrical face. Mainlanders sometimes 
derided the eastern Greeks as effeminate, but 
the fact is that there were many ways to be male. 
Some forty of these “draped kouroi” are known. 


Seated Figures 

Seated females, an Eastern motif already 
familiar from Prinias in the seventh century (see 
4.32), were especially popular in Ionia. They 
usually functioned as votives and may represent 
either wealthy women or even goddesses. The 
Thasian relief, however, shows such a figure 
receiving worship as a cult statue (6.9). But these 
statues rarely survive from the Archaic period. 
Established shrines presumably had ancient 
images of wood, the so-called xoana, none of 
which survives. From Gortyn comes a clay Athena 
in the “smiting” pose, the lower body made ona 
wheel, the upper modeled freehand [6.21]. 

Later Greeks considered this type very ancient, 
and associated it with the talismanic image of 
Athena, the Palladion, that guarded the citadel of 
Troy (compare 8.24). Palladia have been found 
outside Crete and give a sense of what early 

wooden cult images may have looked like. The 

oldest stone cult image to survive, however, is 
a head from a shrine outside Syracuse [6.22]. 
Probably the nymph of a local spring, she 
wears the high headdress (polos) of a deity. 
The head is very blocky, practically flat on 
top; this, along with the large eyes and 
the way the hair springs in a mass from 
behind the ears, argues for a date around 
580-570. The scale alone implies that 
the figure must have been seated. 
Seated males are less common, 
but at Didyma outside Miletos, the 
sanctuary of Apollo boasted a row of 
seated men dated c. 570-c. 500. The 
pose and the chair connote a generalized, 
quasi-regal authority. One example bears 
a dedication by the ruler of a nearby 
Carian town: “I am Khares son of Kleisis, 
sovereign [arkhégos| of Teikhioussa. The 
statue is for Apollo” [6.23]. This offering 
by a non-Greek ruler recalls the way 

Lydian Croesus dedicated columns 

at Ephesos. In this case, the statue of 

Khares became the end point of a yearly 

procession from the gates of Miletos to 
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6.22 (above) Head of anymph from a shrine near 
Syracuse (“the Laganello Head”). 55.8 cm (22 in.). 
Limestone; c. 580-570 sce. Perhaps the oldest stone 
cult image to survive from the Archaic Greek world. 


6.23 (below) Portrait of Khares from the entry to the 
sanctuary of Apollo at Didyma. H. 1.49 m (4 ft 11 in.). 
Marble; c. 530 sce. More than a dozen such figures have 
been found at Didyma, and are now in museums in London, 
Paris, and Istanbul. This statue formed the endpoint of ritual 
processions from Miletos to Didyma. 


the sanctuary at Didyma with stops on the way for 
songs and dancing (see box right). The city made 
the statue its own. 

Sovereignty posed a vital question in sixth- 
century Miletos. The city struggled for decades 
to retain its independence, first from Lydia and 
then from Persia. It was in Miletos that the earliest 
Greek philosophers tried to identify the “sovereign 
principle,” or arkhé, of the natural world. Their 
aim was to conceive power outside the traditional 
language of myth. To that end, they borrowed 
terms from politics: arkhé, for instance, shares 
a root with the word Khares used to describe 
his own position as “sovereign” of Teikhioussa. 
Although there is no reason to suppose any 
direct connection with sculpture, still it may be 
significant that the Didyma statues present an 
equally secularized image of power. Less assertive 
than the kouros type, they derive authority not 
from any innate property of the body but from 
the trappings of power: kingly pose, fancy clothes, 
costly furniture. Just as the philosophers discarded 
mythological rationales in favor of abstract 
principles, so the sculptors avoided godlike youths 
in favor of officeholders, each solid as a block 
of stone. In sculpture, philosophical questions 
(What is sovereignty?) and political debates (Who 
should rule?) appear as problems of style and 
iconography: What does power look like? 


Groups 

Kouroi, korai, and seated figures perform 

no specific action, tell no specific story. Even 
multi-figure groups in this period simply line up 


6.24 Family dedication from the 
sanctuary of Hera on Samos. L. of 
base 6.08 m (19 ft 11 in.). Marble; 
c. 550-c. 540 ace. Only part of the 
dedicant’s name survives: it ended 
in -ilarkhes. Signed by Geneleos as 
sculptor on the seated figure at left. 


Statues and Ritual 


We are used to seeing statues in museums, but they were 
functional objects as well. This decree from Miletos gives 
instructions for a procession from the city gates to the sanctuary 
of Apollo at Didyma, a distance of 18 km (11 miles). Singers are 
to perform at several stops along the way, finishing with the statue 
depicted in 6.23. The ritual helps to connect the sanctuary, at the 
edge of the city’s territory, to the urban center. Notice how simple 
cubes received honor just as statues do. 


Two stone cubes are brought, one of which is placed next to [the 
sanctuary of] Hekate before the gates of Miletos, given a wreath 
and poured with unmixed wine. The other is placed at the doors 
of Didyma. And after doing these things, they walk the broad 
road as far as the heights, and from the heights through the 
woods. And songs of thanks are sung, first at Hekate before the 
gates; then at the sanctuary of Power; then in the meadow on the 
heights at the shrine of the Nymphs; then at the Hermes in the 
sanctuary of the Noisy River; at the Tribesman in the area of the 
Horned One’s shrine; and at the statues of Khares. In a “Year of 
All Offerings,” a skinned victim is offered at the Horned One, 
and at the Tribesman sacrificial cakes are offered. 


Late Archaic—Classical, tr. Alexander Herda (modified) 


individuals in a row, without dramatic interaction. 
From the sanctuary of Hera on Samos comes a 
family group: a corpulent father reclining at one 
end, his wife, Phileia, seated at the other, and 

four children in between (the names of two girls, 
Philippe (6.3) and Ornithe, survive) [6.24]. The 
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6.25 (below) Calf- 
Bearer dedicated to 
Athena by Rhonbos 
son of Palos, from the 
Athenian Akropolis. 
H. (as restored) about 
1.65 m (5 ft 5 in.). 
Marble; c. 560 sce. 


implied setting is a banquet—the father holds a 
drinking horn—but the partygoers do not interact 
with one another. 

Other types, however, do suggest narrative. For 
instance, statues of men carrying sacrificial victims 
imply the ordered sequence of events that makes 
up a ritual. From the Athenian Akropolis comes 
the dedication of one Rhonbos [6.25]. Stylistically 
it is already less blocky than the kouroi of the 
previous generation (6.1); simple convex masses 
dominate throughout. Such agalmata, “delights,” 
neatly combine form and function: they depict 
sacrifice even as they are themselves sacrificial gifts. 
Rhonbos’ Calf-Bearer plays on this reciprocity. It 
juxtaposes two faces, human and animal: the man, 
doubtless Rhonbos himself, smiles winningly, his 
eyes originally inlaid with bright quartz; the calf 
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stares dumbly. This contrast underscores the 
difference between men and beasts, killers and 
victims. But if sacrifice establishes the superiority 
of men over beasts, is also establishes that of gods 
over men. Mortals kill to please the deathless 
gods; Rhonbos is himself an offering, no less than 
the calf. The statue makes this relation explicit 

in the perfect X comprising the man’s arms and 
the beast’s legs (a pose that would require a real 
calf’s legs to be pulled out of joint). The statue 

is a veritable diagram of the sacrificial economy, 
linking man and beast in opposition, and 
subordinating both to the goddess Athena. 


Nikai 
Hints of narrative characterize a type that 
would become increasingly popular in the Late 


6.26 (right) Nike 
(goddess of victory, 
pronounced “Nee- 
kay”) from Delos. 

H. 90 cm (3 ft). Marble; 
c. 550 ce. Often 
associated with a base 
signed by the sculptor 
Arkhermos that was 
found nearby. 


Archaic and Classical periods: Nike, the 
personification of victory. She appears as a 
winged maiden, arriving with news of victory. 
Later sources say that the sculptor Arkhermos 
of Chios was the first to represent the goddess 
with wings. A statue base from Delos bears 
Arkhermos’ signature, and may belong with 

a Nike found nearby; the wings are lost but 
stumps remain [6.26]. The face, with its 
crimped hair over the forehead, has parallels 
on Chios itself. Nike retains the pinwheel pose 
to indicate rapid motion, but her body twists 
less abruptly than earlier figures, such as the 
Gorgon from Corfu (5.14). Drapery streams 
off her right leg in ridge-like folds to suggest 
rapid flight: such motion lines will become 

an important device for sculptors in the fifth 
century. These developments, however, point 
us beyond stone sculpture. 


TERRACOTTA 


Large Terracottas 

Terracotta was an important medium in cases 
where good stone was too scarce (in Corinth 
and the West), too heavy (for akroteria, the 
decorative element at the corners of a roof), 
or too costly (for everyday votives) to be 


The Large Terracottas 


practical. Never as prestigious as marble, it 
was at least as important in terms of sheer 

quantity. (See box below.) For some cities, 

such as Corinth, this medium accounts for 

nearly all Archaic sculpture. 

Despite differences of technique, large 
terracottas tended to be simplified versions 
of stone sculpture, much as clay vessels 
imitated costlier metalware. Terracotta 
kouroi and korai do exist, even in the Dedalic 
Style, but they are mostly small figurines; 
larger ones are rare. More common are such 
architectural members as akroteria, often 
in the form of sphinxes. This type seems to 
originate in Etruria, where terracotta was 
an important industry. On the mainland, 
however, Corinth dominated production of 
architectural terracottas in the sixth century. 
It exported whole figures (or, perhaps, clay 
and craftsmen) and influenced local styles 
as far away as Sicily. This trade went hand 
in hand with Corinthian influence in Doric 
architecture and Corinthian taste for shaped 
or molded vessels in clay. 

Two terracotta sphinxes give a sense of 
Corinthian production. The first, an akroterion 
from the Temple of Artemis at Kalydon, is 
either a Corinthian import or a local product 


The manufacture of terracottas 
differs significantly from that 
of stone sculpture. Working 

in stone involves removing 
material, chiseling it away from 
a block; working in clay involves 
adding material, building it up 
from a core. In Greece, large 
terracottas were usually made 
from separate pieces, the joints 
smoothed with a knife. Each 
piece was built up in layers, 
starting from chunks and strips 
of coarse clay—often mixed 
with grit to prevent shrinkage 
during firing—and growing 
progressively thinner, finer 


and more detailed. Sometimes 
internal struts or reinforcements 
were employed, but they were 
removed before firing to allow 
hot air to circulate around 

the clay. Faces, and perhaps 
other body parts, were usually 
made in molds—a Levantine 
technology that arrived in the 
seventh century. In such cases 
the sculptor would begin with a 
solid model in fine clay or even 
wood. He would pack clay around 
this model to make molds. When 
the mold had dried, he would 
remove it from the model, which 
could be discarded or set aside 


for reuse. He would then pack 
fine clay, or even semi-liquid 
slip, into the mold, being sure to 
fill any fine nooks or crannies. 
Progressively coarser layers 

of clay would follow to add 
strength and protection. This 
technique resulted in figures 
that were hollow and had walls 
of a consistent thickness, both 
of which made the statue easier 
to fire. Although heavy in their 
own right, these statues were 
much lighter than comparably 
sized figures in stone. They were 
also quite fragile, and terracotta 
statuary rarely survives intact. 
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6.27, 6.28 Heads 

of two terracotta 
sphinxes, both 
probably made by 
Corinthian craftsmen. 
Left: from the temple 
of Artemis at Kalydon; 
H. 21.5 cm (8% in.); 

c. 550 sce. Right: from 
Thebes; H. 20 cm 

(8 in.); c. 540- 

c. 520 BCE. 


under Corinthian influence [6.27]. It retains 


the blocky contours of stone sculpture, and the 
eyes have the sharply curving upper contour of 
such early sixth-century figures as the head from 
Syracuse (6.22) or the Sphinx of the Naxians 

at Delphi (5.18). Yet analogies with stone are 
not always reliable for dating: the temple itself 
dates to the middle of the sixth century, and 


The Color of Sculpture 


Sculpture in terracotta or stone was almost always 
painted. The main colors for terracotta were 
reddish-brown, black, and buff. The colors for stone 
were more varied, but they rarely survive save in 
microscopic traces. Modern reconstructions of 
painted stone sculpture should, therefore, be viewed 
with caution: although scientific analysis is good at 
determining the chemical components of ancient 
pigments, it is much less good at determining 
specific shades, tints, and tones. “Creative license” 
is inevitable. Terracotta, on the other hand, gives 
an excellent sense of the original appearance of 
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the akroterion cannot be earlier. The second 
Corinthian sphinx, found at Thebes, suggests 

a more evolved style even as it underscores the 
difficulties of establishing an absolute chronology 
[6.28]. The face is no longer flat; each feature — 
mouth, cheeks, cheekbones, chin, eye sockets — 

is offset clearly from the others to produce a 
series of gentle crests and depressions. The hair, 


Greek sculpture. A key role of color is to accentuate 
transitions that might pass unnoticed otherwise. 
Eyes have heavy black outlines, pupils are ringed 
like targets, eyebrows make a sharp break with the 
forehead, and dark hair offsets the face. Color, in 
short, underscored the Archaic tendency to analyse 
bodies into discrete components. At the same time, 
it enlivened dull areas, such as the headgear of 
6.28—an important reminder that what may seem 
restrained and simple in marble may in fact have 
been garish and elaborate in its original state. (For 
more colored terracottas, see pp. 187-88.) 


however, retains the horizontal striations of 
Dedalic work as it falls from behind the ears, 
while the arched, oversized eyes are distinctly 
old-fashioned. A date of c. 540-c. 520 is no more 
than plausible. 


Small Terracottas 

Small terracottas are even more repetitive and 
formulaic than stone statuary: the use of molds 
made it possible to produce multiple versions 

of a single figurine. Sometimes craftsmen in one 
town would make their own molds from figurines 
produced elsewhere—important evidence for 
commercial and cultural contacts. Seventh- 
century Greeks copied Phoenician imports in this 


6.29 Boiotian 
“board” idol. 
H. 21 cm (8% in.). 
Clay; first half of 
the 6th century sce. 
Compare 4.32. 


way; later, Paestan craftsmen replicated figures 
produced at Metapontion; we have already seen 
Lokrian potters making clay reproductions of 
Lakonian bronzes (Chapter 5). Over time, the use 
of molds evolved from simple, flat figures pressed 
into the mold on one side only, or with only the 
head mold-made, to hollow figures molded both 
front and back. But, as often, older and newer 
techniques could coexist. 

Boiotia, Tanagra in particular, was an 
important center of production. From c. 600 
to the end of the century it produced a 
series of goddesses with flat, cut-out bodies, 
mold-made heads and a high polos, and 
pomegranate necklaces [6.29]. They can either 
stand, in the manner of Mycenaean figurines, 
or sit. Iconography suggests that they represent 
the grain goddess Demeter and her daughter 
Persephone: clay was an appropriate medium to 
honor such deities of the earth. They are, however, 
found in tombs, and may hold forth the promise 
of regeneration: the dead shall rise like grain 
from the ground. Dates rest on analogies with 
Late Corinthian pottery. To the middle of the 
sixth century they are colored with the familiar 
combination of red, black, and matte; later, 
matte only. 

Some figurines imitate stone types, such as 
the very popular Aphrodite Group, produced 
in Miletos from c. 575 until the collapse of the 
Ionian revolt in 494 [6.30]. Essentially miniature 
korai in Ionian costume, they frequently served 
as perfume bottles through the addition of an 
opening at the top of the head. Such small mold- 
made vessels were an East Greek specialty, and 
there exist many types. 

But the korai of the Aphrodite Group were the 
most popular, in part perhaps because the idea of 
women as containers, vessels for hidden forces, 
was firmly entrenched in the Greek imagination. 
Hesiod says that Pandora, the first woman, was 
a work of craft, hollow like her famous box 
(actually a storage jar), into which Athena and 
Hephaistos placed a mind of guile. The East Greek 
bottles make this idea literal. 

In the West, terracotta was especially important 
due to the absence of fine-grained stone. From 
c. §40-c. 490, for instance, Gela produced a 
series of feminine busts, known as protomes, 


many of which represent the goddess Demeter 


6.30 (above) Bottle 


of the Aphrodite 
Group in the form 
of a maiden (kore), 
found on Rhodes. 


East Greek, perhaps 


from Miletos. 
H. 26 cm (10% in.) 


Clay; c. 550 sce. Such 


bottles held perfum 
and oils. 
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6.31 (right) Bust of 
the goddess Demeter 
from the region 

of Gela in Sicily. 

H. 50 cm (19% in.). 
Clay; c. 510 Bce. 


[6.31]. The earliest examples were produced 


by taking molds from imported Milesian 
protomes. The Milesian types may, in turn, 
derive from ritual masks popular 
in Late Bronze Age Canaan, 
transmitted to East Greece via 
Phoenician intermediaries. 

In the territory of Gela, 
however, the protomes 
achieved huge popularity as 
votive offerings. Despite their 
iconographic connection with Demeter, 
they were appropriate gifts to a wide 
array of deities; the image of the grain 
goddess may have accompanied a tithe 
of agricultural produce. With time 

they grew increasingly stylized, the 
necklaces in particular losing definition 
until they became rows of lumps over 
the breast. Humble, unglamorous, 
these products testify to the everyday 
piety of the West Greeks, and to their 
place within a wider Mediterranean 
world of which they may have been 
wholly unaware. 


6.32 (right) Apollo statuette from inside the 
temple at Metropolis in Thessaly. H. 80.2 cm 
(2 ft 8 in.). Bronze; mid-6th century sce. For the 
pose, compare 3.30 and 3.31. 
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BRONZE 


Large bronzes rarely survive from antiquity. Most 
have corroded or been melted for scrap. Even 
accounting for such accidents, however, they 
were uncommon in the Archaic period. Those 
that do exist are incomplete and, like terracotta, 
imitate work in stone. One of the earliest hollow- 
cast bronzes, and one of the most interesting, 
is a cult statue that was discovered recently 
near its original base in the Temple of Apollo at 
Metropolis in Thessaly [6.32]. It is quite small, 
as Greek founders were still leery of large figures. 
The statue was cast in two main sections and is 
oddly bifurcated. Below the waist, it resembles 
a kouros: nude, caught in mid-stride. Above the 
waist, however, it is a hoplite with upraised spear. 
This odd combination has precedent at Amyklai 
in Lakonia, where a colossal hoplite Apollo was 
being produced at just this time. It is a vision of 
the god very different from the radiant aristocrats 
of the Ptoion sanctuary —less congenial, 
perhaps, to elite tastes, given the political 
associations of hoplites. The “smiting” 
pose resembles the Palladion type and the 
still older figurines from Olympia (see 
3.30, 6.21). 
This pose was impossible in stone. 
Marble is heavy and brittle: an 
upraised limb will crack and fall if 
left unsupported. Bronze is lighter, 
and can accommodate outflung limbs 
without breaking. In taking advantage 
of this feature, the Metropolis 
Apollo points the way to the future. 
Significantly, as well, he twists his body 
ever so slightly and turns his head to his 
left—a lock of hair curls to register the 
movement. No longer poised between 
stillness and action, the god is moving 
toward his audience. 

Solid-cast figurines reveal a more 
diverse iconography. Most turn up in 
votive contexts. Lakonia was a particular 
center of production, as it was for 
bronze vessels; the same workshops 

produced both. Predictably, given Sparta’s 
militarism, hoplites were popular [6.33]. 
They were widely exported, reaching as far 
as Arabia. 


But Lakonian iconography could be ordinarily compete; these young girls wear short 


idiosyncratic, particularly in the marking of tunics, exposing their thighs in a manner that 
gender. A few figurines commemorate athletic many Greeks found shocking. Other statuettes 
victories by girls [6.34]. Greek women did not and mirror handles go further, showing girls 


naked except for shoulder straps adorned with 
charms. Female nudity was an anomaly in Greece, 
especially outside Anatolia. But Spartan religion 
had many Eastern features, and the bronzes seem 
to relate to local festivals celebrating girls’ rites 

of passage. The rituals involved nude exercise 
(elsewhere a masculine activity), singing, and 
dancing. Mature women, at Sparta as in the rest 
of Greece, are represented clothed: nudity and 
athletics marked the transitional stage between the 
onset of puberty and marriage. As often in rites 

of passage, the girls signaled their intermediate 
status by inverting social roles: they behaved 

like men. The contrast with standard feminine 
iconography is striking, but there is nothing 
subversive about the Lakonian maidens. On the 
contrary, one of the functions of ritual—and, 6.34 (below) Figurine of 
by extension, ritual objects—was to provide a arunning girl, probably 


carefully regulated venue for the transgression of Lakonian manufacture, 
from the sanctuary 


of social norms: the point being, of course, that 
of Zeus at Dodona in 


outside that venue the standard rules applied very 

; northwest Greece. 
firmly. The figurines themselves were probably H. 11.7 cm (434 in.). 
offered up at the conclusion of this stage, when Bronze; c. 550-c. 540 sce. 
Spartan girls submitted once again to 


conventional gender roles. Just as 


a kouros can preserve the radiant 
beauty that a man possessed at the 
moment of his mutilation in battle, 
his transition from life into 
death, so a small bronze 
can render permanent 

a fleeting moment 
of adolescence, a 
girl’s transition into 


womanhood. 


6.33 (left) Hoplite 
figurine from the 
sanctuary of Apollo at 
Longa in Messenia. 

H. 16 cm (6% in.). 
Bronze; c. 540- 

c. 520 BCE. 
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6.35 The indirect lost 
Wax casting method. 


Large Bronzes 


Like the manufacture of terracottas, 


bronze casting is an additive process. 
Greek foundries had been using the 

lost wax method to produce solid 
figurines since the Geometric period 

war (see pp. 91-92). But in the sixth century, 
inspired perhaps by terracotta, they 
refined the technique to produce large, 
hollow-cast statues [6.35]. This method, 
called “indirect lost wax casting,” began 
with a detailed clay model (1). Clay 
master molds were taken from this model 
in sections (2). Molten wax was brushed 
onto the inside of each of these so-called 


M 
\ 


Some individual sections of 


large bronze master molds, followed by progressively 
heavier layers of slip and clay (3-5). If 


necessary, the clay could be reinforced 


1 Original 
clay model with metal bars. The master mold was 
then removed, revealing a wax version of 
the original model, over a solid clay core. 
2 Master 
mold taken 
from clay 
model 


3 Hot wax poured 


for solid fingers 


8 Bronze has been poured, 
investment mold partially 
broken away 


7 Cross-section of investment mold 
inverted for baking, with hollow tubes 
where wax working model and gate 
system have been burned out 
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metal chaplets stuck 
through wax into core 


9 Cast bronze hand with 
core, chaplets, and 
clipped gate system 


Slim, stem-like rolls of wax were then 
affixed to this model to function as vents, 
and the ensemble was invested with 

clay (6). The wax would be burnt away, 
leaving an empty space between the clay 
core and the investment mold (7). Molten 
bronze was poured into this space; the 
vents prevented the heat from cracking 
the mold. After cooling, the investment 
mold would be discarded (8-9). The result 
was a bronze replica of the wax replica 

of the original clay model. After casting, 
the separate pieces would be welded 
together to produce a finished statue 
(10). The clay core inside the statue was 
often removed; where it survives, analysis 
of the clay can provide evidence of a 
statue’s place of manufacture. Last of all, 
cold work included smoothing, polishing, 
and adding details through incision. 


funnel 


gate 


into master 
mold, agitated, 5 Finished wax working 
Cz : model with fingernails 
ea Sa) ae 4 Excess wax poured out, leaving aries) ein Bae 
URS thin coating except, in this case, poured inside, and 


6 Cross-section of wax working 
model with wax funnel, gates, 
and vents attached 


10 Hand joined to arm 
by flow weld 


SUMMARY 
Early Archaic Sculpture, c. 600-c. 520 Bce 


e Archaic Greeks used large stone sculpture 
in two contexts: cemeteries and religious 
sanctuaries. In cemeteries it marked graves. 
In sanctuaries it could serve as a gift to a 
deity, either inside a temple (a “cult statue”) 
or elsewhere in the sanctuary. 


e Greek sculpture was highly formulaic. The 
kouros and the kore remained the most 
important types throughout the Archaic 
period. But new types emerged in the sixth 
century, including seated figures, riders, and 
Nikai. Naxos and Samos were especially 
important centers of production in the first 
half of the sixth century; later, Attica and 
Boiotia became prominent. 


e Greek stoneworking techniques had a 
significant impact on the look of early 
sculpture. The use of grids and proportional 
systems encouraged a formulaic approach, 
and led sculptors to treat the body as a 
composite of separate parts. The practice 
of cutting into blocks of stone from all four 
sides produced squarish statues, while the 
use of preliminary line drawings encouraged 
sculptors to render details by means of 
lines. Paint will have enlivened statues 


considerably, especially the drapery of korai. 


e Although there was considerable regional 
variation in sculptural style, a few broad 
trends are clear. Over time, the size of the 
head diminished relative to the rest of the 
body. lonic costume for women became 
standard; sculptors emphasized pleasing 
patternwork over realism in the rendering 
of these garments. 


e Individuals typically appeared as 


representatives of a broader class. Kouroi, 
in particular, showed men as generic 
representatives of a Panhellenic elite. 
There was little or no attention to 
individualized facial features. 


Grave reliefs were popular in Attica as 
alternatives to freestanding statuary. They 
typically represented males (rarely females) 

as part of the larger society of the city state. 

In this regard, the “civic” relief contrasts with 
the “Panhellenic” kouros type. But the situation 
is complex. 


Large terracottas could serve either as 
freestanding statues or as architectural 
sculpture. Early examples often resemble stone 
sculpture; they provide valuable evidence 

for the Greek practice of painting sculpture. 
Corinth was an important center of production, 
as were Italy and Sicily, where good stone was 
scarce. Etruscan influence is likely. 


Small terracottas survive as offerings in 
sanctuaries and graves. Tanagra in Boiotia was 
a major center of production, as were the cities 
of Greek Italy and Sicily. Images of fertility 
goddesses were especially popular. 


Small bronzes were important as offerings to 
the gods; Lakonia was a particular center of 
production, as it was for bronze vessels. Open, 
active poses, nearly impossible to execute 

in stone, were easy in bronze. Large bronze 
statues became possible with the development 
of indirect lost wax casting around the middle 
of the sixth century—but the Greeks were slow 
to take advantage of the new technology. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL OVERVIEW 


OLYMPIA DELPHI 
c. 1000 Cult activity at Tomb of Pelops 9th century Earliest evidence of cult activity 
776 Traditional date of first Olympic Games 
7th century Dedications to the gods of armor 
become common 
Mid-7th Dedications of Kypselid tyrants of 
century Corinth 
c. 600-590 “Temple of Hera” 586 Reorganization of Pythian Games; 
Temple of Apollo? 
c. 580—c. 570 Dedications of Orthagorid tyrants 
of Sikyon 

c 550c. 525 Treasury of Gela c. 550 Dedications of King Croesus of Lydia 
>544 Victor statues 548 Temple of Apollo burns 

e 525 Siphnian Treasury 

c.510 Alkmaionid Temple of Apollo 
c. 480—c. 470 Syracusan Treasury c. 490—c. 485 Athenian Treasury 
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s we saw in the last two chapters, 

investment in religious sanctuaries 

exploded during the sixth century. 
Cities monumentalized their shrines through 
architecture; elites responded with ostentatious 
gifts; poorer Greeks made humbler offerings. 
Both states and private citizens participated 
in what might be called a “sacred economy,” 
the traffic between men and gods in which 
sacrifice and offerings were exchanged for divine 
favor. With this basic framework established, we 
turn in this chapter to two important, but highly 
unusual, religious sites: Olympia and Delphi. 
Unparalleled in their splendor, these shrines 
were “Panhellenic,” belonging in some extended 
sense to all the Greeks, not just to one city. They 
raise an important question: what happened to 
Greek religious life when it was pursued outside 
the framework of the city state? How did the 
change of circumstance affect architecture, 
sculpture, offerings? 


PANHELLENIC VERSUS 
REGIONAL SANCTUARIES 


Panhellenic sanctuaries were introduced in 
Chapter 3, where we saw that they developed 
for two main reasons: as alternative venues 
for elites to interact outside the sphere of local 
politics, often via athletics; and as mechanisms to 
legitimize controversial political decisions in times 
of crisis by appealing to a god on what course of 
action to take and receiving a reply in the form 
of an oracle. We have also seen (in Chapter 6) 
how, at the Ptoion in Boiotia, these divisions 
could map directly onto a site’s topography. 
The distinctive features of the Panhellenic 
shrines emerge clearly when contrasted 
with ethnic or regional centers. A good 
example is an oracle of the god Apollo 
outside Knidos. Known as the 
Triopeion, the site began as a polis 
sanctuary on a familiar territorial 


7.1 Coin of the island of Kos showing 

a discus-thrower and a tripod. Silver; 
second quarter of the 5th century BCE. 
This coin may commemorate the games 
of the Triopeion Apollo, or even a victory 
by a citizen of Kos itself. 
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Hogging Glory: A Cautionary Tale 


Here is Herodotos’ tale of Agasikles, the 
Halikarnassian man who tried to keep his 
tripod for himself. 


The Dorians of what is now the Country 
of the Five Cities— formerly “the Six 
Cities” — forbid admitting any of the 
neighboring Dorians to the Triopeion 
temple, and even barred from using 

it those of their own group who had 
broken the temple law. For long ago, in 
the games in honor of Triopeion Apollo, 
they offered certain bronze tripods to the 
victors; and those who won these were 
not to carry them away from the temple 
but dedicate them there to the god. Now 
when a man of Halikarnassos called 
Agasikles won, he disregarded this law, 
and, carrying the tripod away, nailed 

it to the wall of his own house. For this 
offense the Five Cities — Lindos, Ialysos, 
Kamiros, Kos, and Knidos—forbade the 
sixth city—Halikarnassos—to share in 
the use of the temple. 


Herodotos, The Histories 1. 144, tr. Godley 


model: set near the state’s border, it helped to 
define territory. Apollo’s oracle may have 
acquired stature by mediating local disputes. 
Eventually the Triopeion became a meeting 
place for the local Dorian cities and a venue for 
athletic competition [7.1]. By the sixth century, 
if not earlier, it had evolved into an ethnic center, 
governed by a federation of six Dorian towns. 
Offerings came in from as far away as Etruria, 
Cyprus, and Phoenicia. 

Yet the Triopeion never attained the stature 
of its counterpart at Delphi. One likely reason is 
that it was closely associated with the institutional 
activities of the Dorian federation, the Hexapolis, 
or “Six Cities.” Although notionally outside the 
direct control of the Knidian state, the Triopeion 
was still basically civic in nature. Its overseers 
maintained strict control over the dedicatory 
practices of its patrons in the local aristocracy. 
Victors at the games were required to leave 
their prizes— bronze tripods—in the communal, 


collective sanctuary. It is as though a victor’s 
glory had to remain somehow federal property; 
he could not take it home and keep it for himself. 
Not everyone accepted the rule. According to 
Herodotos, in the second quarter of the sixth 
century a man from Halikarnassos defied the 
law and took his tripod home for display. This 
attempt to retain the glory of victory provoked 

a severe response: the Dorian federation expelled 
Halikarnassos. (See box opposite.) 

The laws of the Triopeion represented a 
triumph of state regulation over private display. 
Delphi and Olympia, by contrast, had no such 
rules. Spending was comparatively unregulated, 
and some of the offerings were extraordinarily 
lavish. For elites, in other words, there was a 
real difference between a dedication at a home 
or regional sanctuary, and one at a Panhellenic 
shrine. Precisely because they were relatively 
remote, standing outside the control of any strong, 
local state, Delphi and Olympia could function as 
venues for elites to assert their independence from 
their home communities. 

Naturally, many cities took action of their 
own. Some responded by sending offerings and 
erecting monuments—even, in the case of Argos, 
submitting publicly owned horses to compete 
in chariot races at Olympia (winning twice in 
the early fifth century). In short, Delphi and 
Olympia were scenes of political as well as athletic 


competition: places where cities, tyrants, and 
aristocrats of all political persuasions made their 
offerings and jockeyed for position. As often, these 
tensions are visible in the archaeological record. 


OLYMPIA 


Altars, Temples, Stadiums 

Zeus was the most important deity at Olympia 
[7.2]. The focus of his cult was an enormous altar 
formed from the accumulated remains of sacrificial 
victims, a huge, stinking mound of ash, charred 
bones, and burnt fat, buzzing with flies. It appears 
on site plans but its location is conjectural: we 
know it only through literary accounts. But Zeus 
was not the only god to receive honor here, nor 
was he necessarily the first. Writing in the second 
century CE, the travel writer Pausanias counted 
sixty-nine altars in the Altis, or sanctuary precinct, 
including ones for Hera, Earth (Ge), and the 
Anatolian hero Pelops. Rivalries divided these 
cults. Worshipers who had dined off a sacrifice to 
Pelops required purification before they could enter 
the precinct of Zeus, perhaps because Pelops had 
himself been a victim of human sacrifice as a child 
(fortunately, the gods restored him). 

The real draw, however, was athletic 
competition. The games, as we have seen, 
developed over the course of the eighth century, 
and included equestrian events, foot races, 
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wrestling, and boxing. They were held every four 
years; the Greeks measured dates in terms of 
Olympiads. Victors did not win a tripod or any 
other prize besides a crown of wild olives. There 
existed various stories of the games’ foundation. 
Some attributed them to the non-Greek Pelops, 
who won the daughter of the local King Oinomaos 
in a chariot race. Others attributed them to the 
Greek hero Herakles. What basis do these stories 
have in fact? 

Occupation of the Altis goes back to Early 
Helladic II. Between Middle Helladic I and the end 
of the Bronze Age, however, there is a complete 
break in the archaeological record (a span of 
about a thousand years). The Early Helladic ruins 
remained visible, and later inhabitants seem to have 
invented a tradition to explain what they saw. 

The Tomb of Pelops illustrates this process. 
Here the Archaic and Classical Greeks offered 
sacrifice at what they believed to be the grave of 
the man who gave his name to the Peloponnesos, 
“the Island of Pelops.” At the end of the second 
millennium, however, this site had consisted of 
an EH II mound with a surrounding wall, a bit 
like the one that covered the House of the Tiles at 
Lerna (see pp. 48-49). This mound seems to have 
contained no tomb and its function is a mystery. 
Adjacent to it, and partly atop it, were horseshoe- 
shaped houses of EH III. The next stratum consists 
of burnt remains, with bones and Submycenaean 
and Protogeometric potsherds jumbled together. 
This material suggests religious activity, initiated 
at the beginning of the Iron Age amidst ruins 
that were already more than a thousand years 
old. Once again, it seems that the Greeks were 
inventing a past for themselves. 

North of the Tomb of Pelops stood the 
so-called Temple of Hera. The building had 
two phases. The first, corresponding to Late 
Geometric, probably had a horseshoe plan. The 
second, c. 600-590, was a Doric structure with a 
stone foundation, mudbrick walls, and wooden 
columns [7.3]. Over the following centuries, the 
wooden columns were replaced piecemeal with 
stone ones, probably by subscription as at other 
sites (see Chapter 4). There is no good evidence 
for figural decor, although many suggestions have 
been advanced. In plan the temple was significant 
for introducing a double row of columns in the 
main hall instead of a single row down the center. 
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This arrangement permitted an unobstructed view 
of the cult statue from the doorway. 

The association of this temple with the goddess 
Hera rests chiefly on the authority of Pausanias, 
the Roman travel writer. But the association with 
Hera may have been a late invention. In fact, the 
oldest offerings from the temple do not resemble 
those found at Hera’s shrines elsewhere in Greece. 
Instead of such “feminine” objects as ivories 
and pins, the Archaic votives are “masculine” 
and martial, such as helmets and figurines in 
the smiting pose. Such finds suggest that Hera 
may originally have shared her temple with her 
husband. Pausanias saw ancient cult statues 
of both deities in the temple. Zeus received a 
splendid limestone temple of his own in the fifth 
century (see pp. 230-36); perhaps Hera took sole 
possession of the older building only after her 
husband moved out. 

Complicating matters is the recent excavation 
(2002-3) of a large oval building between the later 
temples of Zeus and a goddess known only as 
The Mother. Dubbed “House 7” by excavators, 
it is 7 meters (23 ft) across at its widest point. 

It was built atop an EH III house, which means 
that it must have been built after EH IM — but 

by how long? Unfortunately, damage caused 

by nineteenth-century excavations has left the 
situation desperately uncertain. House 7 might 
be an early Iron Age temple (but to whom?). Yet 
it does not have the curving horseshoe plan one 
would expect, and there is no direct evidence of a 
religious function; such a large temple would be 
surprising before the eighth century. 

In fact, House 7 may already have been in 
ruins when athletic competition began in the 
eighth century. There is reason to suppose that the 
turning post for the first racecourse at Olympia 
stood on this very spot. If so, then House 7 
cannot have been in use at that date. Although 
a renovation in the late sixth century shifted the 
racecourse eastward, the old turning post seems 
to have remained visible for centuries. By the 
Hellenistic period it was believed to be a pillar 
from the palace of King Oinomaos himself. 

As always in archaeology, it is important to 
ask: How do we know? In fact, the location of the 
early Olympic racecourse is a matter of educated 
guesswork. Sanctuary administrators dug wells 
to provide water for spectators; the sixth century 


renovations required them to close some of these 


wells, sealing whatever debris had fallen inside, 
and to open new ones. By excavating the wells, 
mapping them, and plotting their openings and 
closures, archaeologists can track activity around 
the Altis over time. But matters are never simple, 
and debate over the relative sequence of wells 

at Olympia leaves the site’s chronology in the 
Archaic period uncertain. 


7.3 Olympia, so- 
called Temple of Hera, 
aerial view from the 
northeast; c. 590 BCE. 
The circular building in 
the background is the 
monument of Philip of 
Macedon (see p. 350). 


Treasuries 

The celebrity that came with an Olympic victory 
could translate into real power back home. More 
than a few leaders of Greek colonial expeditions 
were former athletic victors in the great games, as 
were more than a few tyrants—a fact that reveals 
not just the prestige of victory, but the difficulty of 
accommodating the winners in existing political 
frameworks. Olympic victors could be dangerous: 
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Treaties at Olympia 


The great sanctuaries were good places to publish treaties between 
states, some of which have been found inscribed on bronze 
plaques at Olympia. 


Example 1 (c. 5 50-c. 525 BCE): 


Agreement between the Sybarites and their allies and the 


Serdaioi for friendship faithful and guileless forever. Protectors: 


Zeus and Apollo and the other gods, and the city of Paestum. 
Example 2 (c. 500 BCE): 


This is the covenant of the Eleians and the Heraians. There shall 
be an alliance for 100 years. It shall begin from this one. If there 
is any need, by word or deed, they shall stand by each other in 
all things, especially in war. If they do not stand by each other, a 
talent of silver shall be paid to Zeus Olympios by the wrongdoers 
for dedication to him. If anyone does harm to this writing, 
whether private citizen or official or community, he shall be 
liable for the sacred penalty which here is written down. 


Tr. Fornara 


7.4 a, b (above and right) Olympia, Treasury 
of Gela, roofing elements. Clay; c. 540- 

c. 520 sce. (a) drawing combining elevation and 
section views; (b) actual state. Compare 5.1 d. 
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after winning in 640, Kylon of Athens used the 
occasion of a subsequent festival to launch a coup 
d'état (he failed). In many cities the custom arose 
that a returning victor would dedicate his crown 
on the altar of his city’s patron deity. Through this 
ritual of “crowning the city,” the glory of victory 
became communal. The state, in turn, would 
shower the victor with public honors, such as the 
statue of Arrakhion in the agora of Phigaleia (see 
Chapter 6, box p. 160). Less subtly, the Athenian 
tyrant Peisistratos forced his rival Kimon to “hand 
over the victory” when his horses won the chariot 
race at Olympia for the second time in a row. 
Heralds announced the victory in the tyrant’s 
name. When Kimon’s horses won again in the 
next Olympiad, Peisistratos had him killed. 

An especially interesting class of buildings, 
in this respect, is the treasure house. In form, 
treasure houses resemble small temples, often 
with two columns in a shallow porch (distyle in 
antis). Like temples, they held offerings and even 
statues, but they did not have priests or cults 
assigned to them. Examples at Olympia, Delphi, 
and Delos were built by individual states to hold 
the offerings of their wealthy citizens. Only at a 
Panhellenic sanctuary were outsiders permitted 
to build in this way. At Delphi there were nearly 
thirty treasuries, built by cities from every corner 
of the Greek world. At Olympia, eleven (possibly 
twelve) stood in a row overlooking the Archaic 
stadium. For identification we rely on Pausanias. 
Western cities built the majority at Olympia, 
leading to the skewed impression that emigrant 
communities favored this shrine over Delphi. 
In fact, however, there were nearly as many 
Western treasuries at Delphi. Their remains are 
less impressive, consisting mostly of terracotta 


roofing elements, but the Western bias in favor of 
Olympia is a mirage. 

Gela, on the south coast of Sicily, built the 
first and largest treasury at Olympia in the third 
quarter of the sixth century. Its terracotta roofing 
elements survive and give a good sense of the 
spectacular elaboration of architectural terracottas 
[7.4 a, b]. Produced at Olympia from local clay, 
but by Geloan craftsmen, it employs the distinctive 
Sicilian roofing system, replacing antefixes with 
an upright sima. The building is an outstanding 
example of the visual richness (poikilia) of Archaic 
Greek architecture, particularly in the West. 
Lavish elaboration was deemed pleasing to gods 
and men alike. 

In effect, a treasury was a state-sponsored 
frame for private votives. Instead of leaving 
a precious gift in the temple, a citizen would 
leave it in the treasure house of his or her polis. 
The offering would still reflect well on the 
dedicant, but it would also glorify the city as 
a whole. Significantly, many treasuries were 
built in part or in whole from stone imported, 
at great expense, from the home territory. In 
the most literal way possible, these buildings 
brought a little bit of the polis into the heart of 
a Panhellenic shrine: when placed in a treasury, 
a dedication, in a way, never really left home 
at all. As we shall see when we come to discuss 
Delphi, the politics of a treasure house could find 
expression in its sculptural decor. 


Small Finds 

Olympia was instrumental in the shift of 
investment from graveyard to sanctuary discussed 
in Chapters 3 and 4. Votive offerings consist 
chiefly of small terracotta figurines and metal 
goods. Pottery is rare at the site, suggesting that 
ritual dining was not an important feature of 
religious activity. The only exception is Lakonian 
ware, attesting to Sparta’s longstanding interest in 
the shrine; local potters even produced imitations 
to satisfy demand. 

The metal votives consist chiefly of figurines, 
tripods, armor, and agricultural implements. Their 
geographic and chronological distribution reveals 
the spread of Olympia’s reputation over time. 
Before Late Geometric most metal votives come 
from Elis and the western Peloponnesos. Olympia 
may have served as a neutral site where petty 


chiefs of Arkadia and Messenia could meet to vie 
with one another in games and in the dedication 
of offerings, and to consult the oracle of Zeus. 

The number of objects increased dramatically 
over the eighth century, no doubt spurred by the 
increasing popularity of the games. Figurines were 
manufactured on site, perhaps as “impulse buys,” 
while tripods were imported and the weapons 
were spoils of war (3.28-30, 3.32). Sparta became 
heavily involved after it conquered Messenia in 
the later eighth century. As competition increased 
and visitors came from farther afield, activity at the 
site snowballed. Offerings became more elaborate: 
hammered tripods, often with figural decoration, 
replaced the older versions with cast legs. 

By the seventh and sixth centuries, some form 
of participation at Olympia was crucial to elite 
status throughout the Greek world. Emblematic of 
this status is a gold cup of the mid-seventh century 
inscribed with a dedication to Zeus from the sons 
of Kypselos, the tyrant of Corinth; according to the 
accompanying inscription, it was taken as booty 
from the Akarnanian town of Herakleia [7.5]. The 
dedications of Kypselos and his sons at Olympia 
would become bywords for lavishness for centuries 
to come. 

Armor, a feature of warrior graves through the 
eighth century, turns up with increasing frequency 
during the Orientalizing period. The most common 
spoils are shields and helmets—the two pieces of 


equipment that a fleeing soldier is most likely to 


7.5 Cup from 
Olympia. H. 15 cm 
(6 in.); W. 15 cm 

(6 in.). Gold; 

c. 625 BCE. An 
inscription on the rim 
reads: "To Zeus from 
the sons of Kypselos, 
spoil of Herakleia.” 
Kypselos was tyrant 
of Corinth; his son 
Periander succeeded 
him in 627 sce and 
became notorious 
for brutality. 
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7.6 (above) Shield decoration from 
Olympia. Diam. 86.5 cm (2 ft 10 in.). 
Bronze; mid-6th century BcE. It 
probably represents Scylla, a monster 
believed to haunt the narrow strait 
between Italy and Sicily. 


discard. Helmets come in several varieties, of which 
the most popular is the Corinthian: a single sheet of 
hammered bronze covering the whole head, with 
openings for the eyes and mouth (see 4.1). Shields 
are round for hoplite combat and consist of a metal 
facing over a wooden core. The fronts sometimes 
bore emblems to identify combatants. Imagery is 
often fearsome: for example, the sea monster 

Scylla (her iconography still jumbled with that 

of Medousa) [7.6]. 

The hoplite shield included an important 
technical innovation. In addition to a handle on 
the inner face, there was an armband for extra 
support. This armband increased mobility and 
made it possible to let go of the handle without 
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7.7 (right) Shield band from 
Olympia (drawing). Bronze; 
first half of the 6th century Bce. 
(a) Siren; (b) birth of Athena; 
(c) death of Astyanax; (d) Apollo 
with lyre and Artemis with bow. 
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dropping the shield; it is perhaps the single most 
important technological innovation of early Greek 
weaponry. More importantly, for our purposes, 
shield bands could also bear decoration. Examples 
from Argos often bore mythological vignettes in 
panels, hammered over a wooden matrix in the 
manner of earlier tripod legs [7.7]. The shift from 
tripods to hoplite shields as the venue for such 
scenes epitomizes the changes in Greek political 
and cultural sensibilities in these years. In a way, 
it is a shift from nostalgia for the age of heroes to 
the new world of the city state. 

Connections between the scenes are usually 
non-existent, but some shield bands do seem 
to have an overall program or theme. In 7.7, 


for instance, a siren (a dangerous, singing bird- 
woman) at top and a lyre-playing Apollo at 
bottom surround two mythological scenes: 
Athena’s birth from the head of Zeus, and the 
murder of the Trojan prince Astyanax by an 
armed Greek. Thus, the evil music of the siren 
and the good music of the god bookend images 
of birth and death, female and male. 


Sculpture 

In stone, a distinctive class of Protoarchaic 
dedication is a basin, or perirrhanterion, with 
small korai supporting the bowl [7.8]. Originating 
in Lakonia from Levantine models, these basins 
were deposited at sanctuaries throughout Greece 
in the last quarter of the seventh century. In 

some cases the korai stand atop lions, probably 

in imitation of Hittite divinities. They hold their 
feline supports by leashes and therefore represent 
Artemis in her aspect as “Mistress of Animals.” 
They are amongst the earliest substantial works in 
stone in Greece after the Bronze Age, and display 
impressive technical skill for their date. 

Olympic victors were allowed, but not 
required, to erect statues of themselves in the 
Altis. These statues are securely attested from 
544, but the practice may go back far earlier. 

The earliest were of wood, but bronze soon 
became the preferred medium. None survives, but 
they must have resembled kouroi, a crowd of more 
or less identical figures. Instead of appropriating 
the victor’s prize, as at the Triopeion, Olympia 
invited him to participate, via his image, in this 
assembly of “the best and the brightest.” Uniting 
past victors and present ones, Greeks from 

the mainland and those from distant colonies, 

the army of statues would have been a virtual 
manifestation of the Greek upper class. 

Olympia is an also an important source 
of large-scale terracotta sculpture. Much of 
this material was architectural, and will have 
decorated treasure houses and, perhaps, other 
small buildings. The terracottas were made on site 
by itinerant craftsmen, so there is no necessary 
correlation between the style of a given sculpture 
and the city that paid for it. The best-preserved 
group shows the abduction of Ganymede, and 
dates to the 470s [7.9]. Ganymede was a Trojan 
prince who caught the eye of Zeus, who whisked 
him off to Olympos to be his cup bearer and 


7.8 (left) Reconstruction drawing 
of a basin (perirrhanterion) from 
Olympia. H. of figures 46 cm 
(18% in.). Marble; late 7th 
century sce. Each leg of the basin 
is carved as the “Mistress of 
Animals” atop a lion, with leash. 


7.9 (below) Olympia, central 
akroterion of a small building. 

H. (with base) 1.09 m (3 ft 7 in.). 
Clay; c. 479-c. 470 Bce. Zeus 
carries off Ganymede. For the 
representation of Ganymede as a 
youth with a rooster, compare 6.19. 
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bedmate. Here the god sweeps forward with the 
youth tucked under one arm. Zeus’s red cloak 
falls in rhythmic folds that accentuate the volume 
of the underlying body, like an energized version 
of the draped kouros from Kalymnos (6.20). 

One leg juts out from beneath the cloth, and he 
holds a phallic staff in his left hand. Ganymede 

is naked and carries a rooster, a traditional love 
gift amongst Greek males (compare 6.19). At 
bottom, a pointed base indicates that the group 
crowned the pediment of a small building. A likely 
candidate is the treasury of Syracuse, built in the 
early 470s to celebrate victory over Carthage; 

the poet Pindar mentions this myth in a poem 
celebrating the victory of Hieron of Syracuse in 
the Olympic horse race in 476 BCE. 

The abduction of a teenager may seem a strange 
theme for sacred architecture. But it makes sense 
in a Greek context. As we have seen, reciprocal 
exchange is basic to Greek religion: the god takes 
sacrifice, and gives favor in return. Ganymede 
holds a love-gift even as he stands for the precious 
offerings that Zeus perpetually enjoys, an erotic 
“delight” for the god. According to the myth, 
Ganymede’s father got good recompense for the 
loss of his son: a team of horses. In this sense, the 


group is a homoerotic version of the lion-and- 
7.10 Head of Athena 


from Olympia, 
perhaps an akroterion. 
H. 22.4 cm (9 in.). 
Clay; c. 480 sce. Part of 
a larger group showing 


bull maulings so popular on Archaic pediments 
(compare 5.16). It shows the king of the gods 

as a swift and terrible force, at once a predator 
and a lover. Like many terracottas, the Zeus and 
Ganymede was soon damaged—blown over, 


Athena fighting . j 
a Giant; compare perhaps, in a storm—and passed from view 
6.27-6.28. sometime between 465 and 455. 


Two other terracottas, alas more 


fragmentary, are equally important for the 
history of sculpture. A head of Athena 
(identified by her helmet) continues 
the Corinthian series of feminine 
faces in terracotta described in the 
previous chapter [7.10]. The overall 
shape is still trapezoidal, like that 
of the much earlier Kalydonian 
Sphinx (6.27). Archaic, too, is the 
convention of snailshell curls over 
the forehead. But now the cheeks 
recede in a curve from nose to ears, 
while the eyes have diminished in 
size and lost the pronounced arch to the 
upper edge. Athena looks down impassively, 
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the “Archaic smile” having given way to a more 
enigmatic expression. Additional fragments show 
that she is in the act of spearing a Giant, who 
gnashes his teeth in agony. Instead of symbolizing 
membership in the class of Geleontes, “Smiling 
Ones,” facial expression now provides a degree 
of dramatic characterization. 

The last piece is a striding warrior, missing 
his head [7.11]. His back has been carefully 
worked, suggesting that he was intended to be 
seen from all sides. The implication is that he 
was probably from a freestanding sculptural 
group, as opposed to an akroterion. He seems 
originally to have been fighting an Amazon, 


that is, an Asiatic female warrior; only a trace 


7.11 Warrior from Olympia. H. 1.05 m 
(3 ft 5 in.). Clay; c. 480-c. 470 Bce. 
Part of a group showing heroic combat. 


of the opponent remains by the left calf. In style 
the warrior is on the cusp of the Classical. His 
mantle still falls in Archaic zigzag folds, and 
clear contours still divide the body into distinct 
zones (at the groin, for instance, or the top of 
the abdomen). In other respects, however, the 
warrior breaks decisively with older styles. First, 
he is moving. His purposeful stride, with legs 
widely separated, exchanges Archaic poise for 
vigorous momentum; the red mantle accentuates 
this lateral motion as it slants across the torso. 
Second, the warrior distributes weight unevenly 
over his legs. As he pushes off from his right leg, 
his right hip rises above his left, and his right 
shoulder drops in response: contrapposto. Third, 


The Festival Circuit 


he twists in space. His right foot points toward 
us as his upper body pivots away. The red strap 
over his chest counteracts this twist, producing 

a corkscrew effect. Fourth, the sculptor models 
the surface dramatically to suggest muscles 
underneath the skin. He subordinates these 
muscles to the needs of his composition: thus, 
the abdominals splay slightly to emphasize 

the contrapposto, while the furrow running 
from navel to neck tracks the red mantle to 
emphasize lateral movement. Lastly, although the 
opponent is missing, this sculptural group relates 
multiple figures through shared dramatic action. 
Storytelling is becoming an important ingredient 
of freestanding sculpture. 


So successful were the Olympic Games 
that, in the early sixth century, other 
shrines tried to get in on the action. 

In the 580s and 570s, Delphi, Isthmia, 
and Nemea reorganized their own local 
competitions to vie with Olympia. Like 
the Olympics, these games offered no 
prizes but crowns; the Rampin Rider (6.7) 


wears the wild celery of a Nemean victor. 


The result was a festival circuit of four 


does a 30-meter (100 ft) limestone temple: 
together they represent a concerted effort to 
put Athens on the map (see 5.16, 6.12, 6.25). 
The prize at the Panathenaic Games was oil 
from Athena’s sacred olive groves, in special 
clay amphorae—or, as Pindar puts it, “the 
fruit of the olive, within the all-adorned walls 
of vases” (Nemean 10. 39) [7.12 a, b]. 
Panathenaic vases followed a set format: 
a picture of the prize event on one side, and 


Athena in the “smiting” pose on the 
other (although some scholars think she 
is dancing). By tradition Panathenaic 
amphorae were always black-figure, even 
after the technique had become obsolete 
elsewhere. Production lasted into the 
Hellenistic period; later examples bore 
the name of the chief magistrate for the 
year in question, and are important fixed 


points for absolute chronology. 


years, in each year of which there were 
“crown games” somewhere in Greece. 
For elites, and for the itinerant craftsmen 
who catered to their needs, these festivals 
were important social events and clearing 
houses for the exchange of information. 
Less prestigious games had to offer 
more valuable prizes. As we have 
seen, Triopeion Apollo staked a tripod; 
Argos, a shield. Athens organized its 
own quadrennial festival, the Great 
Panathenaia in honor of Athena, in 566 
or thereabouts. The first stone sculpture 
on the Akropolis dates to this period, as 


7.12a, b Panathenaic amphora by 
the Kleophrades Painter. H. 63.5 cm 
(25 in.). Clay; c. 525-c. 500 sce. 

(a) Athena; (b) four-horse chariot. 
The inscription on the front reads: 
“One of the prizes from Athens.” 
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7.13 Delphi: 
sanctuary of Apollo, 
with structures 


discussed in this book. 


1 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


8 


9 


Spartan victory 
monument 

Argive victory 
monument 
Treasury of Sikyon 
Treasury of Siphnos 
Treasury of Athens 
Naxian Sphinx 
Serpent column of 
Plataia 

Tripods of 
Deinomenidai 
Altar 


10 Temple of Apollo 
11 Theater 
12 Daokhos 


monument 


DELPHI 


The Oracle 

Olympia had an oracle, but its chief draw was 
the games; Delphi had games, but its chief draw 
was the oracle [7.13]. As we saw in Chapter 3, 
the Delphic oracle developed from the late ninth 
century onward in part as a neutral arbiter in 
political disputes. Consequently, Delphi had 
more intense state investment than Olympia, 
especially in the Archaic period. Apollo made his 
pronouncements once a month via a priestess, 
the Pythia, who passed them on to official 
interpreters. It cost money to ask a question, and 
the waiting list was long; permission to go out 
of turn was highly coveted. During the Persian 
invasion of 480, however, the oracle advised 
surrender. When the Greeks emerged victorious 


the following year, Delphi suffered a loss of 
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prestige from which it never fully recovered. 

There are many misconceptions regarding the 
Delphic oracle. One, encouraged by Herodotos, 
is that its pronouncements took the form of 
riddling poems. In fact, most people asked yes- 
or-no questions and received appropriate replies. 
A second misconception is that the Pythia made 
her pronouncements in an ecstatic trance; in some 
versions, her state was induced by vapors froma 
chasm below the Temple of Apollo. More recent 
scholarship has shown that the Pythia’s state was 
more like poetic “inspiration” than mania. She was 
not a wild woman but one of the most esteemed 
priestesses in the Greek world—a world, one 
might add, short on esteemed women of any kind. 
Newspaper reports of a real chasm—in the form 
of a geological fault—below the temple should 
therefore be viewed with skepticism. There is no 
evidence that the fault was visible in antiquity — 
and, even if it were, it is likely that the story about 
vapors arose to rationalize its existence, not that it 
actually played a significant role in prophecy. 

A third misconception is that Pythian Apollo 
supplanted an underworld female deity, either Ge 
(the Earth) or Themis (Justice). Although stories to 
this effect do appear in the Archaic and Classical 
periods, archaeological evidence does not support 
them. Some LH III female figurines in terracotta 
have been found in the nearby sanctuary of 
Athena, but there is no evidence that they had 
a cultic (as opposed to funerary) function. 
Moreover, there is no evidence of continuous 
occupation at Delphi between LH III and Middle 
Geometric. The figurines were unearthed and 
carefully reburied in the sixth century and may 
have inspired the myth of a previous occupant— 
which, as it happened, gave the oracle a longer 
and more illustrious history than it actually 
possessed. The story, a bit like that of Pelops at 
Olympia, may be a late invention to rationalize 
evidence of past occupation and, in doing so, to 
bolster the oracle’s prestige. 


Early History 

Evidence of Iron Age cult begins in the ninth 
century, with bronze warrior figurines and tripods. 
It is not clear whether Apollo was the original 
beneficiary of these gifts. The hymn describing his 
arrival at Delphi says that he killed the serpent 
Python to take possession of the oracle—for this 


reason, the god was known as “Pythian” Apollo. 
The story suggests a previous occupant of some 
sort. By the eighth century, at any rate, Apollo 
seems securely ensconced. Corinthian products 
are plentiful, including ceramics of the Thapsos 
Group so important in the West: a reminder of the 
oracle’s role as a source of legitimacy for emigrant 
expeditions. A story that Cretan priests brought 
Apollo to Delphi finds some corroboration in the 
discovery of a shield of the sort manufactured 

at Mount Ida on Crete in the eighth century 
(compare 3.3). Contacts with Cyprus are attested 
by a distinctive type of tripod with rods for legs 
and hooves or paws for feet. Such “rod tripods” 
are either Cypriot imports or Greek imitations of 
a Cypriot type; we have seen a similar example 
already from Metapontion (5.28). Bronze 
dedications increase in the seventh century with 
arms and armor, kouroi (4.36), and Protoarchaic 
cauldrons (p. 106). A bronze cow of the early 
sixth century updates a type of offering familiar 
since the Geometric period (though bulls are more 
common) [7.14] (compare 3.28). 

As activity increased in the early sixth century, 
the nearby port of Kirrha began interfering with 
pilgrims. The committee of cities that supervised 
the Pythian shrine, known as the Amphictyony, 
declared a Sacred War and eventually destroyed 
Kirrha. Shortly thereafter the Pythian Games 
were reorganized to include athletic contests in 
addition to musical ones. The new events took 
place on the alluvial plain below the shrine. The 
result was a tremendous increase in the shrine’s 
prosperity. The Lydian king Croesus made 
exceptionally lavish dedications, including a 
solid gold lion, ingots of gold and electrum, and 
massive bowls of gold and silver. 


7.14 (below) Votive cow figurine 
from Delphi. L. 36 cm (14% in.). 
Bronze; early 6th century BCE. 
Compare 3.30. 


Votives: Sculpture and Small Finds 

By a stroke of good fortune, a number of 
precious objects from this period were buried 

in a cache beneath the Sacred Way, where they 
remained untouched until their discovery by 
modern archaeologists. Their importance is 
hard to overestimate. Our understanding of 
Archaic art is skewed according to the accidents 
of preservation: marble and pottery are durable, 
and so we write histories of these media. But 
much that was important has been lost. The 
chryselephantine technique, combining ivory 
for skin and gold for hair and drapery, was 
unsurpassed in conveying the radiance of the 
divine. The Delphic treasure preserves elements of 
three large statues in this technique: the so-called 
Delian Triad of Apollo, his sister Artemis, and 
their mother, Leto [7.15]. The hair falls in sheets 
of hammered gold; similar sheets made up the 
clothes. In style they are East Greek, comparable 
to the Didyma columns for the structure of 

the face and the shape of the eyes (see 6.11). 
Glittering and precious, the Delphi statues were 
found near a life-size bull in silver, with golden 


horns. Such works give a clue to what it would be 


7.15 East Greek 


head of Artemis or 
Leto from Delphi. 
H. (face and neck) 
23.5 cm (9% in.). 


Gold, gilt silver, and 
ivory; before 548 BCE. 


The head has been 


heavily but ingeniously 


restored. 
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The Orthagorids of Sikyon 


Delphi quickly became a showcase of 
architectural sculpture. A leader in this 
regard was the ruling family of Sikyon, 
the Orthagorids. They had ancestral ties 
with Delphi and they favored it with their 
own offerings. The most spectacular 
example is a small limestone pavilion 

in the Doric order, erected c. 570 to 
display some precious votive (perhaps a 
monument for a chariot victory). It had 
no walls, just columns supporting a roof 
on a rectangular plan. On it were some of 
the earliest carved metopes in mainland 
Greece. Three panels (one short side of 
the building) comprised a single scene: 


the ship Argo, which bore Jason and an 
all-star team of heroes to the Black Sea in 
quest of the Golden Fleece [7.16, 7.17]. 
The maritime theme may reflect Sikyon’s 
naval power. On the opposite side were 
three panels showing another heroic 
collaboration: the Kalydonian Boar hunt. 
Such multi-panel compositions may have 
precedent at Thermon (see p. 134). 

In this case, however, all the metopes 
seem to have been arranged with an 
eye to meaningful patterns: the tale 
of the Argo and the tale of the boar hunt 
make a neat contrast of sea and land. One 


might compare the thematic patterns 


on the Argive shield band at Olympia 
(7.7). Conceiving the whole building 

as a unit, with a coherent decorative 
program, would become popular in the 
fifth century. 

This building was dismantled after the 
fire of 548. At the beginning of the fifth 
century, its remains were reused in the 
foundations of a new Sikyonian treasure 
house. By now the Orthagorids were long 
gone—their rule may have lasted until 
c. 510 at the latest—and the Sikyonian 
state literally incorporated their self- 
aggrandizing building into its new 
public treasury. 
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7.16 (above) Delphi, 
Sikyonian pavilion 
(see 7.13, no. 3). 

H. 62 cm (24% in.). 
Limestone; c. 580— 
570 sce. Drawing 

of metopes and 
triglyphs of one long 
side of the building, 
with the ship Argo 
spanning three panels. 


7.17 (left) Delphi, 
Sikyonian pavilion 
(see 7.13, no. 3). 

H. 62 cm (24% in.). 
Limestone; c. 580— 
570 sce. Remains of a 
metope with heroes 
on horseback and 
aboard ship. It is one 
of the oldest sculpted 
metopes to survive 
from early Greece. 


7.18 Twin kouroi, usually identified as Kleobis and Biton of 
Argos, from Delphi. H. 1.97 m (6 ft 6 in.). Marble; c. 580 sce. 


The Legend of Apollo’s Temple at Delphi 


Pausanias, a Roman-era travel writer, describes 


the stories handed down about the early temples 


of Apollo at Delphi. Only the fourth, stone 
temple has any basis in fact. 


They say that the most ancient Temple of 
Apollo was made of laurel, the branches 

of which were brought from the laurel in 
Tempe. This temple must have had the form 
of a hut. The Delphians say that the second 
temple was made by bees from bees-wax and 


feathers, and that it was sent to the Dwellers- 


beyond-the-North-Wind by Apollo.... 
It is no wonder that the third temple was 
made of bronze, seeing that Akrisios made 


like to see a statue that was, in the words of the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo, as brilliant “as a star 
at noonday.” 

Stone statuary, on the other hand, is 
surprisingly rare at Delphi. The little that does 
survive consists chiefly of civic dedications, 
such as the Naxian Sphinx (5.18). A pair of 
nearly identical kouroi may depict the brothers 
Kleobis and Biton, who Herodotos says died in a 
sanctuary of Hera near Argos after pulling their 
mother to a festival in a cart [7.18]. The Argive 
state erected these statues c. 580 to honor them 
as “the best of men.” As usual in this period, they 
emphasize the brothers’ social position and not 
their personal appearance. Kleobis and Biton are 
truly “peers,” similar as two peas in a pod. 


Architecture and Architectural Sculpture 
Given the importance of state involvement at 
Delphi, it is not surprising that architecture 
figures more prominently there than it does at 
Olympia. Little is known of Apollo’s temple 
before the late sixth century. Pausanias describes 
a series of shrines (see box below). The account is 
fanciful, but a succession of structures would be 
unsurprising. Large architectural fragments 

of c. 570 suggest a monumental temple, but it 

is not clear whether they represent a new 
building or the renovation of an older one. 


a bedchamber of bronze for his daughter, 

the Lacedaemonians still possess a sanctuary 
of Athena of the Bronze House, and the 
Roman forum, a marvel for its size and 

style, possesses a roof of bronze. So it 

would not be unlikely that a temple of 
bronze was made for Apollo. The fourth 
temple was made by Trophonios and 
Agamedes; the tradition is that it was made 
of stone. It was burnt down in the magistracy 
of Erxicleides at Athens, in the first year 

of the 5 8th Olympiad, when Diognetos 

of Kroton was victorious [548 BCE]. 


Pausanias, Description of Greece 10.5, 
tr. Jones and Ormerod (modified) 
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7.20 (below) Delphi, 
the Siphnian Treasury, 
drawing of the east 
frieze. H. 64 cm 

(2 ft 1 in.). Original 
Parian marble; 

c. 525 sce. At left the 
gods weigh the souls of 
Achilles and Memnon. 
At right, Achilles and 
Memnon duel at Troy, 
surrounded by heroes 
and chariots. 


VERT 


The fire of 548 occasioned a program of repair, 


expansion, and landscaping that lasted well into 
the fifth century. The planners even demolished 
structures that had been spared by the fire to make 
way for a series of terraces marching down the 
hillside. They extended the sanctuary to the south, 
introducing a new entryway at the southeast 
corner and laying out a processional route, the 
Sacred Way, from this entrance to the altar. The 
first section of the new road ran just south of, and 
parallel to, the old sanctuary wall. With the slate 
wiped clean in this fashion, Delphi experienced 

a building boom. 


The Siphnian Treasury 

It was on the new stretch of road that the little 
island of Siphnos built a treasury shortly before 
525. Gold and silver mines had made the island 
rich. Mineral resources belonged to the state, 
which distributed profits annually amongst the 
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7.19 (left) Delphi, the Siphnian Treasury: south frieze. 

H. 64 cm (2 ft 1 in.). Parian marble; c. 525 sce. Horses of a 
chariot team. The horses stand parallel to the front plane of the 
marble block; contrast the ones in 7.20, which stand at an angle 
to the front of the block. 


citizens. Although this practice suggests a strong 
centralized authority on the island, matters are in 
fact more complex. Siphnos lacked an effective 
military: when a band of Samian pirates attacked 
in 525, they quickly overran the island and 
brought Siphnian prosperity to an abrupt end. 
This event provides a secure date for the treasury, 
making it a crucial fixed point in the absolute 
chronology of Archaic sculpture. 

The Siphnian Treasury was perhaps the fanciest 
building at Delphi. In many respects it followed 
the example of a somewhat earlier treasury of 
Knidos (home of Triopeion Apollo) just up the 
hill. Both treasuries were made entirely of marble, 
in the Ionic order, with two columns in a shallow 
porch (“distyle in antis”). In both cases, the 
columns took the form of korai. The meaning of 
such kore columns (caryatids) is controversial. But 
the simplest suggestion is that, like the columns at 
Ephesos and Didyma (see p. 139 and 6.11), they 
weave the iconography of upper-class display into 
the fabric of a public monument. Wealthy women 
making offerings become, quite literally, “pillars 
of the community.” 

To these borrowed features, the Siphnian 
Treasury added carved pediments and a frieze of 
figures running around the architrave like a ribbon. 
One sculptor carved the east and north sides, 
another the west and south. Significantly, the two 
men worked in very different styles. The west and 
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south friezes employ a very shallow relief, with 
figures lined up parallel to the front plane of the 
architrave block [7.19]. The east and north contain 
numerous foreshortenings and overlappings, figures 
standing at an angle to the relief plane, twisting and 
turning. On the basis of style alone, few scholars 
would regard these works as contemporary—a 
demonstration of the pitfalls of stylistic dating. 

The east frieze shows a single event as it 
transpires in two places: Troy and Olympos 
[7.20]. Each half combines a central pair with 
onlookers to either side. At right, Achilles duels 
the Ethiopian prince Memnon for the body of 
a Greek, with chariots to either side. At left, 
the gods weigh the heroes’ souls to determine 
the outcome of the battle (painted labels make 
identification certain). The result is an odd 
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combination of epic and mercantile imagery: the 
gods weigh souls as a money changer might weigh 
metals, and yet their action is just another version 
of the heroic duel nearby. This equation makes 
sense, however, given the importance of weighing 
on Siphnos: it was how the state distributed 
mineral wealth. In this light, the frieze equates 
the city’s authority to apportion resources to the 
sovereign power of Zeus. But it also identifies the 
exercise of that authority with aristocratic values, 
as expressed in the duel. 

The long north frieze is one of the most 
extraordinary works of sculpture to survive from 
Archaic Greece [7.21 and 0.2]. Comparison with 
the metopes of Temple C at Selinous shows how 
much has changed in a generation (5.17). Instead 
of standing in a shallow recess, figures seem to 


7.21 (above) Delphi, 
the Siphnian Treasury, 
north frieze. H. 64 cm 
(2 ft 1in.). Parian 
marble; c. 525 BCE. 
Battle of Gods and 
Giants. The gods 
come in from the left, 
the Giants from the 
right. For more of this 
frieze see 0.2. 
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project from the background; the rear plane of all of Archaic sculpture—and it presents this most 


the relief has become more important than the distinctive Greek invention in a very unflattering 
front one. Carving is alternately deep and shallow, light. The difference between good and evil, gods 
figures stacked one before the other right up to and Giants, is a difference between epic combat 
the edge of the frieze block, then receding into and hoplite infantry. So where the east frieze 
the background, then pushing forward again. equates epic values with the distribution of metals, 
Complex overlapping creates a continuous spatial the north frieze distinguishes those values from 
setting: dead bodies, for instance, weave between the leveling, anonymous phalanx. Taken together, 
legs, while the paws of a lion seem to wrap around the two friezes articulate the stresses and counter- 
een A the body of a fleeing giant (0.2). stresses of Siphnian society: one organized around 
Alkmaionid Temple Finding a single space for multiple and diverse revenue sharing, but at the same time reluctant 
of Apollo. H. approx. figures is, as it happens, a nice metaphor for (or unable) to adopt a fully civic military ideology. 
2.3m (7 ft 7 in); the ideological work of the frieze. The scene is 
W: approx. 19.35m the Battle of Gods and Giants: a struggle for The Alkmaionid Temple 
(63 ft 4 in.). Marble i ; : 
andilimestonie: sovereignty over Olympos. The gods fight like and the Athenian Treasury 
c. 514Bce (a) east epic heroes: like Achilles and Memnon, they After the fire of 548, Apollo was without a 
pediment (marble): ride chariots into battle and fight singly on foot. temple for nearly thirty-five years. It was in this 
divine appsarancs of Differences of gender matter little, and goddesses period that the Ptoion flourished (see Chapter 6). 
e fight alongside their brothers and husbands. Rebuilding was costly: the Amphictyony 
(limestone): Battle The Giants, on the other hand, are hoplites. paid three-quarters, and the remainder 
of Gods and Giants. The Siphnian frieze contains the only phalanx in was to be supplied by the Delphians. They 
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sought contributions throughout the eastern 
Mediterranean; the pharaoh Amasis (reigned 
c. §70-C. 526) was said to have been especially 
generous. By the end of the 5 ros, the time had 
come to rebuild the temple. At this time the 
Alkmaionid clan was in exile from Athens, where 
Peisistratos’ son Hippias held the tyranny. The 
Alkmaionids acquired (or perhaps already held) 
the commission to rebuild the Temple of Apollo. 
They did so—but, in a gesture that would become 
famous, they exceeded the terms of the contract. 
Although the agreement called for a temple of 
limestone, the Alkmaionids built the east facade in 
costly Parian marble. Both pediments were carved. 
On the east was the god Apollo in a chariot, 
flanked by youths, maidens, and wild beasts; on 
the west, a Battle of Gods and Giants, centering 
on Zeus in his chariot [7.22 a, b]. The metopes on 
the long flanks were undecorated. Those on the 
short sides were sculpted: part of a multi-panel 
sequence depicting Herakles stealing the cattle of 
the monster Geryon survives from the west facade, 
while the playwright Euripides mentions scenes of 
the heroes Herakles and Bellerophon on the east. 
In a significant and striking innovation, the 
east pediment contained freestanding statues, 
variants of the kouros and kore types. 
Such figures were normally 
reserved for votive or 
mortuary use; their presence 


ee in the pediment aligns the 
Ly 


Alkmaionid temple with 


aristocratic dedicatory 
practice. Indeed, the 


pedimental group essentially 
adopts the compositional 
formula of a monument 
for a chariot victory. Such 
monuments typically 
combined a single figure 
in the car with standing 
ones on either side. In 
effect, the temple sculptor 
simply adapted the most 
characteristic types of 
elite votive statuary toa 


new setting. He found an 


appropriate way to integrate 


the demands of pedimental 


sculpture with the fact that 


7.23 Delphi, the 


the east facade was, in effect, a votive offering 


of the Alkmaionid clan. The result, however, is 
that the temple proclaims unmistakably its semi- 
private, semi-votive character. The Alkmaionid 490 ace. Theseus 
temple was, perhaps, the single most striking 
example of aristocratic ostentation in the history Antiope. 
of early Greece. 
In this case, as in several others, prestige gained 
at the Panhellenic shrine led to a coup at home. 
In gratitude to the Alkmaionids, the oracle 
persuaded Sparta to expel the tyrants from 
Athens. The family returned home in triumph— 
but in the confusion that followed, the common 
people of Athens seized a share of power. 
The result was a limited democracy at Athens. 
The Athenians seem to have responded to the 
Alkmaionid temple with a matching Temple of 
Athena Polias on the Akropolis (the date is not 
absolutely clear). Its proportions were almost 
identical to the temple at Delphi and its pediments 
again featured a Battle of Gods and Giants 
and a frontal chariot; as at Delphi, the figures 
stood free from the rear wall of the pediment. 
Lavish use of Parian marble effectively one-upped 
the Alkmaionids. 
Later, after defeating a Persian expeditionary 
force at Marathon in 490, the democracy erected 
a Doric treasury at Delphi [7.23, 7.24]. It stood 
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Athenian Treasury. 
H. 67 cm (2 ft 2% in.). 
Parian marble; after 


subduing the Amazon 
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7.24 Delphi, the 
Athenian Treasury 
seen from the south. 
At left is the terrace 
of the Alkmaionid 
Temple of Apollo; 


at right is the treasury. 


In the background 
are the cliffs of 
Mount Parnassos. 


directly below the Alkmaionid temple, and 


partially blocked the view of pilgrims ascending 
the Sacred Way. Its metopes combined scenes of 
the Athenian hero Theseus with the Panhellenic 
hero Herakles, an appropriate mix for an 
Athenian building in a Panhellenic shrine. The 
metopes on the west side were devoted to the 
battle between Herakles and Geryon. This scene 
was very uncommon in architectural sculpture; 
but it had appeared on the metopes of the 
Alkmaionid temple. Between the Parian marble 
and the Geryon scene, the Athenian treasury 
established a clear connection with the nearby 
temple. It is as though the Athenian state wanted 
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to associate the city as a whole with the grandiose 
gesture of its most prominent family. 

In these three projects—the temple at Delphi, 
the temple at Athens, and the treasury at Delphi— 
we see a tit-for-tat pattern of competitive displays 
of wealth. The pattern is familiar, going back 
to the graveyards of the Geometric period, with 
families striving to outdo one another in the size 
of their marker vases or the height of their burial 
mounds. Now, however, civic governments 
had become competitors. By trumping the 
Alkmaionids, the Athenians tipped the balance 
once and for all in favor of the collective, the 
community, the state: families could not win 


this game. Indeed, the next family to dedicate a 
whole building at Delphi or Olympia would be 
the one that destroyed the old Greek political 
order forever: that of Alexander the Great and his 


SUMMARY 
Case Study: Olympia and Delphi, c. 900-c. 480 BcE 


e Olympia and Delphi were “Panhellenic” shrines, 
and as such provided alternatives to state 
religion. Here Greek elites would congregate 
to socialize and show off through athletic 
competition and the dedication of costly gifts to 
the gods. Elsewhere in Greece, smaller regional 
sanctuaries could perform a similar role. 


e Olympia was occupied in the Early Bronze 
Age, but there seems to be a gap in the 
archaeological record before religious 
activity began in the Iron Age. Cult activity 
at Delphi seems to have begun in the ninth 
century and to have increased dramatically 
during the seventh century. 


e At Olympia, Zeus was the most important 
deity. A Doric temple of the early sixth 
century may have housed his cult along with 
that of his wife, Hera. Second to Zeus was 
the hero Pelops, whose tomb was believed 
to stand nearby. In reality, the tomb of 
Pelops was an Early Bronze Age ruin that 
later Greeks imaginatively reinterpreted 
as a hero’s resting place. 


Delphi’s oracle was important to the political 
stability of Greek cities as a mediator of 
conflicts. It therefore enjoyed particularly 
intense state investment, especially in the 
Archaic period. From the early sixth century 
it hosted athletic competitions only slightly 
less magnificent than the Olympic Games. 


e A distinctive feature of the Panhellenic shrines 
was the presence of treasuries: small temple- 
like structures built by individual states to hold 
the offerings of their citizens. Treasuries were 
a way for states (as opposed to individuals) 
to have a presence at the Panhellenic shrines. 


father, Philip of Macedon. They erected their own 


edifice, the Philippeion, or “Building of Philip,” at 


Olympia in the middle of the fourth century. And 
that was that. 


The Siphnian Treasury at Delphi is the most 
magnificent example; its lonic frieze is a 
masterpiece of Archaic sculpture. 


e Early votive gifts at Olympia consist chiefly 


of small terracotta figurines and metal 
goods (figurines, tripods, and armor). 
Hoplite shields become important in the 
seventh century. Studying these small finds 
reveals how Olympia grew from a regional 
sanctuary into a Panhellenic one. 


Olympia is also an important source of 
large-scale terracotta sculpture, mostly 
architectural. This material is precious 
evidence for changes in sculptural style 
in the early fifth century, especially the 
use of open, active poses. 


Little stone statuary survives from Delphi, 
but a precious find of gold-and-ivory 

and silver statues reveals the sanctuary’s 
splendor in the 500s Bce. 


A fire in 548 gce led to a wholesale 
remodeling of the Delphic sanctuary, 
culminating in the construction of a new 
temple c. 510 sce. This temple was funded 
by a subscription of Greek and non-Greek 
states and by a wealthy Athenian family, 
the Alkmaionids. In return, the oracle 
helped the Alkmaionids overthrow the 
ruling tyrants of Athens. But the Athenian 
people managed to establish a democratic 
regime—which quickly sought to outdo 
the Alkmaionids with a new temple on the 
Athenian Akropolis and, later, a treasury at 
Delphi itself. This story reveals the often 
competitive relationship between Greek 
city states and their wealthiest members. 
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he last three chapters revealed a Greek 

world caught between two forces: the 

centralizing, homogenizing ideology of the 
city state, and the clan-based self-assertion of 
the Panhellenic elite. We have seen the resulting 
tensions playing themselves out in the temples, 
cemeteries, and drinking parties of the Greek 
world; in dedicatory practices and patterns of 
settlement; in sculptural styles and narrative 
strategies. This world was transformed at the end 
of the sixth century. This chapter explores three 
kinds of change that affected Greek art during 
these years: political change, as in the rise of an 
expansionist Persian empire, and a democratic 
revolution in Athens; technological change, as in 
the development of new ways of making statues or 
painted vases; and stylistic change, as in new ways 
of suggesting space in pictures, or of engaging the 
spectator in sculpture. The challenge, as always, is 
to see how these changes might hang together. 

The chapter begins with a discussion of Late 
Archaic sculpture, with special emphasis on the 
relation between changes in technology, style, and 
function. As usual, we will go beyond the canon 
of stone masterpieces to look at less well-known 
but equally important types, such as terracottas 
and small figurines. We then pick up the story 
of Athenian vase painting. Here, as in sculpture, 

a technical innovation transformed the medium. 
As in sculpture, this change was intimately 
connected to changes in both the form and the 
content of the imagery. The chapter closes with 
an account of the great wars that engulfed the 
Greek world in the early fifth century, and their 
impact on sculpture and architecture. 

A note on terminology. It is conventional to use 
480 BCE as a watershed between the Archaic period 
and the Classical. The terms are handy but we 
should not make too much of them. Recent work on 
the chronology of Greek art has shown that many 
changes that used be dated to c. 480 BCE were in fact 
a bit later, blurring the distinction. This chapter and 
the next one will emphasize both continuity and 
change between Late Archaic and Early Classical. 


FREESTANDING SCULPTURE 


The Question of Bronze 
One of the most important and intriguing 
developments in Late Archaic art is the rise 
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of bronze as a medium of large-scale sculpture. 
From a technical standpoint, the Greeks had the 
know-how to produce large bronze statues from 
about the middle of the sixth century: all it takes 
is a combination of indirect lost wax casting and 
the piece-mold technique used for large terracottas 
(see p. 176). But the Greeks were slow to warm 
to the technology. Only in the last decades of the 
century did they start producing large bronze 
statues in any quantity. The result is a puzzle: 
why did the Greeks wait more than a generation 
to produce large statues of bronze? The question 
sheds light on the ways in which archaeologists 
make hypotheses about the ancient past. In this 
case, there are at least two basic types of answer 
one might offer. One kind would appeal to 
external causes, such as trends in politics or the 
economy. Another kind would appeal to internal 
causes, such as trends in sculptural style or in 
technology. The two kinds of explanation are 
not mutually exclusive. 

An external or contextual explanation might 
begin by observing that dedicatory practices in 
Greek sanctuaries changed significantly over the 
course of the sixth century. There was a sharp 
decline in the dedication of useful metal objects, 
such as weapons or vessels. Instead, it became 
customary to melt the metal down and convert 
it into a new form, such as a statuette. The rise 
of large-scale bronzes may have been part of this 
larger trend: a statue was simply an efficient way 
to convert a lot of metal into a dedication. One 
might argue, therefore, that Greek craftsmen 
began producing large bronzes only when the 
demand arose; and the rise in demand was a 
function of a change in dedicatory practice. 

By contrast, an internal or stylistic explanation 
might start from the fact that bronze permitted 
open, active poses that were impossible in marble. 
Where marble statues were often stiff and self- 
contained, bronze ones could run, throw, reach. 
Once these poses were considered desirable, then 
bronze was clearly the way to go. But why would 
the new poses suddenly have become desirable 
at the end of the sixth century? It is tempting to 
assume that active, open poses are intrinsically 
more appealing than the alternative, but this idea 
may tell us more about modern preconceptions 
than ancient realities. There must have been a 
culturally specific reason for the change. 


The traditional forms of Greek statuary did 
have their limitations. Kouroi and korai may have 
been good at suggesting otherworldliness, but they 
were not well suited to conveying the forcefulness 
and speed of gods or heroes—radiant beings who 
moved “swift as thought.” Perhaps, as sculptors 
competed to outdo one another in representing 
divine beings, the limitations of marble became 
apparent: properly to show the awesome speed 
and power of the supernatural required a different 
sort of stance. In this scenario, the Greeks began 
producing large-scale bronzes in the late sixth 
century because it was only then that the old style 
really exhausted itself, and that the “need for 
speed” became acute. 

In general, archaeologists have traditionally 
preferred external or contextual explanations, 
while art historians have preferred internal or 
stylistic ones. The examples given here—bronzes 
as a function of changes in dedicatory practice, 
and bronzes as a function of artistic competition 
and a desire to show speed —are not the only 
possibilities. Other answers may be better. But 
these two may serve to illustrate two different 
ways of thinking about the question, two different 
approaches to the study of history. In the end, 
some combination of internal and external 
explanation will probably be closest to the truth. 


Bronzes Large and Small 
A bronze statue of Apollo signals the change (8.1). 
Although still adhering to the protocols of the 
kouros type, it flexes its arms: one hand probably 
held a libation bowl, the other a bow, both 
presumably of precious metal. This pose is not so 
different from that of the small Dedalic kouros in 
4.36. In marble, however, the arms would probably 
have fallen off without unsightly struts to support 
them. The pose is a function of the new medium. 
So too is the rendering of musculature. 
Techniques of marble working had encouraged 
the Archaic tendency to segment the body and to 
bound its elements with clear contours. The Apollo 
still works in this style but transitions are relatively 
smooth: the abdomen, for instance, seems soft 
by comparison with stone kouroi of the previous 
generation. The head is bowed slightly, looking 
down at the worshipers who approach: the aloof 
stare of earlier kouroi has disappeared, as the deity 
becomes a presence in this world. (See box right.) 


Bright Bronze: Science and Chronology 


The Piraeus Apollo was discovered 
in a Roman-era warehouse in 
Piraeus, the port of Athens; it may 
originally have stood on Delos 
[8.1]. Certain peculiarities— 
notably the fact that it extends the 
right foot instead of the customary 
left—have led some scholars 

to wonder whether it might be 
a Roman work in a deliberately 
old-fashioned style. Technical 
studies suggest otherwise. Large 
bronzes typically contain a clay 
core; in this case, potsherds in 
the core date to somewhere 
between the sixth and fourth 
centuries Bce—a big range, but 
enough to show the statue 
is not Roman. Additional 
tests are consistent with 
this result. Large bronzes of 
the Archaic and Classical 
periods are usually a pure 
alloy of copper and tin. 
Small bronzes include lead 
as well. Leaded bronze 

is cheaper and easier to 
work than the pure stuff, 
but it does not take so bright a 
polish; the Archaic and Classical 
Greeks were willing to pay more 
and work harder to have works 
that really gleamed. But Hellenistic 
and Roman foundries gradually 
abandoned this practice, adding 
lead to all statues large and small. 


8.1 Apollo from Piraeus. H. 1.92 m 

(6 ft 4 in.). Bronze; c. 500 sce. It may 
originally have been from Delos; 
found with 13.15. 


The Piraeus Apollo contains very 
little lead, consistent with an 
early date. Buffed to a high polish, 
it would flash brightly—like 

the noonday star of the god’s 
hymn (p. 160). 


FREESTANDING SCULPTURE 


Small bronzes were still more daring. From 
Ugento in southern Italy comes a small, hollow- 
cast Zeus wielding a thunderbolt, a product of 
nearby Taras [8.2]. It originally stood at eye level 
atop a Doric column. The god is dandified in the 
best aristocratic fashion, with long tresses over 
the shoulders and elaborate curls under a diadem 
and a wreath. The eyes were inlaid in some bright 


Originals, Variants, and Copies 


How trustworthy is a Roman copy? Few 
large Greek bronzes survive, but Roman 
versions of them in marble are plentiful. 
It used to be customary to take these 
Roman statues as exact replicas of the 
Greek originals. This view was surely 
too optimistic, and a reaction was 
inevitable: it became usual to see these 
works as pure Roman creations, all 

but useless for the study of Greek art. 
The truth lies somewhere in between. 
We do know that the Romans copied 
Greek works, because in many cases we 
have both the original and the copy to 
compare. As one would expect, some 


8.2 Figurine 
representing Zeus 
from Ugento in the 
heel of Italy. H. 73 cm 
(2 ft 4% in.). Bronze; 
c. 520—c. 500 Bce. 


copies are faithful, some are not, 
and none is exact. 

In the case of the Tyrant Slayers, we 
are lucky enough to have part of a plaster 
mold taken from the bronze original, 
excavated in a copyist’s workshop on 
the Bay of Naples. The fragment gives 
part of the face of Aristogeiton. The fact 
that we can recognize it at all shows that 
the copies must be at least in the right 
ballpark. More specifically, though, the 
cast suggests that the marble group in 8.3 
is close enough to give us a decent sense 
of what the originals looked like, although 
the details of the beard are a bit off. 
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material. He strikes an updated version of the 
old “smiting” pose (compare 3.30, 3.31, 6.32). 
But Zeus raises his left arm, holding something 
(grapes, perhaps) in his fingertips. 

More significantly, the static pose has become 
a purposeful stride with rear foot flexed, and 
the god twists sharply in three dimensions as he 
prepares to let fly. The abdominal muscles are 
anatomically incorrect but that is not the point: 
their crosscutting lines emphasize the body’s 
torsion. His thunderbolt, now missing, points 
away from the torso at an acute angle; his head 
turns slightly in the same direction. Such devices 
establish a dynamic relation between the god and 
the space around him. The aloof stare and total 
frontality of earlier works gives way, here, to a 
new formula for suggesting the presence of the 
divine: an active engagement with the beholder in 
three dimensions. 

But it is with a major statue group from Athens 
that large-scale bronze sculpture really came into 
its own. The group commemorated Harmodios 


The broader lesson, however, is that 
the question of Greek originals and 
Roman versions should probably be taken 
on a case-by-case basis. We cannot know 
in advance whether a Roman statue is or 
is not a useful guide to a Greek original. 
Unfortunately, this conclusion means 
that a single Roman statue cannot, on 
its own, tell us much: we need multiple 
instances of a given statue, along with 
corroborating evidence, such as the 
copyists' casts. This book avoids Roman 
versions wherever possible. But, as the 
case of the Tyrant Slayers shows, we 
cannot do without them entirely. 


and Aristogeiton, two aristocrats who had killed 


the brother of the Athenian tyrant Hippias in 514. 


Although they did so as part of a lovers’ quarrel, 
the assassination triggered a series of events that 
led to Hippias’ expulsion a few years later. When 
a new, democratic regime replaced the tyranny, 
it transformed Harmodios and Aristogeiton into 
patriotic heroes. Statues commemorating the 
“tyrant slayers” went up in the city’s marketplace 
c. 508, but they were stolen during the Persian 
sack of 480. In 477 the Athenians commissioned 
new statues, in bronze, from the sculptors Kritios 
and Nesiotes (“The Islander”). The sculptures 
are known to us today only through replicas in 
various media, chiefly a well-preserved version 
from a Roman villa [8.3]. (See box opposite.) 

On the basis of these later versions, it is clear 
that the Tyrant Slayers exemplified the new 


mobility of bronze statuary. Instead of suggesting 


an eternal poise, or even incipient movement, 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton charge forward 
with swords at the ready. Their victim is not 
depicted; these men are not attacking any one 
individual, but tyranny in general. Indeed, given 
that the victim himself is not represented, the 
beholder may herself seem, if only fleetingly, to 
be the object of this charge: are you a tyrant? 
This headlong rush at the beholder marks a clear 
break with Archaic style. But it still makes sense 
in Archaic terms. Below the figures was a poem, 
partially preserved: “A great light flashed at the 
Athenians when Harmodios and Aristogeiton 
killed Hipparkhos...and made the earth of the 
fatherland [equal under the laws].” The polished 
bronzes, in their headlong rush at the beholder, 
are like a great light. To use the language of the 
Hymn to Apollo, the bright “star at noonday” 
has come, at last, to move “as swift as thought.” 
It does so in order to overwhelm the beholder as 
no kouros ever could. The Archaic style has been 
left behind. 


Marble: Kouroi 

Marble workers adapted to this new style in 
various ways. One option was to reduce size, 
in the hope that a smaller, lighter statue might 
accommodate an open pose without breaking. 
Another was to introduce struts to support 
the arms. A kouros from the sanctuary of 
Demeter at Akragas in Sicily adopts the first 


8.3 Roman version of the Tyrant Slayers by 
Kritios and Nesiotes. H. 1.85 m (6 ft 1 in.). 
Marble, after a bronze original of 477/476 sce. 
At left is Aristogeiton; at right, Harmodios. 

The tree trunks that support the figures 

became necessary when the bronze originals 
were translated into stone: without them, the 
marble would crack under its own weight. 
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8.4 (below) Kouros 
from Akragas. H. 1.04 m 
(3 ft 5 in.). Marble; 

c. 480—c. 470 BCE. 

Wax may have been 
applied to surface 

to add shine; for 

the Greeks, a statue 
should gleam. 


solution [8.4]. Barely a meter (3 ft 5 in.) high, 

it spreads its arms daringly. Like many statues 
from c. 500 on, it adopts a new hairstyle. Curls 
over the forehead and tresses over the shoulders 
give way to elaborate methods of tying up the 
hair: here it is wrapped around a ribbon or strap 
to produce the effect of a cap. Characteristic of 
this period as well are the doughy eyelids and the 
heavy chin. The basic frontality, however, harks 
back to Archaic kouroi. From the Akropolis of 
Athens comes an example of the second solution: 
a small kouros with the roots of struts still visible 
at the hips [8.5 a, b]. In emulation of bronzes, 
the eyes were originally inlaid. Indeed, the head 
so closely resembles that of Harmodios in 8.3 
that the statue is known as the Kritian Boy, 


8.5 a, b (right) Kouros 
from the Athenian 
Akropolis ("the Kritian 
Boy”). H. (as preserved) 
1.17 m (3 ft 10 in.). 
Marble; c. 480-—c. 460 BcE. 
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and dated to about the same time (c. 480-470). 
The incipient contrapposto of the Peplos Kore 
(6.10) here becomes truly pronounced. Weight 
rests squarely on the left leg; the right flexes and 
swivels inward slightly. At a stroke, this new pose 
bids farewell to the stasis of the Archaic style: the 
boy stands still, but seems as if about to move. 
The uneven distribution of weight causes the 
right hip to sag, the left to rise; in compensation, 
the left shoulder drops, the right rises. This play 
of symmetries and contrasts occurs in three 
dimensions, not just two: the right leg twists to 
the boy’s left, while the shoulders and head turn 
noticeably to his right. In the Archaic period, as 
we have seen, a statue was a way to imagine a 
conjunction of opposites: presence and absence, 


visible and invisible, stillness and movement. It 
still has that function. But now a restless rhythm, 
a suggestion of potential action, has become the 
way to achieve the goal. Earlier kouroi stood still 
and moved at the same time; this one stands still, 


but implies movement to come. 


Marble: Korai 

At the same time as they were exploring new 
techniques of visual impact, Late Archaic 
sculptors also turned inward. Here bronze 


technology played less of a role. With their layered 


drapery, seed pods, and budding flowers, korai 
had long been a way to think of femininity in 
terms of hidden depths and veiled interiors (6.12). 


A statue, especially a statue of a woman, was often 


seen as a sort of vessel or container, concealing 
something inside. By the late sixth century, this 
idea may have helped to produce early instances 
of dramatic characterization in statuary. It is as 
though sculptors now want to suggest an inner 
life, what the Greeks would call an ethos, or 
character. Smiles, for instance, become lopsided, 
even quirky: while they may still signify status, 
they also suggest a newfound interiority [8.6]. 
Female drapery changes at about the same 
time. As we have seen, sixth-century costumes 
were often exercises in extravagance, hiding the 
body under layers, folds, and crinkles. The Ionian 
khiton epitomized this trend. But Ionia revolted 
from Persia in 499 —and the revolt collapsed 
in 494 amidst treachery and dissension on the 
Greek side. It is perhaps no coincidence that 
the Ionian style began to lose its cachet shortly 
thereafter. Costumes of korai became simpler, 
and the Dorian peplos made a comeback in the 
4708. Folds came increasingly to model the body 
underneath the garment, revealing it instead of 
masking it. 


A kore from the Athenian Akropolis epitomizes 


both trends [8.7]. She still wears the Ionian 
khiton, richly painted in its original state, with 
embroidered chariots racing over her shoulders. 
The folds still make no sense as real cloth: fine 
crinkles over the right shoulder morph into heavy 
pleats over the torso. Accompanying this familiar 
contrast in texture, however, is a new contrast 
in modeling. 

The mantle hides most of the midriff, but the 
underlying khiton clings to the body like webbing. 


8.6 Head of a kore 
from the Athenian 
Akropolis. H. 14.5 cm 
(5% in.). Marble; late 
6th century BCE. 


8.7 Kore from the 
Athenian Akropolis. 

H. 58 cm (1 ft 11 in.). 
Marble; c. 490-c. 480 sce. 
The feet and base of 

this statue have been 
found, showing that 

the figure stood atop 

a column with the left 
foot forward. 
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A Mourner from Lakonia 


The mourner on a grave relief from Sparta is unusual in many ways, not 
least in his unidealized body [8.8]. It seems like a conscious refusal of 
every norm of elite masculinity. In place of the radiant perfection and 


impassivity of the kouros type, he is thin, flabby, and overcome with grief. 


It is hard to imagine that such a monument could have stood over the 
grave of a Spartan citizen, given the city’s strict militarism in this period: 
Spartans were soldiers first and foremost, and this man is no soldier. 
Found in the Lakonian countryside, the stele more likely commemorates 
a perioikos, a villager deprived of full citizen rights under the Spartan 
constitution. Perfection, it seems, was not for everyone. Just as Athenian 
tradesmen and merchants preferred korai to kouroi, so this second-class 
citizen may have identified with a distinctly non-standard body type. 


8.8 Grave relief from Geraki in Lakonia. H. 36.5 cm 
(14% in.). Marble; c. 475-c. 450 sce. 
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Even those crinkles over the shoulder accentuate 
the undulating surface of the stone to suggest a 
muscular arm. Alongside the illusion of a body 
under drapery there is an equally emphatic 
suggestion of a dramatic persona. The Archaic 
smile has vanished, and now the oval face with 
its heavy lids wears something like a pout. There 
is no narrative rationale for this expression: 

she remains a kore, that is, a generic offering 

to delight Athena. Rather, the suggestion of an 
inner life goes hand in hand with the suggestion 
of an inner body. In each case, the surface of 

the statue reveals something inside, something 
we know is there but cannot see directly. It is 
present to us while remaining invisible or absent: 
the basic gambit, as we have seen, of the Archaic 
“sign,” or séma. 

Such korai as this one provide some of the 
earliest representations of ethos. Yet a stern 
self-mastery remained the general rule for 
representations of males. How to explain the 
disparity? As often in Greece, the answer may 
have to do with social roles. Control of one’s 
body was, in theory at least, an expression 
of political empowerment: a free citizen 
should not surrender himself to emotion or 
gluttony or pleasure, for doing so entailed a 
loss of sovereignty over the self. Women, of 
course, were not full citizens, so the question 
of self-control was not pressing (there was 
no sovereignty to lose). But this answer is, 
inevitably, speculative. (See box left.) 


Terracotta: Large and Small 
The relatively cheap medium of terracotta 
reveals more of this non-elite world. Ionian 
molded vessels ceased production thanks to the 
Persians, but Boiotia remained an important 
center for figurines in the Late Archaic period. 
These small terracottas come mostly from 
graves, but also from sanctuaries; their exact 
significance remains unclear. Scenes of daily 
life are common, while heroism and myth are 
conspicuously absent [8.9]. Yet these little 
scenes arguably surpass anything in large-scale 
sculpture for narrative intensity and vivid 
characterization. Pose does most of the work; 
faces are inexpressive, even crude. 

The barber in 8.9, for instance, leans 
forward eagerly with a pair of scissors, 


while the customer submits to his haircut with 
shoulders hunched, hands on thighs. There 

is no mythological story to help understand 
what is going on, no heroism on display. Pose 
alone evokes personality and everyday life. It 

is just possible that this reliance on pose might 
owe something to the gestures of dramatic 
performances: Greek actors wore masks and, 
like these terracottas, conveyed character largely 
through gesture and movement. Be that as it may, 
these humble terracottas are amongst the most 
charming of all Greek artworks. 

In the West, terracotta remained an 
appropriate medium for scenes of myth. From 
Gela comes a remarkable series of portable 
altars decorated with figures in relief, three of 
which turned up recently at the town’s seaside 
marketplace. Their function remains obscure— 
they were never used—but the iconography 
suggests a connection with chthonic cult. Perhaps 
the most impressive of the three depicts Eos, the 
Dawn, abducting the Ethiopian prince Kephalos 
to be her husband [8.10]. Characteristically, the 
Greeks cannot imagine a prince looking anything 
but European, even when he is from Africa. 
Although Herodotos called the Ethiopians “the 
most beautiful men in the world,” still personal 
appearance in Greek art is always a function of 
social position: Kephalos appears as a variant of 
the kouros type because that is what a beautiful 
youth must look like. Ethos and ethnicity are not 
at issue. Stylistically as well, the altar looks back 
to the sixth century. Eos strikes the old “kneeling 
run,” like Arkhermos’ Nike (6.24) or the Gorgon 
of the Temple of Artemis in Corfu (5.14) (another 
altar found nearby actually depicted Medousa, 
Chrysaor, and Pegasos). Yet her Ionian costume 
falls in patterned folds that barely respond to 
this movement; it is almost as though she were 
standing still. The result is a characteristic 
conjunction of contraries: the goddess’s lateral 
movement runs parallel to the front plane of the 
altar, while her frontality is perpendicular to 
it. The medium of terracotta plays a role in all 
this. Instead of carving the figures together, as in 
stone, the craftsman could model them separately 
and affix them to the front of the altar. Thus, 

Eos seems simultaneously to pop forward and to 
adhere to the block; her wings, made separately, 
form a flat backdrop. The goddess is caught in 


8.9 Figurine representing a barber 
cutting another man’s hair, from 
Boiotia. H. 11.6 cm (4% in.). Clay; 
early 5th century BCE. 


8.10 Portable altar from Gela. H. 53 cm (1 ft 9 in.). Clay; c. 500-c. 475 BCE. 
Eos, the Dawn, carries off the boy Kephalos. For the imagery, compare 7.9; for Eos, 
compare the Nike in 6.26. Two similar altars were found with this one in a commercial 


zone near the seaside. 
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8.11 Plan of Athens, 
c. 460 sce. See also the 


vivid three-dimensional presence even as she 
absents herself in flight—and, in the process, 
transports a mortal. 


ATHENS AND THE 
EARLY DEMOCRACY 


City Planning 

In the Geometric and Protoarchaic periods, the 
emergence of functioning states involved carving 
landscapes into more or less distinct zones 

and territories (see p. 90). This process never 
really ended. During the Late Archaic period, 
political change continued to have a direct impact 
on topography. 

Athens provides a clear example. The tyrant 
Hippias fled to Persia in 510, and in the civil 
disorder that followed, the demos, or people, 
seized an unprecedented share of power. Hitherto 
excluded from full citizen rights, ordinary 
Athenians instituted demokratia— democracy, or 
“power to the people” —in 508. The new regime set 
about a more or less systematic remaking of Athens 
and its topography [8.11]. Within a decade or so, it 
replaced the city’s three primary religious and civic 
buildings. One of its first acts was to build a new 
temple for Athena on the Akropolis. As described 
in Chapter 7, this temple was a direct response to 
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a few years previously. The state had to assert its 
supremacy over its leading families. Southwest 
of the Akropolis, a new space for the popular 
Assembly was created on the Pnyx hill. 

But the most important changes came in the 
490s, when the radical democrat Themistokles 
rose to prominence. A lifelong enemy of landed 
interests, Themistokles pushed through a measure 
to move the seaport of Athens from Phaleron 
to Piraeus (where it remains to this day). The 
immediate goal was to boost mercantile activity. 
But the move to Piraeus had momentous effects 
on Athenian topography. The shortest route 
from Phaleron to Athens entered the city at the 
southeast. Here clustered many of Athens’s oldest 
shrines and its Archaic agora. But the route from 
Piraeus had to skirt an inconvenient hill, and so 
entered the city from the northwest. At a stroke, 
therefore, the foundation of Piraeus moved the 
center of gravity in Athens to the north. Here a 
new agora, with new civic buildings, developed 
in the fifth century, in the former potters’ quarter, 
or Kerameikos. Democratic Athens made a clean 
break with the past. It was not unique in this 
regard: Greek cities were always works in progress. 


Money 
Urban planning was only part of a larger 
“rebranding” of Athens. Although the dates are 
controversial, it seems that the city also issued 
new coins at this time. Previously, coins in Athens 
had carried a variety of emblems and may have 
been produced privately. The new series was 
standardized and bore the head of Athena on the 
obverse (“heads”) and the goddess’s attribute, the 
owl, on the reverse (“tails”) [8.12 a, b]. Athenian 
owls dominated Aegean commerce in the fifth 
century—its only serious rival being the electrum 
coinage of Kyzikos—and the type remained 
basically unchanged for some three hundred years. 
Here and elsewhere, the repetition of the same 
motif over a period of years provides a useful 
way to track stylistic change. Athenian coins 
always remained conservative in style, probably 
to connote stability, so they look Archaic even 
in the Classical period. 

Athens struck it rich in the 480s, finding a 
major vein of silver in its mines at Laurion. 
One faction urged that the profits be distributed 
amongst the citizens, much like calls for tax 


8.12 a, b Athenian 
4-drachma coin. 
Silver; second quarter 
of the 5th century BCE. 
On the front, Athena; 
on the back, an owl. 


rebates in modern America. Themistokles, 
however, convinced his fellow citizens to 

spend this money on a navy (at Piraeus, Danish 
archaeologists recently discovered the sheds in 
which some of these ships were housed). State 
intervention in the military was the natural 
outcome of earlier policies of intervention in the 
economy (by introducing coins) and shipping 
(by moving the port to Piraeus). One of the 
chief functions of coinage was to facilitate big 
state expenditures of this kind. In this case, 
Themistokles’ naval policy allowed men who 
could not afford hoplite armor to fight on behalf 
of the city. In doing so, it solidified the power of 
the common people in Athenian politics: the poor 
were warriors too. The navy was, in this sense, 
the backbone of Athenian democracy. Events 
would make this decision seem prescient. Policy 
details aside, the big lesson is that economic 
decisions, military decisions, architectural 
decisions, and political decisions were all 
interconnected. Coins, temples, ships, harbors, 
markets, and statues link up through a network 
of complex causal relations. 


ATHENIAN POTTERY 


The Invention of Red-Figure 

The last decades of the sixth century witnessed an 
explosion of technical innovation in the Athenian 
potters’ quarter. Vase painters seem to have 

been casting about for novelty, for something, 
anything, that would be richer, more elaborate, 


more complex, than black-figure. They tried new 
colors and new techniques, such as putting white 
figures on a black ground, or adding yellow. Most 
experiments died quickly since the new colors did 
not adhere very well to the clay surface. 

Around 520 someone thought to reverse 
traditional figure-ground relations of Greek 
pottery. Instead of black silhouettes on a light 
background, you could have light figures on a 
dark background. Details were no longer incised 
but painted with a fine brush; various dilutions of 
glaze added a range of expressive potential to the 
medium. This technique is known as red-figure. 
Some of its earliest appearances are on “bilingual” 
vases, half in red-figure and half in black-figure 
[8.13 a, b]. Many bilinguals repeat the identical 
scene in both techniques, thereby making 
technique itself noticeable and important. Such 
vases are novelties, gimmicks. Black- and red- 
figure coexisted for about forty years. With time, 
however, red-figure came to dominate production; 
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8.13 a, b Attic 


“bilingual” amphora. 
H. 53.5 cm (21% in.). 
Clay; c. 530-510 Bce. 


Herakles as solitary 


drinker. (a) black-figure 
side, by the Lysippides 
Painter; (b) red-figure 
side, by the Andokides 


Painter—see 0.8. 
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8.14 Red-figure volute krater attributed to 
Euphronios. H. (total) 59.5 cm (2 ft). Clay; 

c. 490 sce. (a) Herakles and Telamon fight 
Amazons, while partygoers carouse on the neck; 
(b) detail of the right-hand group of Amazons. 
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black-figure survived only for small, cheap pots 
and special commissions, such as Panathenaic 
amphorae (see box p. 189). 


The Birth of Pictorial Space 
The invention of red-figure had an important 
effect: it stimulated interest in the representation 
of pictorial space. A certain playfulness with 
foreground and background had long been a 
feature of Greek pottery; the endlessly shifting 
rosette at the center of Aristonothos’ sea fight is 
a good example (see p. 122 and 4.38 a, b). But 
the basic relation of dark-on-light, black figure 
on buff background, had remained constant 
since the Geometric period. Now it was reversed. 
The invention of red-figure upended a tradition 
of pictorial composition that had been in place 
for centuries, and it did so by flipping foreground 
and background. 

This change did not occur in a vacuum. 
Most Athenian vessels were made for drinking 
parties, where change, complexity, and double 
meanings were actively encouraged. As described 
in Chapter 5, the symposion was a place for puns 
and riddles, role playing and joking. Humor 
is always culturally specific, and surviving 
examples of ancient riddles often seem labored. 
But a basic love of paradox and double meaning 
is unmistakable: “What is everywhere and 
nowhere?” “Time.” Or another: “A man that was 
not a man saw and did not see a bird that was 
not a bird perched on wood that was not wood, 
which he hit with a stone that was not a stone.” 
The answer: “A near-sighted eunuch hit a bat 
perched on a fennel stalk with a lump of pumice.” 

Archaic vase painters had developed visual 
equivalents to such jokes; eye-cups, with their 
whimsical and punning imagery, are a good 
example (see 5.34). But with red-figure and its 
reversal of traditional spatial relations, they 
stumbled upon a rich new source of pictorial play. 
Greek painters had never shown much concern 
for the representation of a third dimension; with 
few exceptions, flat profiles had been the rule since 
the Geometric period. Now, all of sudden, space 
was interesting —even funny. The result was a 
transformation in style. 

One workshop was particularly important in 
this regard. Emerging in the final decade or so of 
the sixth century, its members have been dubbed 


Douris’ Pentheus Cup 


Attic red-figure is often playful, indulging rites. When Pentheus went to spy upon not what the women see—a beast. 


a taste for riddle and paradox that them, the women, maddened by the god, They are mad with wine, we are not. 
pervaded Greek drinking parties. But the mistook him for an animal, set upon him, Or can we be so sure? 


power of Dionysos could be terrible as and ripped him to shreds. Douris shows Off in the corner, a satyr dances, his 

well. On a cup of c. 480, the painter Douris the climax of the tale: Pentheus’ mother foreshortened foot overlapping the floral 
shows wine’s more sinister aspect [8.15]. holds her son’s mutilated torso, purple picture frame. Like Euphronios, Douris 
Pentheus, king of Thebes, refused to admit blood gushing out, while other women suggests a third dimension only to cancel 


Dionysos into his city, but his mother and dance about with sundry body parts. 


it. Flatness or depth, which way of seeing 
It is a horrible story about the unreliability is correct, which is false? Under the power 
of human vision: what we see—a boy—is of wine, how far can we trust our eyes? 


the other women of the town ventured 
into the forest to celebrate his orgiastic 


8.15 Attic red-figure cup 
attributed to Douris (detail). 
H. (total) 12.7 cm (5 in.). 
Clay; c. 480-470 sce. 
Pentheus dismembered by 
his mother and the wine-mad 
women of Thebes. 


the Pioneer Group for the innovative character 

of their work. The painter Euphronios was a 
leader of this group; his work exemplifies the new, 
playful treatment of space. On a volute krater 

of c. 490, for example, three Amazons attack 
Herakles, a fourth standing behind them to fire 
off an arrow [8.14 a, b]. Characteristically, some 
Amazons wear the elaborate leotards that Greeks 
associated with Persia (a point to which we shall 
return). The legs of the forward group overlap 
one another to create a little triangle of three- 
dimensional space. Into that triangle goes the foot 
of a fourth Amazon, strikingly foreshortened. 
This evocation of a third dimension was dramatic 
and novel. Yet Euphronios shows no interest in 
providing a coherent spatial setting for his actors; 
he focuses attention on this single detail and leaves 
everything else in strict profile. 

Look more closely. At the very back of the 
depicted space, behind the legs of the Amazons, 
there is something odd: a curling tendril. Part of 
the picture frame has strayed into the space of the 


narrative. This tendril has no business being where 


it is. On the contrary, it undercuts the very sense 
of depth that Euphronios has gone to such lengths 
to produce. Overlapping and foreshortening 
suggest space; but a rogue curlicue undoes the 
whole effect. Euphronios is turning the tricks of 
pictorial space against themselves. It is because 
the tendril seems to be behind the feet that the 
spatial illusion falls apart: what seemed to be in 
the deepest background turns out to be as flat as 

a decorative frame. 

On offer, in short, is something like a visual 
paradox, a riddle for wine drinkers: what is 
everywhere and nowhere? Like many things, the 
humor may be more effective when one is drunk. 
Produced for drinking parties, they are perhaps 
the ancient equivalent of psychedelia—and they 
pervade Archaic red-figure. Greek painting had 
discovered the third dimension. (See box above.) 

Earlier we contrasted “external” and 
“internal” explanations of artistic change. In 


the case of Athenian vase painting, it is possible to 
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8.16 Attic red- 
figure jar signed by 
Smikros as painter 
(detail). Clay; 

c. 520-c. 490 BCE. 
Self-portrait of 
Smikros as an 
aristocrat, lost 

in music, tended 

by servants. 


combine the two approaches, yielding a chain of 
events in which style and context interact. First, 

a symposion culture of puns, double meaning, 
and sheer complexity encouraged the invention of 
ever more dazzling painting techniques. Second, 
one of these techniques happened to reverse the 
traditional foreground—background color scheme, 
making represented space newly interesting. Third, 
vase painters began using represented space as 
raw material for their visual games. The result 
was a revolutionary style of painting, in which 
foreshortening and the third dimension had a 
prominence hitherto unseen in Greek art. 


The Pioneers, Portraits, and Democracy 
The Pioneers seem to have been a close-knit 
group. Uniquely amongst vase painters, they had a 
habit of representing one another in their pictures. 
Euphronios shows his colleague Smikros reclining 
at a symposion alongside wealthy men, tended by 
slaves and prostitutes; Smikros shows Euphronios 
courting an aristocratic boy; the painter Phintias 
shows his colleague Euthymides receiving music 
lessons, while prostitutes toast his name. Most 
surprisingly of all, Smikros gives us the first self- 
portrait in Western art [8.16]. Although he was 

in fact a laborer, close to the bottom of the social 
scale, Smikros shows himself as an aristocrat at a 
luxurious symposion. His features are generic, but 
he wanted to be recognized, carefully labeling the 
figure with his own name and placing his signature 
close by. He labeled the other partygoers with the 
names of Athenian aristocrats. 
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The Low Status of Artisans 


Xenophon of Athens was a philosopher, 

a soldier, and a conservative author. 

In this passage, written in the fourth century, 
he describes why the Greeks looked down 
on artisans. 


For, to be sure, the manual crafts, as they 
are called, are spoken against, and are, 
naturally enough, held in utter disdain 

in our states. For they spoil the bodies of 
the workmen and the foremen, forcing 
them to sit still and live indoors and in 
some cases to spend the day at the fire. 
The effeminization of the body involves a 
serious weakening of the mind. Moreover, 
these so-called manual crafts leave no 
spare time for attention to one’s friends 
and city, so that those who follow them 
are bad at dealing with friends and bad 
defenders of the country. In fact, in some of 
the states, and especially those reputed to 
be warlike, it is not even lawful for any of 
the citizens to work at manual crafts. 


Xenophon, Oeconomicus 4. 2-3, 
tr. Marchant and Todd 


Such vases probably express a fantasy of 
class mobility. Artisans had very low status in 
Greece (see box above), and it is highly unlikely 
that Smikros ever hobnobbed with the cream of 
Athenian society. But, as we saw in Chapter 5, 
the symposion encouraged role playing. “Turn 
to your friends a complex painted character,” 
said the poet, and Smikros has done just that. 

In his strange self-portrait, he has given himself 
a “painted character” indeed, casting himself 

as a blandly perfect nobleman. But he has also 
distanced himself from people closer to himself 
in real-world social class: women and servants. 
Smikros shows himself served by a flute-playing 
prostitute while, on the back of the vase, serving 
men lug heavy vases full of wine. No blurring of 
class boundaries here; the luxury of role playing 
does not extend to these people. 

Only the Pioneers produced such portraits, 
and they produced them in limited quantities. The 
next generation did not pick up the habit. But the 


Pioneers were active in unusual times, from c. 510 
into the 480s and beyond: the years immediately 
preceding and following the democratic revolution 
in Athens. Citizenship and status were at issue as 
never before. The new regime expanded the citizen 
rolls, admitting many resident aliens; it divided 
the populace into ten artificial tribes, each with 
members drawn from various regions around 
Attica; and it reorganized the army. Suddenly, 
men who had been excluded from citizen rights 
had a voice in government. This revolution seems 
to have registered in vase painting in the form of 
new hopes and new anxieties about status: for 
a brief time, such a tradesman as Smikros could 
imagine himself an aristocrat. 

The disappearance of these portraits after 
c. 490 suggests that social distinctions may have 
become more rigid once again. By the fourth 
century, the philosopher Plato could use the idea 
of a potter attending a symposion as the very 
epitome of a society off balance: if such a thing 
were to occur, he wrote in the Republic, the whole 
city would “lose its basic form.” But for a while, 
in the Late Archaic period, such things really 
seemed possible, at least to a few vase painters. 


Erotica 

Contemporary with the potter portraits, and a 

bit later, was a vogue for scenes of graphic sex in 
Athenian pottery [8.17]. The men are citizens, the 
women prostitutes (pretty much by definition). 

It is too easy to call such scenes “pornographic.” 
Although their goal was probably to arouse, 

we need to see how such scenes functioned in 
Athenian terms. Here, again, it may be significant 
that the scenes coincide with the establishment 

of democracy. The change in government 
transformed the social status of all Athenian males 
by, in effect, changing the definition of a citizen. 
Men hitherto excluded from full participation 

in the polis were now, in theory, equal players. 
Gender, not birth or wealth, had become the 
most important element in political status. Such 
wholesale transformations provoke anxiety —not 
least amongst the well-off Athenian men who 
used painted vases at their drinking parties. There 
can be few more direct statements of masculine 
privilege than a scene of hardcore sex between free 
men and disenfranchised prostitutes. As we have 
seen, there existed a direct connection between 


8.17 Attic red-figure cup 
attributed to Douris (detail 
of interior). Clay; c. 480 BcE. 
Man and female servant 
having sex. At left, cropped 
by the circular frame, is 

a couch with a cushion, 
setting the scene at a 
drinking party. The words 
issuing from the man’s 
mouth read, “Keep still!” 


citizen status and control 
of the body. To be the active 
partner in sexual intercourse 
was, in Greek eyes, a natural expression 

of such control. Of course, the distinction 
between “active” and “passive” is not always 
obvious, but the Greeks told themselves it was. 

If the potter portraits expressed the role-playing 
fantasies of excluded artisans, the erotic scenes 
may have discharged the anxiety of Athenian 

men whose status was in flux. In each case, the 
scenes disappeared by the 480s, when the political 
situation stabilized. 

So far, so good. But what about same-sex 
relations? Particularly between males, such 
unions were generally celebrated in Greek culture. 
In Athens, however, it was technically illegal for 
a citizen to be the receptive partner. By the logic 
of Greek erotics, such a man had opted to become 
like a woman—a shameful thing to do. If caught, 
he could in theory lose his citizen rights, thus 
acquiring the status of a woman. Prosecutions 
were rare, so what was the point of such laws? 
Elsewhere in Greece, erotic relations between 
men rarely caused such anxiety (see p. 167). That 
is probably because elsewhere in Greece gender 
was not the main way to distinguish citizens 
from non-citizens; there were all sorts of other 
variables, such as wealth and birth and military 
service. But in Athenian democracy, gender was 
especially important—all men, and no women, 
had full rights. As a result, sex between males 
needed rationalization. 

Since the standard homoerotic couple consisted 
of an adult and a minor, strictly speaking 
citizenship was not at issue: the younger partner 
had not yet become a full citizen, so he had no 
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8.18 (above) Attic 
red-figure drinking 
cup signed by 
Peithinos as painter. 
Amorous young males 
in a gymnasium. 
Older youths have 
peach-fuzz on their 
cheeks, younger ones 
are shorter. H. (total) 
13 cm (5% in.); 

W. 34 cm (13% in.). 
Clay; c. 500 sce. The 
other side of the cup 
shows youths and 
maidens; the interior 
continues the theme 
with the hero Peleus 
wrestling his bride- 
to-be, Thetis (for 
their wedding, see 
5.38). The painter's 
name means 

“the Persuader,” 

and may bea 
pseudonym adopted 
for the occasion, 

as appropriate to 
these scenes of 
courtship, resistance, 
and coercion. 


rights to lose. Still, he was at least a potential 
citizen [8.18]. Athenians told themselves that 


young men did not and should not enjoy their 
liaisons: they should indulge the desires of their 
older lovers out of friendship, not desire. Actually 
to enjoy the act might entail a “womanly” loss of 
self-control, but a gift freely given was a kindness. 
In Attic vase painting, therefore, scenes of sex 
between men are almost non-existent. Everything 


leading up to, and following, intercourse is shown: 


courtship, kissing, caressing. But not the act itself. 
Graphic sex was strictly limited to scenes between 
men and women. Once again, iconography reveals 
the unspoken assumptions of social life. 


GREEKS AND PERSIANS: 
A LOVE-HATE RELATIONSHIP 


Before 480 

The Persian conquest of Ionia in the 540s 
triggered the spread of Ionian styles around 
the Greek world, visible in everything from 
Caeretan hydriai to Attic korai (see pp. 152, 
162). But for those Greeks who remained in 
Tonia, life was not all bad. Many elites flourished. 
The city of Klazomenai is a good example. 
Abandoned immediately following the Persian 
conquest, the site was reoccupied in the 530s. 
The Klazomenaians, it seems, had made their 
peace with the conquerors. Returning elites 
picked up an old local custom of burying their 
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dead in clay coffins or sarcophagi. But now they 
decorated the caskets with scenes in black-figure 
(and, later, red-figure) [8.19]. Iconography was 
stereotyped, with heavy emphasis on duels and 
chariots: standard elitist fare. The sarcophagi 
were exported, especially to Klazomenai’s colony 
at Abdera. Production lasted until the early 470s, 
about the time that Athens established hegemony 
in the eastern Aegean and Persian influence 
waned. The dates of production (c. 530-c. 470) 
suggest that Klazomenaian sarcophagi may have 
been produced for local elites who profited under 


8.19 (below) Sarcophagus, manufactured in 
Klazomenai. L. 1.95 m (6 ft 5 in.). Clay; 
late 6th century BCE. 
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Persian rule. They are, therefore, a reminder 
that many Greeks supported the Persians. 
Most cities had a pro-Persian, or “Medizing,” 
element, just as most cities also had people who 
feared and disliked the big empire next door. 
Such allegiances, however, were more a matter 
of cold political calculation (Who can help my 
friends and harm my enemies?) than idealism 
or ideology. 

From just such a milieu comes one of the most 
spectacular discoveries of recent years: a marble 
sarcophagus from northwest Anatolia [8.20, 
8.21]. It bears figures in relief on all four sides, 
and a lid carved to resemble an Ionic roof; almost 
entirely unpainted, the sarcophagus remained 
unfinished when it was buried. It dates to c. 500, 
making it the earliest stone sarcophagus with 
figures in the Greek world. Inspiration probably 
came from carved tombs in non-Greek regions 
of Anatolia. 

The figure style is Ionian, with long sloping 
noses and almond eyes; compare Caeretan hydriai 
(see p. 152). On the back, a group of women 
engages in a mysterious ritual involving dancing 
and an egg. On the front is a scene from the 
aftermath of the Trojan War: the vengeful Greeks 
sacrifice the Trojan princess Polyxena at the tomb 
of Achilles. The girl twists and screams as the 
soldiers hold her down and cut her throat. The 
hero’s mound rises in the background. 


The bones inside were at first thought to 
belong to a young girl—but it later emerged that 
they were those of a forty-year-old man. This 
information transforms our understanding of 
the scene. Modern viewers might be inclined to 
sympathize with Polyxena, and the belief that 
the sarcophagus commemorated a dead girl 
made its imagery seem especially poignant. But 
such sympathies are probably misplaced. The 
sarcophagus is not for a girl like Polyxena but 
for a man like Achilles: a man buried near Troy, 
to whom reverence is due. What appears to us as 


8.20 Sarcophagus 
from northwest 
Anatolia: drawing 
of reliefs. H. (frieze) 
80 cm (2 ft 7% in.). 
Marble; c. 500 sce. 
(a) the sacrifice of 
Polyxena, daughter 
of the king of Troy, at 
the tomb of Achilles; 
(b) scene of ritual. 


8.21 Detail of the 
sarcophagus in 8.20: 
the sacrifice of Polyxena. 
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8.22 a, b Attic red- 
figure amphora by 
Myson. H. 59.5 cm 
(2 ft). Clay; c. 499- 
c. 490 sce. (a) King 
Croesus of Lydia on 
his pyre; (b) Theseus 
abducts Antiope, 
queen of the 
Amazons; Antiope 
wears Persian attire. 


an image of unmatched brutality might, to Greek 
eyes, have seemed more like a case of extreme 
piety. There are few more dramatic illustrations 
of the importance of contextual information to 
our understanding of artworks. In this case, the 
tomb was looted just prior to its excavation by 
archaeologists. How much more information have 
we lost, irretrievably? 

In Ionia, however, anti-Persian elites organized 
a revolt in 499; Athens and Eretria lent support. 
At first the rebels were successful, sacking the old 
Lydian capital of Sardis, now home to the Persian 
governor. But the revolt collapsed in 494. Persian 
reprisals included the destruction of Miletos, and 
caused great consternation on the mainland. 

Myth provided terms in which to understand 
these events. The Athenian vase painter Myson, 
whose name suggests that he was probably a 
slave from Anatolia, seems to allude to the sack 
of Sardis on an amphora [8.22 a, b]. The front 
tells the story of Croesus, king of Lydia, said 
to have been burnt on a pyre after the Persian 
conquest in 546. The back shows the Athenian 


hero Theseus abducting the Amazon queen 
Antiope with his sidekick Pirithoos; the last bears 
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a shield blazoned with a statue of a bull, probably 
an ironic allusion to a famous dedication by 
Croesus at Delphi. Theseus himself had become 
newly popular under the Athenian democracy; 

a minor figure hitherto, he was heroic without 
carrying any particular association with the 
tyrannical and oligarchic regimes of the previous 
century. By showing Antiope in Persian attire, 

the painter elevates the myth to the level of 
political allegory: the Athenian hero’s rape of the 
barbarian woman celebrates the recent sack of 
Sardis. The implication is that the Persians are 
like women: as usual, gender is a convenient way 
for the Greeks to think about power and violence. 
Such images are characteristic of Athens under 
the democracy: anxiety over the status of freeborn 
males produced a toxic combination of misogyny 
and xenophobia. 

Eretria put the same story in the pediment of a 
new temple to Apollo Daphnephoros, on the same 
site as the old Geometric shrine. Here Theseus lifts 
the Amazon into his chariot, their bodies twisting 
in a dramatic example of the Late Archaic style 
[8.23]. Such images put us a long way from the 
Eastern influences of tenth-century Lefkandi: a 


fundamental distinction between Greek and 
non-Greek is emerging. 

Athenian vase painters responded to the 
revolt’s collapse and the destruction of Miletos 
with new, graphic images of the sack of Troy 
[8.24]. On this water jar (hydria), the figures form 
an elaborate braid of rhyming and contrasting 
shapes, mingling scenes of savagery and heroism, 
war and hospitality. A Greek drags the Trojan 
princess Cassandra from the holy statue of 
Athena—rendered in a deliberately old-fashioned 
style—a fateful crime that would earn the 
goddess’s wrath. Cassandra’s nudity, unusual for 
a female in Greek art, at once sexualizes her and 
suggests her vulnerability to assault. Toward the 
end of the century, Herodotos would associate 


the Trojans with the Persians, but at this stage 
they seem if anything to stand for the unfortunate 


Ionians, while the impious conquerors suggest the 8.24 Attic red-figure 


Persians. The pathos of the event is paramount — water jar by the 
Kleophrades Painter. 


H. (total) 31.8 cm 


8.23 Eretria, Temple of Apollo Daphnephoros (“the Laurel- . . 
Bearer”): pediment. H. 1.23 m (4 ft). Marble; c. 499-c. 490 BcE. the staring, traumatized Trojan women have a 


Theseus and Antiope. For the temple, see 3.24. psychological realism that is new in Greek art. (1234 in.). Clay; 

c. 494—c. 485 BCE. 
The World Crisis The scene is the sack 
In the summer of 490, a Persian expeditionary force 9f Tey: shown here, 

: : : Lesser Ajax drags 

set out to punish Athens and Fretria for their role 
. : . Cassandra from the 
in the Ionian revolt. Eretria they destroyed (the statue ar Athena: 


Apollo temple included). Then they moved on to 
Attica, landing at Marathon, with the old tyrant 
Hippias in tow. There they suffered a staggering 
defeat at the hands of the young democracy. 
Athenian hoplites under Miltiades charged the 
Persians, slaughtering thousands while suffering 
only 192 casualties. An Athenian treasury at Delphi 
(see p. 198) commemorated this victory—once 
again showing Theseus assaulting the Amazons, 
female Easterners. In Athens, work began on a 

big new temple on the Akropolis. The men who 
fought at Marathon would forever be a “Greatest 
Generation,” saviors of the fatherland. (See box 

p. 220, top.) Characteristically, the state buried 
them in a collective grave on the battlefield, heaping 
a mound over their bodies like something out of 
epic. No individual funerals, with their whiff of 
old-style elitism and display; but no clean break 
with the past either. Instead, a hero’s burial, with 
the state as sponsor, that is, with state taking on the 
responsibilities of the family or clan. The Marathon 
grave sets a pattern that would be repeated over 
and over in the fifth century: Athenian democracy 
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retained the forms of elite society, while expanding 
their reach to include all freeborn men. 

The Persians returned in 480 with a huge army, 
intent on conquering all of Greece. At exactly the 
same time, Carthage attacked the Greek cities of 


Aeschylus and the Greatest Generation 


The great playwright Aeschylus of Athens died at Gela in 456. 


He prepared his own epitaph. Curiously, it makes no mention of his 


plays; he wished to be remembered only for his service at Marathon. 


Aeschylus, the son of Euphorion, Athenian, died 
in wheat-bearing Gela and lies concealed beneath this memorial. 


Of his famous valor the grove of Marathon can attest 


—and a long-haired Persian knows it, too 


Memorial Commemorating Casualties 
of Megara and Nisaia in the Persian Wars 


Nisaia, the port of Megara, set up this inscription as part of a 


memorial for casualties in the Persian Wars. 


To foster the day of freedom for Greece and for the Megarians 


did we strive, and we received death as our fate: some below 
Euboia and Pelion, where is the precinct of holy Artemis the 


Archeress; some at Mount Mycale; some before Salamis...some, 


who dared to lay their hand on men who fought from horses, 


on the Boiotian plain. Our townsmen, [O Megarians], provided 


us this honor around the altar in the hospitable marketplace 
of the people of Nisaia. 


west pediment 


Fornara, no. 60 (slightly modified) 


l Y ' 
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Sicily from its outposts in the west of the island. 
Whether the two assaults were coordinated 
remains unclear (it would be quite a coincidence). 
What is certain is that these invasions marked a 
turning point in Greek history. In each case, s 
ome cities aided the invaders, but most resisted. 
On the mainland, the Greeks formed a coalition 
with Sparta at its head. Athens was evacuated 
and was sacked by the invaders; the Akropolis 
was razed, its new temple still unfinished. But 
the allies dealt Persia two crushing defeats: first, 
by sea, at Salamis near Athens; the second, by 
land, at Plataia in Boiotia. 

In a stunning upset, the small Greek cities had 
trounced a mighty empire that stretched from the 
Aegean to the Indus, the Black Sea to the upper 
Nile. In Sicily, meanwhile, Syracuse and Akragas, 
under the tyrants Gelon and Theron, defeated the 
Carthaginians at Himera on the north coast. 

These astounding victories shaped Greek 
society for generations to come. (See box left.) 


After 480 
During the crisis of 480, Greeks in both the West 
and the Aegean banded together to fight foreign 
invaders. Victory helped cement a sense of cultural 
identity that transcended local communities. 
Increasingly, the Greeks saw the world in ethnic 
terms. Although they continued to think of 
themselves as Athenians, Spartans, Syracusans, 
and so on, they also thought of themselves as 
distinct people. In 480 the Greeks became Greek. 
As always, myth was a useful way to make 
sense of these changes. The historian Herodotos, 
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Style, Dates, and the Temple of Aphaia on Aegina 


The two pediments of the Aphaia temple 
were carved in different sculptural styles 
[8.26, 8.27]. A wounded man in the corner 
of the west pediment is still Archaic: his 
pose is stiff; the abdominal muscles do not 
twist convincingly; his hair is in snailshell 
curls; he smiles as he pulls an arrow from 
his chest (there are dowel holes for a 
metal arrow and locks of hair). 

The equivalent figure on the east is 
already Classical: everything emphasizes 
ponderous weight, from the limp hand in 
the shield strap to the way the head settles 
onto the shoulder, while the surface ripples 
to suggest bones and sinews underneath; 
the skin displays puckers and folds, as 
around the nostrils or in the armpits. The 
sculptor has also figured out certain 
tricks. For instance, he hides the 
abdominal muscles behind 
the right arm. He also tilts 
the figure forward, as though 
he were about to fall out of 
the pediment: this device adds 


8.26, 8.27 Aegina, Temple of 
Aphaia. Above: west pediment 
corner figure. Below: east pediment 
corner figure. L. approx. 1.75 m 

(5 ft 9 in.). Marble; probably 

c. 480—c. 470 BCE. 


drama even as it makes the figure easier 
to see from below. 

How rigidly should the principle of 
relative chronology be applied? The 
difference in style could be taken to 
indicate a corresponding difference in 
date. Many scholars have drawn just this 
conclusion, constructing complicated 
scenarios to explain how a single building 
could have been decorated in two 
separate campaigns separated by several 
decades. But this view has little 
independent archaeological 
support, and more recent 
work has argued for 
amore flexible 


view of style and chronology. Styles 
could overlap and combine; diversity 
was possible, maybe even desirable. The 
Siphnian Treasury at Delphi combines 


widely different sculptural styles in a 
single building (see pp. 194-96); there 

is no reason why the Temple of Aphaia 
could not do the same. In this view, the 
entire building was constructed at once, 
and should be dated by its latest feature: 
the style of the east pediment. 


for instance, reimagined the Trojan War as a 
conflict between Greeks and Asiatics, and saw it 
as the root of contemporary troubles. Something 
of the sort is already apparent in the pediments of 


8.25 a, b (opposite) Aegina, Temple of Aphaia: drawing of the 
pediments. (a) west pediment, showing the sack of Troy by the 

Greeks under Agamemnon; (b) east pediment, showing the sack 
of Troy by Herakles and Telamon. H. (total) 1.74 m (5 ft 9 in.); 

L. 13.2 m (43 ft 4 in.); probably c. 480-c. 470 BCE. 


a Doric temple of the nymph Aphaia on the island 
of Aegina [8.25 a, b]. Although the building’s date 
is controversial, recent work suggests that it was 


erected shortly after the Persians’ defeat. (See box 
above.) Having distinguished themselves at the 
Battle of Salamis, the Aeginetans decorated the 
pediments with two separate sacks of Troy. Each 
featured a standing figure of Athena at center, a 
melee to either side, and dying men in the corners. 
The west pediment showed the end of the famous 
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8.28 a, b (above and right) Attic 
red-figure rhyton in the form of 
aram’s head, signed by Charinos 
as potter, attributed to the 
Triptolemos Painter as painter. 
H. (total, as restored) 21.9 cm 
(8% in.). Clay; c. 480-c. 470 Bce. 


(a) detail of neck showing 


a banquet of Athenian kings; 


(b) general view. 


8.29 Persian cup 

in the form of a 
winged lion. H. 17 cm 
(6% in.). Gold; 

5th century BCE. 


war described in Homer’s Iliad; the east showed an 
earlier sack, at which the Aeginetan hero Telamon 
featured prominently. In this case the Trojans wear 
the distinctive trousers and shirts of the Persians, 
establishing an unmistakable link between 
current events and the mythic past. 
Earlier artists had not distinguished 
between Greek and Trojan in 
this way. The Aphaia temple 
testifies to a new way of 
dividing up the world in 
ethnic terms. 
Despite the new, 
postwar ideology of 
Greekness, the fact remains 
that many Greeks sided 
with the invaders. Thebes, 
for instance, allied with 
Persia, Selinous with 
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Carthage. The Delphic oracle, notoriously, sided 
with the invaders and advised the Greek cities to 
surrender. Even amongst the allies, “Orientalism” 
remained attractive for many elites. The Greek 
commander-in-chief, King Pausanias of Sparta, 
was eventually killed for collaborating with the 
Persians. The complexity of the situation emerges 
on a drinking vessel in the form of a ram’s head, 
made at Athens in the 470s [8.28 a, b]. The 
shape alludes to gold and silver vessels of Persian 
manufacture, which entered Greece as plunder 
during the great war [8.29]. 

The Athenian cup, however, shows a 
symposion, each member of which is identified 
as a mythical king of Athens — including the 
democracy’s hero Theseus. The whole family tree 
is here, many generations drinking together, as 
though time had somehow stopped. We could 
take this cup as a patriotic statement, showing 
the kings of old enjoying the spoils of victory over 
the Persians; or as a traditional combination of 
heroizing and Eastern-inspired imagery, the sort of 
thing Greek elites had been consuming for years. 
Even after the great war, at a time when ethnic 
boundaries were hardening, Athenian elites were 
still looking eastward for mores and styles. 

Athens emerged from the Persian Wars as a major 
naval power, on a collision course with Sparta and 
its Peloponnesian allies. After the wars, it formed 
a league with the Aegean islands, headquartered on 
Delos, with the stated goal of carrying the war to 
the Persians; a victory in c. 467 brought a truce. The 
so-called Delian League quickly became an Athenian 
empire; in 454/453 the league’s treasury moved to 
Athens. It was in these years that Klazomenaian 
sarcophagi ceased production, perhaps in response 
to changing political circumstances. But Persia 
remained a presence. 


For the next century and a half, it would that the Classical Greeks were political marionettes, 


continue to play a major, if covert, role in Greek with the king of Persia holding the strings. Between 
politics, funneling cash first to one city, then an ascendant Athens, a powerful Sparta, and 
another, in order to foster conflict and further its Persian money, the stage was set for a major 


own interests. It is only a slight exaggeration to say conflagration in the second half of the fifth century. 


SUMMARY 


Archaic into Classical, c. 520—c. 470 BCE 


e The Greeks had the technical means to produce large- e In Athens, the new democratic regime “rebranded” the 


scale bronze statues from the middle of the sixth century 
at least, but they started making such works only near 
the century's end. The reason for the lag is unclear. 
“Internal” explanations would emphasize stylistic or 
technological developments in sculpture; “external” 
explanations would emphasize broader social or 
economic trends. 


Dedicatory practices in Greek sanctuaries changed over 
the course of the sixth century. There was a decline in the 
dedication of useful metal objects, such as weapons or 
vessels. Instead, it became customary to convert metal 
into a new form, such as a statuette or even a large 
bronze statue. 


Developments in early fifth-century sculpture included: a 
new emphasis on open, active poses; large, simple forms; 
greater use of modeling, either along with or instead of 
line; anatomical detail; and dramatic narrative. Single 
figures often employed a new, asymmetrical composition 
called contrapposto. The “Archaic smile” gave way to 
neutral expressions or even pouts. In women’s attire, the 
simple Doric peplos made a comeback in the 470s. 


Few large Greek bronzes survive, but Roman versions of 
them in marble are plentiful. Some scholars have placed 
great faith in the accuracy of these Roman “copies,” while 
others have been extremely skeptical. It seems safest to 
take the question on a case-by-case basis. 


In Boiotia, small terracottas provided an opportunity 
for a realism unknown in large-scale stone and marble 
sculpture. In the West, terracotta retained its traditional 
prominence, due in part to the lack of good stone. 


city, reorganizing public spaces and—according to some 
scholars—introducing new silver coins featuring the 
goddess Athena on one side and an owl on the other. 


In Attic pottery, the red-figure technique reversed 
traditional relations of foreground and background. 

In the context of the symposion, where odd visual 
games were commonplace, this change encouraged 
vase painters to experiment with pictorial space. A small 
group of vase painters took to representing one another 
as aristocrats—which they almost certainly were not. 
Euphronios and Smikros were especially important in 
these developments. 


A brief vogue for strongly erotic imagery in Athenian 
pottery may bespeak anxiety about male status in the 
early democracy, as traditional hierarchies crumbled. 


A newly discovered sarcophagus from the region of the 
Hellespont shows the diversity of Greek art and life, 
combining Greek and Anatolian elements. War with 
Persia and Carthage, however, would harden attitudes 
and help to crystallize a specifically Greek sense of 
ethnic identity. 


Tensions between the Greeks and the Persian empire 
registered in art, notably in mythological scenes that may 
present Greek views of the conflict. Lacking an abstract, 
technical vocabulary to describe political, social, and 
economic changes, Greeks frequently understood current 
events in terms of myth. The Temple of Aphaia on Aegina 
is both a masterpiece of Greek architectural sculpture 
and a clear example of the role of myth in framing the 
Greeks’ view of their world. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL OVERVIEW 


c. 500-c. 450 Clay plaques at Lokri 

480/479 Persian invasion of mainland Greece: Battles of Salamis and Plataia 
Carthaginian invasion of Greek Sicily: Battle of Himera 

479 “Victory Temples” at Himera and Syracuse 


Temple of Zeus Olympios, Akragas, begun (unfinished in 406) 


476 Resettlement of Naxos in Sicily with grid plan 
c. 475—-c. 466 Charioteer sculpture from Motya 

474 Hieron of Syracuse defeats Etruscans at Cumae 
c. 470 Ludovisi Throne from Lokri 


Tomb II at Karaburun, Lycia 


Tomb of the Diver at Paestum 


467/466 Fall of Deinomenid tyranny at Syracuse 
c. 460-c. 450 Zeus bronze from Cape Artemision 
before 457 Temple of Zeus, Olympia 
mid-5th century Large-scale gold-and-ivory statuary becomes feasible 
c. 450 Temple E, Selinous 
c. 450—-c. 440 Warrior bronzes from Riace 
c. 440 Spear Bearer sculpture by Polykleitos of Argos 
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9.1 Karaburun, Lycia, 
Tomb II: main wall. 
W. 1.20 m (3 ft 11 in.). 
Fresco; c. 470 BCE. 

A nobleman reclines 
on a couch, one arm 
propped on pillows, 
and gestures toward an 
attendant (not shown). 
This fresco was hacked 
out of the wall and 
stolen in 2011. 


ictory over Persia and Carthage changed 

the Greek world forever. The Greeks 

began to see themselves as a people; a 
new sense of ethnic identity was emerging. In 
some ways they really were more unified than 
previously. The rising power of Athens challenged 
the traditional self-determination of the Greek 
city states, even as the city’s increasingly radical 
democracy granted civil rights to an unusually 
broad swath of the population (but not to women, 
slaves, and foreigners, alas). In the West, on the 
other hand, tyrannies continued to flourish at 
Syracuse and Gela, a quintessentially Archaic form 
of government surviving in a changed world—but 
here as well, change was in the air. 

If a single word can sum up artistic 
development in this period, it is “integration.” 
Regional styles became less important in nearly 
every medium; urban planning became more 
thorough and specific; architects felt the need 
to make the Doric order seem more consistent 
and rational; thematic programs were more 
apparent in architectural sculpture; pedimental 
groups were more tightly composed and unified; 
freestanding statues no longer stood aloof, in 
their own little worlds, but began dramatically to 
engage their beholders. In this chapter we shall 
track these developments, with special emphasis 
on wall painting, town planning, architecture, 


and sculpture. Then, in Chapters ro and 11, we 
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will look in greater detail at three cities: 
Cyrene in Libya, Paestum in Italy, and Athens 
in mainland Greece. 


WALL PAINTING 


The increasing integration of the Greek world is 
nowhere more apparent than in the medium of 
painting. As we have seen, very little large-scale 
painting survives from Classical Greece. Such 
works were either on wooden panels, which have 
rotted away, or public buildings, which have 
collapsed. Fresco painting can survive intact in 
tombs, but Greek tombs were usually simple; 
any extra resources tended to go toward a 

fancy marker. 

That is why the history of Greek painting is 
largely written with reference to pottery. Two 
tombs of c. 470, however, do give us precious 
glimpses of the lost art of Greek wall painting. 
They are from the edges of the Greek world; 
though far apart, they are strikingly similar 
in iconography. 

The first tomb is at Karaburun in Lycia, a 
region of southwest Anatolia with strong Greek 
ties but subject to Persia. Looters discovered 
the tomb in the 1960s and cleaned it out before 
archaeologists arrived on the scene; thieves struck 
again in 2011, this time hacking the pictures off 
the walls. The deceased, a local potentate, was 
shown reclining at a banquet and gesturing to an 
attendant [9.1]; one adjoining wall showed him in 
Persian battle gear, riding down a Greek warrior; 
the other, a somber procession. The banquet 
scene probably derives from Athenian pottery 
(compare 8.13). But the costume is Persian—not 
the harlequin suit that Greeks imagined Persians 
to wear, but a real nobleman’s outfit, complete 
with heavy jewelry. Just so, he drinks from a bowl 
of Persian type. In short, a Greek painter has used 
Athenian motifs to show a Lycian ruler in Persian 
attire. There could be no better illustration of the 
eastern Mediterranean melting pot; its wanton 
vandalism to feed the art market is a tragedy. 

The second tomb was built at the other end of 
the Greek world, near Paestum in southern Italy 
(for more on this town, see Chapter 10). Known 
as the Tomb of the Diver, it is a cist that has been 
painted on the interior of all four walls and the 
roof slab (see 10.29). As at Karaburun, the setting 


is a feast [9.2 a]. This time, however, there are 

ten banqueters, along with servants and a nearby 
procession. Once again, Attic vase painting is 

a likely source for iconography; one man even 
strikes the same pose as the Karaburun lord. Two 
men caress one another happily; another adopts 

a stock pose of dreamy ecstasy (also seen on the 
Smikros self-portrait, 8.16). But there are also 
some important differences with Karaburun. 
Here, everyone wears Greek clothing, and the 
emphasis is not on a lordly individual but on a 
group of equals. There is no indication that any of 
these partygoers represents the deceased. Rather, 
the tomb probably shows a mortuary banquet of 
the sort familiar since the Geometric period, now 
rendered permanent by being reproduced in paint. 
The dead man would have lain amidst this festive 
crew for eternity. 

The ceiling, meanwhile, shows a boy diving 
from a stone platform [9.2 b]. The only real 
precedent for this motif comes from an Etruscan 
tomb at Tarquinia, about 200 miles (322 km) up 
the coast from Paestum. Painted tombs were an 
Etruscan tradition and another likely source of 
inspiration. Some have even wondered whether 
the deceased may have been Etruscan himself. 

It is certainly possible, yet diving had plenty of 
Greek connotations. It was an erotic image fully in 
keeping with the main scene. “Burning and drunk 
with love,” wrote the poet Anakreon, a specialist 
in symposion songs, “I leap from the white rock 
into the gray wave.” On the other hand, a similar 
stone tower appears on an Athenian vase showing 
the sirens, where it may signify the limit of the 


known world. So if the boy is diving into love, 


he may also be diving into the great beyond, into 
death. Like Karaburun, the Tomb of the Diver 
vividly demonstrates the cosmopolitanism of the 
Classical world: a Greek painter borrows Etruscan 
and Athenian imagery to decorate a Greek cist 
grave in the manner of an Etruscan tomb. 
Stylistically, both tombs remain within the 
idiom of Late Archaic painting, as exemplified 
on Athenian pottery (see Chapter 8). Figures 
generally appear in profile, and there is little 
interest in spatial context, or indeed much of 
anything besides humans and their accessories. 
The chief exception is the diving boy at Paestum, 
who is just a small element in a larger landscape. 
Greek painting had always emphasized figures 
over their setting, but this scene signals that 
changes were afoot. In technique, of course, these 
frescoes have nothing to do with pottery (for more 


9.2 a, b Paestum, 
“Tomb of the Diver.” 
H. 80 cm (2 ft 7% in.). 
Fresco; c. 470—460 BcE. 
(a) side wall: drinking 
party (symposion). 

At right, two lovers 
embrace, one holding a 
lyre. At center, another 
couple—one man 
seems distracted by his 
affectionate comrades. 
At left, a single man 
raises his cup (for the 
pose, compare 8.13 b 
and 9.1); (b) roofing 
slab: youth diving. 
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9.3 Syracuse, Temple 
of Athena. Limestone; 
470s Bce. The spaces 
between the Doric 
columns have been 
walled in, transforming 
the temple into a 
church; the triglyphs 
and metopes are still 
clearly visible. 


on fresco, see pp. 375-77). Plaster was laid ina 
single coat, after which a preliminary sketch was 
made with a stylus. The painter then colored in 
the sketch before the plaster dried, in places using 
more than one coat to vary the tone. The palette 
is limited to black, white, blue, green, and various 
shades of red. After coloring in, the painter added 
outlines and contours in black. This procedure 

is almost the reverse of red-figure, which started 
from the outline and worked inward. All the 
more interesting, therefore, that wall painters in 
Italy and Anatolia should have been such careful 
students of Athenian pottery. The Greek world 
was getting smaller. 


ARCHITECTURE AND 
URBANISM IN SICILY 


Greek Sicily flourished in the early fifth century. 
A few years after the Battle of Himera, in 474 BCE, 
Gelon’s brother and successor, Hieron, scored 


another great victory, defeating an Etruscan 
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fleet off Cumae. For a time, it looked as though 
the tyrants of Sicily might attain levels of power 
hitherto unknown in the Greek world. Within a 
few years, however, it would all come crashing 
down. Theron of Akragas died in 473 and his son 
failed to hold power; a limited democracy took 
his place. Hieron of Syracuse died in 470, and the 
family lost power in 467/466. 


Temples 

Theron of Akragas and Gelon of Syracuse 
celebrated the Battle of Himera with a matching 
pair of temples. Theron’s was at Himera itself, a 
claim to real estate on the old “territorial” model. 
Gelon’s temple stood in the heart of Syracuse, 

and is still in use today as the cathedral of that 
city, the Christian altar standing in the vicinity 

of the old pagan one [9.3]. Both temples were in 
the Doric order, with columns running 6 x 14. 
Although they used the traditional Sicilian roofing 
system, with a continuous sima and water spouts, 
they adopted the mainland ground plan, with an 
opisthodomos at the rear. The traditional Sicilian 
adyton may have come to seem provincial; at any 
rate, few large temples in Sicily employed it from 
this time forward. The Greek world was becoming 
more homogeneous. 

The temples of Himera and Syracuse 
introduced a significant technical refinement into 
the Doric order. Friezes of triglyphs and metopes 
had long posed a problem for designers. There 
was a nagging question: if a triglyph is to stand 
over the center of each column, then what happens 
at the corners, where the row of columns comes 
to an end? What comes after the last triglyph? 
Inevitably, there will be a bit of blank space left 
over at the end of the frieze, where a metope 
would have gone. Greek architects came up with 
a variety of solutions to avoid such leftovers. In 
the sixth century, West Greek architects tended to 
eat up the leftover space by widening the triglyphs 
and/or the metopes at the corners. Mainland 
architects took the opposite route, narrowing the 
space between the corner column and its neighbor, 
a technique called angle contraction. Either way, 
the result was the same: a triglyph flush with the 
corner of the building. 

The temples at Himera and Syracuse 
followed mainland precedent and employed 
angle contraction. But they refined it. Instead of 


abruptly narrowing the distance between each 
corner column and its neighbor, they distributed 
the contraction over three columns, producing 

a smoother transition. By the end of the fifth 
century, this double or triple angle contraction 
became standard in the West, but it was not 
adopted in the mainland. 

At Akragas itself, Theron undertook a new 
temple to Olympian Zeus. Work began shortly 
after Himera, with Carthaginian prisoners 
providing slave labor; it remained unfinished in 
406 BCE, when Akragas finally fell to Carthage 
[9.4, 9.5]. Even unfinished, the Olympeion was 
one of the grandest temples in the Greek world, 
measuring about 112.7 x 56.3 meters (370 x 
202 ft). Its plan was unusual: it did not have a true 
peristyle, but a continuous wall punctuated by 
piers that, on the facade, resembled half-columns 
in the Doric order. There is some precedent for 
this feature in Temple F at Selinous, which had 
stone screens linking up its outer columns, and it 
may reflect some special Sicilian ritual. Near the 
bottom of each half-column, and continuing along 
the wall, was a molding that resembled the base 


of an Ionic column. Most striking of all was the 


inclusion of gigantic male figures, 7.65 meters 
(25 feet) tall, in the fabric of the wall. These 
so-called Telamons seemed to support the 
entablature, a servile role that suggests they 
represent Carthaginian prisoners. The metopes 
were plain, but the pediments showed the Battle 
of Gods and Giants and the Fall of Troy: stock 
motifs of mainland temple decor, here imported 
into the West. The main hall was unroofed 
(hypaethral), as in the great Ionic temple of 
Didyma. The space between the screen wall and 
the inner building, however, did have a roof. The 
resulting corridor may have had a ritual function, 
or simply stored dedications. In its combination 
of idiosyncrasy and convention, its blending of 
Doric and Ionic, and its sheer grandiosity, the 
Olympeion epitomizes Early Classical Sicily. 


Town Planning 

Peace returned swiftly to Sicily after 480, and the 
whole island prospered as trade with Carthage 
resumed. Akragas came to rival the nearby 

(and pro-Carthaginian) city of Selinous in the 
construction of monumental temples. But where 
the temples of Selinous clustered on two hills, those 
of Akragas lined a ridge at the city’s southern edge 
and dominated its seaward approaches. Below 

the ridge the city grew according to a fixed plan of 
perpendicular streets: six broad avenues running 
east to west, and numerous smaller north-south 
throughways. The resulting blocks were about 
five times as long as they were wide. A regular 
street plan was nothing new—nearby Selinous 
had operated under a similar plan since the second 
quarter of the sixth century at least, and such 


9.4, 9.5 Akragas, 
Temple of Olympian 
Zeus: plan and model. 
c. 480-406 Bce. 
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of Akragas in the 

5th century sce. The 
town’s citadel is to 
the northeast; the sea 
is a short distance to 
the south. 


9.7 (below) Naxos 

in Sicily, plan of the 
Classical city with the 
older streets marked 
in burgundy. 


features even earlier. What was new, however, 

was the thoroughness with which city planners 
were realizing their ambitions. At Akragas, the 

city plan dates to the later sixth century, but was 
fully executed only in the fifth [9.6]. It included 

a building for citizen assemblies, containing 

rings of concentric benches. As the philosopher 
Empedokles put it, the people of Akragas “devoted 
themselves to luxury like there was no tomorrow, 


but built as if they would live forever.” 
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The new urbanism caught on. Hieron 
of Syracuse, for instance, first deported the 
population of Sicilian Naxos in 476 (see box 
opposite) then rebuilt the town on a ratio of 
1:4: each block was four times as long as it was 
wide, and each contained four houses of equal 
size. As usual, civic spaces interrupted this 
regular grid [9.7]. This kind of thoroughgoing 
grid plan was adopted in the Aegean by the 
architect Hippodamos of Miletos, who may 
have put it into practice in his home city—rebuilt 
after being destroyed by the Persians—but 
certainly did at Piraeus and at the Athenian 
settlement of Thourioi, founded in 444/443. 
Rather misleadingly, this modified version of 
West Greek urbanism has come to be known 
as a Hippodamian plan. It is more likely that 
Hippodamos modified the grid by standardizing 
residential units (the houses themselves, as 
opposed to the size of the lot) and regularizing the 
zoning of sanctuaries and markets. In doing so he 
may have been motivated by democratic ideology: 
both Thourioi and Piraeus were Athenian towns, 
and the ideal of an equal allotment for all was 
basic to Athenian politics in these years. 


ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE 


The Temple of Zeus at Olympia 

After the Battle of Plataia, the Greeks are said 
to have sworn an oath not to rebuild any of 
the sanctuaries desecrated by the Persians. The 
Athenians certainly did little for the Akropolis 
in years to come, but most cities disregarded 
the Oath of Plataia pretty quickly —if they ever 
really took it in the first place. Overall, the fifth 
century was a time of heavy state investment 
in sanctuaries. 

At Olympia, Zeus finally received a temple of 
his own. The impetus for construction was the 
conquest of nearby Pisa c. 470 by Elis, which 
controlled the sanctuary. The architect was an 
Elean named Libon. He designed the temple in 
the Doric order with a standard ground plan; it 
was, when complete, the largest temple on the 
mainland, 27.7 x 64.1 meters (89 x 210 ft). As 
was customary in this period, the number of 
columns on the sides is one more than double 
that on the front: here, the peristyle runs 6 x 13 
[9.9]. Columns are now taller and more slender 


Coins of Sicilian Naxos 


After the tyrants of Syracuse fell in 

the 460s, the original inhabitants of 
Naxos made their way home. They 
commemorated their return with a new 
issue of silver coins on the Attic standard, 
amongst the finest products of Early 
Classical Greek art [9.8 a, b]. Like the 
coins of Syracuse, they bore a profile 
head on the obverse: the god Dionysos, 
patron of the island of Naxos back in the 
Aegean, whence some of the original 
settlers had come. The god is crowned 
with vine leaves and elaborately coiffed, 
his beard a spade-shaped mass of close- 
set lines (Early Classical artists loved this 
effect); a border of dots exists mainly 

so that the god’s head may overlap it. 
The reverse continued the theme, with a 


splendidly foreshortened satyr (perhaps 
inspired by Athenian vase paintings) 
leaning heavily on one arm. Such 
frontality is unprecedented in Greek 
coinage. The satyr’s pose is an elegant 
arrangement of uprights and angles 
(rotate the picture to look at it from 
different angles and you will see different 
patterns emerge) echoing the letters of 
the inscription: Naxion, “of Naxos.” 

The overall effect is a balance of 
tradition and novelty fully appropriate to 
the refoundation of a city state: old and 
new, Dionysos and the satyr, are literally 
flip sides of the same coin. As often, 
coins are a way to “brand” the city. Now, 
however, style has become as important 
as iconography in achieving that end. 


9.8 a, b Four-drachma coin of 
Sicilian Naxos. Silver; c. 460 BcE. 
Front: head of Dionysos; back: 
satyr with a wine cup. 


than in the Archaic period, and Doric capitals 
have become straighter. The material was local 
limestone coated with stucco to imitate marble, 
and brightly painted in red and blue. The Temple 
of Zeus must have been completed by 457, when 
the Spartans dedicated a golden shield on the roof 
to commemorate a military victory over Athens: a 
precious fixed point in sculptural chronology. 

Marble sculpture filled the pediments. The 
external metopes were blank, but inside the 
peristyle carved marble metopes ranged six to a 
side over the porches. The reason for this unusual 
placement remains unclear; it may have seemed 
that the pediments would have overshadowed 
metopes on the exterior. 
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9.9 Olympia, Temple 
of Zeus: plan and 
sculptural program. 
Before 457 sce. 
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The carving style throughout favors large 
masses over surface detail, with doughy folds of 
drapery used to model volumes and frame figures. 
These folds come in three basic varieties; their use 
at Olympia typifies the Early Classical style. First, 
motion lines stream off the body to suggest rapid 
movement. For instance, the struggling woman 
in 9.16 strikes a pose that, in itself, is nearly 
static: but the cloth that spreads between her legs 
suggests a dramatic recoil. Second, modeling lines 
run in long curves over a surface to emphasize 
volume: see the mantle of the river god in 9.15, 
especially where the folds model the calf. Third, 
chain lines hang from two or more points like 
swagging, or a chain held with one end in either 
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9.10 Olympia, 
Temple of Zeus: 
Metopes 7 to 12 

(east porch). H. 1.6m 
(5 ft 3 in.). Marble; 
before 457 sce. The 
Labors of Herakles: 
(7) Erymanthian 

Boar; (8) Horses of 
Diomedes; (9) Cattle of 
Geryon; (10) Apples of 
the Hesperides; 

(11) Cerberus; 

(12) Augean Stables. 


9.11 Olympia, 
Temple of Zeus: 
Metope 3. H. 1.6m 
(5 ft 3 in.). Marble; 
before 457 sce. 
From the west porch: 
Herakles bringing 
the Symphalian birds 
to Athena. 


hand (they are sometimes called “catenaries,” 
from the Latin word catena, “chain”). Pinned 
at the shoulders, the peplos is a garment ideally 
suited to such lines. These lines suggest weight, 
but they can also model broad surfaces that face 
the beholder. For instance, in 9.11 the sculptor has 
tucked Athena’s skirts under her bottom in order 
to produce a series of sagging chain lines that also 
model the volume of her left leg. At Olympia, 
these lines run in broad sweeps, creating an effect 
of grand simplicity and solidity. But it is necessary 
to qualify this statement, and for a simple reason: 
at least some sculptures remain unfinished. The 
hair of many figures is a smooth mass; in some 
cases, one or two locks have been carefully carved, 
probably by the master sculptor to demonstrate 
a pattern for assistants to complete. They never 
did so—which means that the absence of surface 
pattern, the smooth simplicity, may be more 
pronounced than originally intended. 

Style aside, three features of the Olympia 
sculptures stand out: the treatment of narrative, 


9.12 (right) Olympia, 
Temple of Zeus: 
Metope 10. H. 1.6m 
(5 ft 3 in.). Marble; 
before 457 sce. 

From the east porch: 
Herakles holds up the 
sky with Athena’s 
help, as Atlas brings 
him the Apples of 
the Hesperides. 

For Herakles’ pose, 
compare the 
Telamons in 9.4. 
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both in individual scenes and in the overall 
ensemble; the integration of sculpture with 
architecture; and the emphasis on psychological 
drama. These features are all connected. 

We shall track them first in the carved metopes, 
then in the pediments. 

The metopes, 1.6 meters square (5 ft 3 in. 
square), were all devoted to a single theme: the 
Twelve Labors of Herakles [9.10-9.12]. The 
Athenian Treasury at Delphi (see Chapter 7) 
provides some precedent for this unified program, 
and indeed for the theme itself (appropriate to 
Olympia in any event, since Herakles was credited 
with laying out the sanctuary). But the Olympia 
sculptors were unusually ambitious. They made a 
conscious effort to establish narrative continuity 
across the sequence. We follow the hero through 
his career, from his first labor as a beardless youth, 
killing the Nemean Lion, to his last superhuman 
efforts, retrieving the Apples of the Hesperides 
and drawing the hound Cerberus up from Hades. 
Athena offers help in some panels, and she too 


ages from a young maiden in the “early” Lion 
panel to a mature woman in the “late” Atlas 
scene (9.12). Some panels lay great emphasis 
on psychological states, chiefly through the use 
of expressive poses and careful organization of 
the figures’ lines of sight. In the Atlas scene, for 
instance, Herakles suffers stoically, in marked 
contrast to the easy stance of Athena; in the scene 
of Herakles presenting the Stymphalian birds 
to Athena, the only action is the goddess’s gesture 
of pleasure. 

Alongside this emphasis on characterization 
and integrated narrative, there was an effort 
to integrate depicted and architectural space. 
Compositions resolve into clear masses, with 
painted backgrounds of blue and red accentuating 
the figures. Carving is deep —about 30 centimeters 
(12 in.)—and figures often stand at an angle to 
the back plane of the relief, giving the illusion of 
even greater depth; the Archaic habit of aligning 
figures with the front plane of the relief block 
is long gone. In Metope 3, for instance (9.11), 
Athena sits on a rock and twists her body to 


9.13 Olympia, temple of Zeus: pediments. 

H. (center) 3.3 m (10 ft 10 in.), W. 26m 

(85 ft 4 in.). Marble (figures); before 457 Bce. 

(a) east pediment: preparations for the race of 
Pelops and Oinomaos; (b) west pediment: battle of 
Lapiths and Centaurs. 


receive the Stymphalian birds. In several scenes, 
moreover, Herakles interacts dramatically with 
the architectural setting. When he holds up the sky 
in the Atlas panel (9.12), he seems to bend beneath 
the weight of the entire architrave (Athena stands 
behind him, doing the real lifting but with a single 
hand), even as the three upright figures (frontal, 
profile, three-quarters) mimic a triglyph. When 
Herakles cleans the Augean stables (Metope 12), 
he looks almost as though he were trying to pry 
loose a triglyph—repeating, in fact, the gesture 

of the real workmen who put the stone into place 
in the building (see 11.10). When he drags up 
Cerberus (Metope 11), he seems to lift a lintel 
block. It is as though, in performing his labors, 
Herakles were building the temple; or, rather, 

as though the construction of the temple were 
literally a Herculean task. 

Both pediments center on a god [9.13 a, b]. 
Figures are massive, up to 3.3 meters (ro ft ro in.) 
tall. On the east, Zeus presides over preparations 
for a chariot race between the hero Pelops and 
King Oinomaos of Pisa for the hand of the latter’s 


a: east pediment 


b: west pediment 


Te a en cc 
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9.14 (above) 
Olympia, Temple of 
Zeus: central group of 
the east pediment. 
H. (central figure) 
3.15 m (10 ft 4 in.). 
Marble; before 

457 sce. The exact 
arrangement of the 
figures is fiercely 
controversial: who 
should stand to 
Zeus’ right? 


daughter, Hippodameia [9.14]. The god stands 


at the axis, flanked by Pelops and Oinomaos, 
who are flanked in turn by the bride and her 
mother. These five upright masses align with the 
triglyphs and columns immediately below. Round 
about are horses and chariots and grooms, with 
sinuous personifications of the local rivers in the 
corners [9.15]. 

This race was the mythical origin of the 
Olympic Games, at which the chariot contest was 
the premier event (see Chapter 7). According to 
one popular version, Pelops won by cheating, but 
here the trick receives the endorsement of Zeus 
himself: although his head is missing, it is clear 
that the god turns away from Oinomaos and 
toward the young hero. This story may have been 
particularly appealing to Elis, enemy of Pisa and 
builder of the temple, for it implied that 

what counts as fair play at Olympia is 
not for such Pisans as Oinomaos to 
decide, but for Zeus himself. In this 
light, it may be significant that 
the pediment overlooked 
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what was believed to be the ruins of Oinomaos’ 
palace, while behind it stood Pelops’ tomb. By 
telling this story, the pediment reminded visitors 
that Zeus declared Olympia’s independence from 
Pisa on this very spot. 

If the east pediment is all about the oversight 
of chariot races, the west is about the mutual 
obligation of guests and hosts—a theme 
appropriate to one of the Greek world’s major 
centers of pilgrimage. More specifically, it shows 
the fate of bad guests: the moment when the 
Centaurs, invited to a Lapith wedding, rise up in a 
drunken rout and attack the wives and daughters 
of their hosts [9.16]. By the fifth century the 
Centaurs had become the masculine counterparts 
of the feminine Amazons: catchalls for everything 
barbarous and uncivilized. This comparison, 
however — Centaurs and Amazons—underscores 
an important point. The Centaurs’ crime is not 
that they are perpetrating violence against women, 
for such an act could be considered heroic in other 
contexts, as when Theseus carries off the Amazon 
Antiope (8.23). Rather, the crime consists in the 


9.15 (left) Olympia, Temple of 
Zeus: corner figure from the east 
pediment. L. 2.3 m (7 ft 7 in.). 
Marble; before 457 sce. Generally 
believed to represent one of the two 
rivers that flow past the sanctuary. 


violation of the rules of hospitality. The Centaurs 
are bad guests: it is not violence as such, but 
misdirected violence that is uncivilized in Greek 
eyes. This pediment is a supreme expression of 
the idea, as the shaggy horse—men, their faces 
contorted with bestial snarls, try to take what is 
not theirs. The humans, by comparison, strain and 
struggle but retain self-control. Over the fray rises 
Apollo, impassive, magnificent in his frontality, 
gesturing to stage left to show his favor of the 
human side [9.17]. A mantle snakes around his 
shoulders and arms; originally painted red, it will 
have made the figure even more striking. God of 
the Ionians and of Delphi, Apollo was himself 
a visitor of sorts at Olympia, a Dorian shrine of 
Zeus: if nothing else, he reminds pilgrims of how 
to behave. The west pediment faced the entrance 
to the sanctuary and Apollo’s gesture has the 
additional function of a signpost, pointing visitors 
around to the north side of the temple in the 
direction of Zeus’ altar (see 7.2 for a plan 
of Olympia). 

The combination of a frontal, divine figure 
at center with flanking groups in profile was a 


9.16 Olympia, Temple of Zeus: 


west pediment. H. 2.35 m 
(7 ft 9 in.). Marble; before 457 BcE. 


basic principle of pedimental composition in the 
sixth and early fifth centuries; we have seen it at 
Corfu, in the Temple of Artemis, and at Aegina, 
in the Temple of Aphaia. Over time, the general 
trend is toward a unified narrative. Where the 
Corfu pediment combined multiple moments of 
a single myth with non-narrative felines, in the 
second half of the sixth century it becomes normal 
to show a single moment, a single space, and a 
single incident. This cohesion entails purging 
the pediment of non-narrative elements, such as 
Corfu’s felines. But the basic contrast between 
center and flanks remained. 

Fifth-century pediments introduce a new 
wrinkle: the central, upright figure is understood 
to be invisible to the other characters in the scene. 
What is visible to the audience is not visible to the 
characters in the drama. At Aegina, for instance, 
the fighters at Troy take no notice of Athena 
(8.25); they do not see her. At Olympia, Zeus and 
Apollo are visible to us, the audience, but to no 
one else in the pediment. Or almost no one: on 
the east pediment an old man, a seer, reacts 
with astonishment at what transpires at the 


9.17 Olympia, Temple of Zeus: 
west pediment. H. 2.8 m (9 ft 2 in.). 
Marble; before 457 sce. Apollo. 


Lapith woman fending off a Centaur. 
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9.18 Olympia, 
Temple of Zeus: east 
pediment. H. 1.38 m 
(4 ft 6 in.). Marble; 
before 457 sce. 

A seer gazes in 
wonder at Zeus. 


center [9.18]. Gifted with second sight, he sees 


Zeus, perhaps even the future; a counterpart on 
the left, the side of Pelops, is altogether calmer. 
In these cases, the narrative is unified, but there 
is a split between the central deity and the 
action to either side. The mortal characters 

are blind to the gods in their midst; but the 
beholder, standing as it were in a different 
world, sees everything. 


Temple E at Selinous 

The Olympia sculptures were widely influential. 
At Selinous, for instance, the so-called Temple E 
of c. 450 followed Olympia’s lead by placing 
six carved metopes over the porches. In plan 
this enormous temple combined the back room 
of the Sicilian tradition with the back porch of 
the mainland, for a total of four rooms; this 
innovation required extra columns along the 
flanks, each nearly 2.3 meters (7 ft 6 in.) in 
diameter, with angle contraction. Stylistically 
as well there is a clear debt, notably in the faces, 
the severity of the textures, and the simple 
compositions with big, legible gestures. 
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Many details, however, are distinctly old- 
fashioned. Unlike Olympia, for instance, figures 
tend to stand flush to the background plane of 
the relief, while drapery tends to fall in the stiff 
zigzags of the Late Archaic style. In these respects 
the metopes resemble Athenian vases more closely 
than the Olympia sculptures, and indeed such 
imports would have been more accessible to the 
average stoneworker than any temple across the 
sea. Maybe the compositions were designed by 
someone who had seen Olympia, but executed by 
masons who had not. 

Technically, moreover, there is an important 
difference between Selinous and Olympia. In 
the absence of good stone, Sicilian sculptors 
adopted the expedient of using imported marble 
for exposed flesh, and local limestone for the rest 
of the panel, a technique called akrolithic. One 
metope shows a scene from the Iliad, when Hera 
seduces Zeus in order to distract him while other 
gods give aid to the Greeks [9.19]. The god sits on 
a rock to represent Mount Ida, and plays footsie 
with his wife. He has the dandified hairstyle of the 
time, with braids wrapped round the skull and 


9.19, 9.20 Selinous, Temple E: metopes. H. 1.62 m (5 ft 4 in.). 
Limestone and marble; c. 450 sce. Left: Hera seducing Zeus. 
Right: Artemis killing Aktaion with his own hounds. 


tied over the forehead; compare the Artemision 
Zeus (see 9.28, 9.29). Hera withdraws her veil in 
the standard gesture of a bride on her wedding 
night; veils and cloth are the medium of the 
goddess’s miraculous appearance before our eyes 
(see also p. 239). Here the chain folds of the veil 
model nothing at all, but are merely decorative. 
Another panel shows the death of the huntsman 
Aktaion, who offended Artemis and was turned 
into a deer, then torn to shreds by his own hounds 
[9.20]. The basic composition derives from the 
Augean stables metope at Olympia, although there 
is none of the latter’s clever play with frames. The 
pose, meanwhile, recalls that of Harmodios (8.3) 
a generation previously. Artemis is a typical Early 
Classical female, clad in her peplos, but with a 
subtle psychological depth: a tight-lipped smile as 
she observes the dogs suggests grim satisfaction. 


The Ludovisi Throne 

Most architectural sculpture decorated temples. 

An exception is a highly unusual relief known 

as the Ludovisi Throne [9.21-9.23]; the name is 

traditional and derives from an old art collection. 
In fact, this I-shaped slab was not a throne at 

all but a sort of balustrade or parapet. It almost 

certainly sheltered an offering pit in the Temple 

of Aphrodite at Lokri-on-the-West, in the “toe” 


of Italy. The large central panel shows the birth 
of Aphrodite from the sea: the Seasons (the heads 
of which are missing) throw a blanket round her 
while raising her by the arms. (See box below.) 
When in place above a pit, Aphrodite will have 
seemed to rise out of the ground: her emergence 
from the sea is also, in a way, a birth from the 
body of Mother Earth (compare 14.38). 


The Birth of Aphrodite 


This sixth-century poem tells the same story as the central 
panel of the Ludovisi Throne. 


I will sing of stately Aphrodite, gold-crowned and beautiful, 
whose dominion is the walled cities of all sea-set Cyprus. 

There the moist breath of the western wind wafted her over the 
waves of the loud-moaning sea in soft foam, and there the gold- 
crowned Hours welcomed her joyously. They clothed her with 
heavenly garments: on her head they put a fine, well-wrought 
crown of gold, and in her pierced ears they hung ornaments 

of orichalc and precious gold, and adorned her with golden 
necklaces over her soft neck and snow-white breasts, jewels 
which the gold-crowned Hours wear themselves whenever they 
go to their father’s house to join the lovely dances of the gods. 
And when they had fully decked her, they brought her to the 
gods, who welcomed her when they saw her, giving her their 
hands. Each one of them prayed that he might lead her home to 
be his wedded wife, so greatly were they amazed at the beauty 
of violet-crowned Cytherea. 


Homeric Hymn 6, To Aphrodite, tr. Evelyn-White 
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9.21, 9.22, 9.23 
Architectural relief, 
probably from the 
Temple of Aphrodite 
at Lokri-on-the- 
West ("the Ludovisi 
Throne”). H. at 
corner 84 cm 

(2 ft 9 in.). Marble; 

c. 470 sce. Above: 
birth of Aphrodite from 
the sea; right: flute 
girl; far right: woman 
burning incense. 


Two shorter sides frame the birth scene at 


right angles. One shows a heavily muffled woman 
burning incense in Aphrodite’s honor. The other 
shows a naked flute girl—a real anomaly at a time 
when female nudity was all but unknown in Greek 
sculpture. She may be a temple prostitute, a woman 
whose body was in service to the goddess, but the 
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point is debated. Whatever her exact role, the result 
is a simple three-part composition: on one side, the 
body exposed to view (the flute girl); on the other 
side, the body concealed (the muffled woman); in 
between, the miraculous appearance of a semi- 
clad, semi-nude goddess. As if to emphasize the 
importance of clothing, the two Seasons wear the 


The Lokrian Maidens 


The western Greeks tend to fall off the 
radar in considerations of the Classical 
world. But they were just as Greek as 

the people of Athens and Sparta. They 


Feminine rituals figure prominently, 
centering around the myth of 
Persephone’s abduction by Hades—a 
tale of fertility and regeneration, but 


9.24 Votive plaque from the sanctuary 

of Persephone at Lokri-on-the-West. 

H. 25.4 cm (10 in.). Clay; c. 470 Bce. Goddess 
with wonder-child in basket. For close-set, 
wavy folds, compare 9.21 and 9.26. 


deserve study, not least because they 
complicate our view of Greek society. 
The town of Lokri-on-the-West, in the 
toe of Italy, is a good example. Here 


women enjoyed a degree of freedom and of puberty, marriage, the loss 
of virginity, childbirth, 
Aegean. Their special status left traces in death. They suggest the 


social prominence that was rare in the 


the archaeological record. 

From Lokri’s sanctuary of Persephone 
comes a remarkable series of votive 
plaques in terracotta: baked earth for an 


earth goddess [9.24]. Stylistically they are | reenactments, of the great 
events of myth. This world 
of feminine ritual, while hugely 


pure Early Classical, with big chins, thick- 
lidded eyes, expressive poses, and the 
occasional landscape element. Drapery 


survive on some examples, a reminder of 
the vivid color that once characterized so 
much Greek art. 


two basic types of Greek feminine attire: a khiton 
on the one side, a peplos on the other. 

Aphrodite’s appearance is unabashedly erotic, 
as befits the goddess of sexual love. The sculptor 
achieves the illusion of a body beneath shimmering 
cloth through close-set, fluid modeling lines that 
seem to stream off like water. But there is more to 
the rendering of drapery than sexiness—more, even, 
than such technical terms as “modeling lines” can 
capture. For, in this case, the rendering of drapery 
enriches the mythological narrative. Aphrodite 
becomes progressively more visible as the eye 
follows her upward motion from the bottom of the 
panel to the top. The receiving blanket hides her 
lower body behind chain folds; the thinnest of thin 
garments veils her torso and breasts; wet tresses 
lead the eye to the bare, upturned face. The goddess 
literally becomes visible before our eyes while yet 
remaining veiled. In this way, clothing in general, 
and modeling lines in particular, become ways to 


mass-produced offerings seem to have 
marked important transitions in the 
lives of women, such as the onset 


concrete terms in which 
Lokrian women understood 
the defining events of their 
lives: as analogs, or even 


important in the Greek world, is often 
falls in straight, heavy lines, or in close-set invisible in the male-dominated visual 
folds that model the body. Traces of paint arts. Lokri was not unique: similar 
plaques have recently been discovered 
in Sicily, at modern Francavilla di Sicilia 
on the slopes of Mount Aetna. 


also of sexual violence and loss. These 


think about the visibility of gods: we never see the 
divine but through a medium, such as cloth or stone. 
(See box above.) 
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The Delphi Charioteer 
The Sicilian tyrants craved status in mainland 
eyes, pouring money into athletic competition at 
the great Panhellenic games, and commissioning 
victory odes from the top Aegean poets, including 
Pindar and Bacchylides. (See box p. 240.) These 
odes were performed at public festivals, gifts from 
the tyrant to his town. As visible counterparts to 
these lyrics, the victors put chariots on the city’s 
coins (5.25): again, a complete identification of 
the tyrant and the state. They would also dedicate 
costly monuments at Delphi and Olympia. 
Hieron won the chariot victory at Delphi 
twice in the 470s, and his brother Polyzalos 
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Pindar on the Battle of Himera 


In this passage, the poet Pindar discusses the great battles of 
Salamis and Plataia, Himera and Cumae. Note how he compares 
Gelon and Hieron, “Deinomenes’ sons,” to the cities of Athens 
and Sparta. It is as though the two brothers were somehow ona 
par with a pair of powerful city states. 


[Mentioning] Salamis shall win me 

The thanks of the Athenians for payment; 

And in Sparta, the battles before Cithaeron [that is, Plataia], 
For there the Medes gave way with their bended bows: 

But by Himera’s well-watered banks 

A song composed for Deinomenes’ sons, 

That their valor earned 

When the hosts of their enemies gave way. 


Pindar, Pythian 1; 470 BCE; tr. Bowra 


commissioned a bronze statue group to stand 


east of Apollo’s temple; the date is controversial 
but must fall roughly between 475 and 466. It 
will have represented a four-horse chariot 
with driver and grooms. An inscription on 
the base states that Polyzalos erected the 
monument as lord of Gela. When the 
tyranny collapsed in 466, the Geloans 
replaced this text with more neutral 
o, language. But they left the group 
in place. Moreover, both Gela 
and Syracuse continued 
s to put chariots on their 
coins after the tyrants’ 
fall. The newly liberated 
towns did not wholly repudiate their former 
rulers. Rather, the glory of their victories now 
belonged to the cities as part of their heritage. 
Chariot racing, the most aristocratic of pastimes, 
was becoming co-opted. 

A statue of a charioteer is traditionally 
associated with this group, although some 
scholars doubt the connection [9.25]. Since the 
chariot will have hidden most of the charioteer’s 


9.25 (left) Charioteer from the sanctuary 

of Apollo at Delphi, part of a large victory 
monument. H. 1.8 m (5ft 11 in.). Bronze; c. 475- 
c. 466 sce. Usually associated with a base bearing 
an inscription naming Polyzalos of Gela, although 
the connection has recently been disputed. 


body, the sculptor has simply elongated his legs to 
make him stand taller. He has also been flagrantly 
inconsistent in rendering the garment: where the 
chariot hid the lower body, he put in less detail, 
so the fine crinkly cloth at the shoulders becomes 
thick and heavy below the waist. 

The pose is stiff and old-fashioned, without 
contrapposto. Attention focuses on the face, 
no longer smiling in the Archaic manner, but 
impassive. Every eyelash is picked out in foil; 
the locks over the ears are cast separately; a 
victor’s band, with silver inlay, crowns his 
brow. The heavy chin, oval face, and full lips are 
characteristic of the Early Classical style; compare 
the kouros from Akragas (8.4). 

Taken together, the Ludovisi Throne and the 
Delphi Charioteer reveal the diversity of Early 
Classical sculpture: the one is all drama and 
surface flash, the other reserved and a touch 
old-fashioned. Moreover, both underscore the 
importance of the Greek West in these years: 
Sicily and Italy were central to Greek cultural life. 


The Motya Youth 
These features all combine in a remarkable marble 
statue from the town of Motya in western Sicily 
[9.26]. It represents an assertive young man in 
a long robe, with a broad ribbon tied around 
his chest. Most scholars take him to represent a 
charioteer, although he may equally represent a 
victor in a musical contest. In style he combines 
features from different periods, making his date 
uncertain. The hairstyle suggests the early 470s 
(compare 8.3, 8.26); the garment seems to build 
on later works, such as the Ludovisi Throne 
(9.21) or the Lokrian plaques (9.24); the pose is a 
modified contrapposto that seems closer to mid- 
century (contrast the Delphi Charioteer, 9.25, 
and compare Oinomaos from the east pediment 
of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, 9.14). 

The main source of visual interest is the play 
of surface and depth in drapery. The statue is a 
veritable orgy of modeling lines. Comparison with 
Samian korai of the previous century is instructive 
(6.3). Once again we have a long garment with 
close-set vertical folds, but now those folds swell 
and fall to suggest an underlying body. Even more 
than on the little votive from Kalymnos (6.20), 
there is an explicit eroticism to this play. The 
diaphanous garment seems to reveal every pucker 


9.26 (right) Youth 
found at the 
Carthaginian site 
of Motya, perhaps 
originally from 
Selinous. H. 1.61 m 
(5 ft 3% in.). Parian 
Marble; c. 450 sce. 
Usually said to be a 
charioteer, but the 
costume more closely 
resembles those of 
musicians, actors, and 
reciters of poetry. The 
holes in the chest are 


for a metal attachment 
(now lost) representing 
the knotted tassels 
of the ribbon. For 

the pose, compare 
Oinomaos in 9.14. 


and bulge; the ribbon is wrapped so tightly that 
the flesh billows out over its edge. The whole 
body, in short, is veiled —but only in order that it 
may seem to strain at its confines, literally bursting 
with vitality. 

Motya was a Carthaginian town, but the 
statue is clearly of Greek manufacture. It closely 
resembles the sculptures of Temple E at Selinous, 
only some 40 kilometers (25 miles) away. 

The Carthaginians may have carried it off when 
they conquered Selinous and other Greek towns 
in 409, although the possibility that it was a 
local commission remains open. Perhaps, like 
the Karaburun lord (9.1), the Motya Youth is 
evidence of Greek craftsmen working for non- 
Greek neighbors. Divisions of ethnicity and 
culture may not have been clear-cut in antiquity. 


The Taras Goddess 

The Classical was stylistically diverse as well. 
Greek artists were not robots following the latest 
trends by rote. On the contrary, they were perfectly 
capable of mixing and manipulating styles as 

they saw fit. Athenian prize amphorae (7.12) 

and coins (8.12) were deliberately old-fashioned. 

A majestic goddess from Taras (modern Taranto) 
is another example of the same tendency, known as 
“archaizing” [9.27]. In this case the subtly modeled 
face suggests a date well after the east pediment 

of the Aphaia temple on Aegina. The hair and 
clothing, however, avoid the simplicity of the Early 
Classical in favor of fussy patterning that recalls 
the Akropolis korai (6.15), while the majestic 


9.27 (below) Seated 
goddess from Taranto 
(ancient Taras). 

H. 1.51 m (4 ft 11% in.). 
Marble; c. 470-c. 460 BcE. 
Compare 6.2, 6.23, 6.29. 
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9.28 Zeus hurling a 
thunderbolt, from 
the sea off Cape 
Artemision in 
Greece: profile. Attic. 
H. 2.1 m (6 ft 11 in,); 


W. 2.09 m (6 ft 10 in.). 


Bronze; c. 460- 

450 BcE. Sometimes 
thought to represent 
Poseidon, god of the 
sea. The pose is an 
updated version of 
the old “smiting” god 
(compare 3.30, 3.31, 
6.21, 6.32, 8.2). 


pose recalls seated figures of the mid-sixth century 
(6.2, 6.23). Such conservatism may have seemed 
appropriate to the dignity of a goddess. 

The implications for the relative chronology of 
Greek art are significant. It is unrealistic to assume 
that style develops in smooth, orderly progression, 
just as it is unrealistic to imagine Greek craftsmen 
were mindlessly obeying some evolutionary law. 
What they wanted to show was inseparable from 
how they showed it; style, in drapery or pose or 
anatomy, was meaningful. 


Groups 

Returning to the mainland, the first half of the 
fifth century witnessed an important shift in 
dedicatory practices at sanctuaries. Assertive 
civic governments increasingly 
outstripped private 
individuals in making 
fancy gifts to the 

gods. State-sponsored 
statue groups, often of 
bronze, became a favored way to 
commemorate a military victory or 
offer thanks. Instead of just dedicating 
captured arms, the city would transform some 
of the plunder into a bronze sculptural dedication. 
As a result, multi-figure statue groups appeared 

at such sanctuaries as Delphi and Olympia. 
Unfortunately, none of these groups survives 

to the present day; we have only a handful of 
statue bases and descriptions in ancient literature. 
Even from this meager evidence it is clear that 

big changes were afoot. Although simple rows 

of figures did not disappear, now statues could 

be staggered one behind another, or ranged on a 
C-shaped base in order to enclose the viewer and 
intensify the effect of presence. Where an Archaic 
kouros had stood aloof in its own little world, the 
new statue groups could interact spatially with 
their beholders as never before. Even if none of 
the originals survive, this principle is important: 
now more than ever, sculptors were immersing 
spectators in artificial environments. 


The Artemision God 

A new and more dramatic interaction with 
beholders characterizes many individual statues 
as well, for example a striking bronze Zeus 
dredged from the sea off Cape Artemision at 
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the northern tip of Euboia [9.28, 9.29]. A recent 
analysis of the statue’s clay core has shown it 

to be of Attic manufacture, so we can be sure 
that whoever made it had looked at Harmodios 
and Aristogeiton. But where the Tyrant Slayers 
charged at the beholder like “a great light” 
flashing, Zeus prepares to hurl a thunderbolt in 
our direction. Comparison with the Late Archaic 
statuette from Ugento is instructive (8.2). The 
Artemision sculptor has elongated the left arm to 
nearly simian length and modified its position: no 
longer flexed, as at Ugento, it juts forward like 
an arrow. In this way he makes the Zeus project 
more forcefully into the space of the beholder. If 
Archaic statues often seemed separate from their 


9.29 Zeus from 
the sea off Cape 
Artemision in 
Greece: three- 
quarters view. 


viewers, as if behind an invisible wall, now that 
wall has been breached. 

But the Artemision god was meant to be 
seen from multiple viewpoints. Forceful and 
projective in a three-quarters view, he is flat and 
diagrammatic from the side. In this view, the third 
dimension seems to vanish; the combination of 
profile face, frontal torso, and radiating limbs 
makes him seem as flat as a stick figure on a 
Geometric pot. For someone moving around the 
statue, these two effects, flat and projective, tend 
to alternate. Subtle details emerge to complicate 
the initial impression: the torso is not really flat, 
but twists markedly; the thunderbolt was not held 
parallel to the extended arm, but at something 
like a 45° angle; the rear foot points away from 
the body as it pushes off; a subtle contrapposto 
underlies everything. Zeus is at once a clear, 
comprehensible body and a dynamic, even 
threatening, godhead. The Greeks sometimes 
called him “the wielder of bright lightning,” 
flashing clear and radiant; but he was also god of 
dark storm clouds, menacing and obscure. It is 


as though the sculptor had combined these two 
aspects into a single, magnificent whole. 


Argive Sculpture and the Riace Bronzes 
Along with Athens, Aegina and Argos were 
important centers of sculptural production. 
Aegina was especially famous for its bronzes; 
sadly, little survives, and conquest by Athens in 
457 ruined the island’s sculpture industry. The 


Argive school would be dominated by the sculptor 9-30 Roman version 


of the Spear Bearer of 
Polykleitos. Marble, 
after a bronze original 
of c. 440 BCE. 


Polykleitos (active c. 450-c. 410), who worked 
almost exclusively in bronze and specialized 

in athletes. The originals are lost, but Roman 
versions of some works survive. Polykleitos 


managed to combine the blockiness and 
timelessness of the kouros type with the 
new developments in pose and anatomy. 
He worked out a new system of proportions 
for the rendering of the body, which he 
wrote up in a book, now lost. A 
great deal of ink has been spilled 
over this proportional system, but 
the surviving Roman statues are 
unreliable and, in any event, 
the basic idea was not new: 
as we have seen, canons and 
grids were basic to Archaic 
sculptural practice. 

The showpiece of the 
Polykleitean canon was 
the Doryphoros, or Spear 
Bearer, known in numerous 
Roman versions (such as 
[9.30]). The statue retains 
from the kouros type a certain 
ambiguity between stillness 
and movement, along with a 
heavy, foursquare physique. But 
where kouroi centered weight 
over the legs and were rigidly 
symmetrical, Polykleitos seems 
to have distributed weight 
unevenly and organized 
his poses around carefully 
calibrated symmetries and 
asymmetries. On the Spear 
Bearer, there is a basic 
asymmetry between the 
left and right sides: flexed 
limbs versus straight 
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9.31, 9.32 Warriors 
A (left) and B (right), 
from the sea off Riace 
Marina in southern 
Italy. H. 1.98 m 

(6 ft 6 in.), 1.97 m 

(6 ft 5% in.). Bronze 
with copper, silver, 
and ivory; c. 450- 

c. 440 sce. Both figures 
originally held swords 
and shields. Argos is 
the most likely place 
of manufacture. 


ones. Yet a deeper symmetry underlies this 
contrast: the straight right leg and flexed left arm 
both bear weight, while the flexed left leg and 
straight right arm do not. Thus, the right shoulder 
drops, as does the left hip; the left shoulder rises, 
as does the right hip. The body twists in its stride, 
hip pivoting to the left, head to the right. In this 
way, a mobile, dynamic figure resolves into a 
static pattern. This pairing of opposites — moving 
and still, fleeting and eternal—is a basic feature 

of early Greek sculpture. It characterized kouroi; 
it characterized the Artemision god; now it 
characterizes Polykleitos’ showpiece. In each case, 
sculpture brings the supernatural, even the divine, 
into the everyday. 

Two original works of Argive sculpture have 
survived to the present day; a tourist found in 
them in 1972 in the waters off Riace Marina 
in southern Italy. Although there is no reason 
to suppose that these statues have any direct 
connection to Polykleitos, it is safe to say that 
they are amongst the most magnificent works 
of art to have survived from all of Classical 
antiquity [9.31, 9.32]. Each represents a 
mature man with a weapon (probably a 
sword, not a spear as in some restorations) 
in the right hand and shield in the left; the 
weapons have not survived. Their identities 
remain a mystery, although there has been 
no shortage of speculation; it is conventional 
to call them Warrior A and Warrior B. They 
must originally have been votive statues in a 
sanctuary, presumably part of a large narrative 
group; a work of such scale was probably a civic 
dedication. Warrior A retains both eyes, the 
lashes cut from foil, the lips and nipples inlaid 
with copper, the teeth flashing silver (see 0.5). 
Warrior B has lost his helmet and one eye and 
was repaired in Roman times; the metal of the 
right arm contains lead and must be 
a replacement. 

Widespread disagreement over the origin 
and date of these figures has proved something 
of an embarrassment to Classical archaeology: 
confronted with a perfect test case, the experts 
could not agree on a date or a place of origin. 
Recently, however, something approaching a solid 
fact has emerged. The Riace Warriors were cast 
by a lost wax process that left a clay core inside 
each statue. The physical makeup of this clay 
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is consistent with an Argive origin (although it 
does not conclusively rule out Attica). The Riace 
Warriors were probably made near Argos. 

As for style, the contrapposto recalls the 
Doryphoros, with weight, flexion, and torsion 
all interacting with great subtlety; originally, 
the swords and shields will have accentuated 


movement in three dimensions. These figures 
are restless, mobile. The hair, with locks cast 
separately and soldered into place, falls in long 
curls, quite unlike the stiff beads of an earlier 
generation; beneath the hair, the ears are fully 


formed yet invisible to anyone save the craftsman. 


Musculature is emphatic, with deep furrows that, 


Small Bronzes 


During the Archaic period it was 
not uncommon for sanctuaries 
periodically to clean house, 
interring smaller votives, such as 
bronze statuettes or weaponry, in 
wells or pits. This custom had the 
happy effect of preserving many 
objects for later archaeologists. 


But it died out in the fifth century. 


Small Classical bronzes remained 
on display and most fell prey in 
the end to metal hunters. Those 
that do survive, however, show 
zthe same spatial dynamism 

as their larger contemporaries. 

A little satyr from Italy is a good 
example [9.33]. He is a pinwheel 
in three dimensions, with arms 
and knees whirling off in all 
directions, even as 
his erect penis 
makes a visual 
rhyme with his 
drinking horn. 


9.33 Figurine of a satyr 
with a drinking horn. 

H. 10 cm (4 in.). Bronze; 
c. 480-450 BcE. 


The net effect is decorative and 
comically obscene—an object to 
be held in the hand and turned 
this way and that—but its very 
unpretentiousness shows the 
extent to which the principles 

of Early Classical design had 
penetrated Greek art: statues of all 
kinds now interact with the space 
around them instead of standing 
aloof from it. 
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while often unrealistic, compartmentalize the 
body and emphasize swelling volumes. Warrior B 
is altogether more sinuous than his partner, and 
takes the curved spine and forward pelvis of the 
Classical style to a new extreme; but in pose and 
anatomy he is perhaps the more Polykleitean of 
the two. 

As often in Classical sculpture, the play of 
surface and depth is of great visual interest. On the 
Ludovisi Throne (9.21), transparent drapery was 
prominent; here, skin, not cloth, reveals hidden 
structures. The sculptor goes to extreme lengths 
in order to show veins snaking just beneath the 
surface. For instance, the underside of Warrior 
A’s right forearm turns outward, even as the palm 
faces the right hip. If you try this with your own 
arm, you will see that the position is impossible: 
as it nears the wrist, the forearm ought to follow 
the hand and rotate toward the hip. The unnatural 
rendering is an excuse to show off the veins that 
snake across the forearm. Most interesting of 
all is the dramatic characterization. Warrior A, 
whoever he is, is turning with a snarl, brows 
knit, shoulders back, every muscle tense; even 
the little toe is tightly curled. There is a narrative 
intensity that we have not seen before in 
freestanding statuary. 


Chryselephantine (Gold and Ivory) 

The middle of the fifth century witnessed 

the development of an important medium: 
chryselephantine, or the combination of gold 
and ivory. In the Archaic period, the size of an 


elephant’s tusk had imposed a limit on the scale 

of ivory sculpture (7.15). But Classical artisans 
found a way to unroll tusks into broad sheets. 

By laying these sheets over a simple wooden 

frame it was possible to make a statue of truly 
enormous proportions. Wood was easy to use; the 
technical problems of bronze and marble no longer 
mattered, and the only limit to sculptural ambition 
was cost. Coupled with drapery of gilt wood 

(or solid gold), the result was a series of colossal 
statues of overwhelming ostentation. 

Pheidias of Athens made a huge seated Zeus 
in gold and ivory for the temple at Olympia, 
which would later be listed as one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. A building that may be 
Pheidias’ studio has been excavated at Olympia; 
its dimensions conform exactly to those of 
the main hall of the temple. The appearance 
of Pheidias’ name, however, scratched onto 
a cup from this building is widely believed to 
be a modern prank. Liberally adorned with 
subsidiary figures, with sparkly glass paste 
enriching certain details, the great Zeus of 
Olympia will have shimmered in the half-light 
of the temple, a vast presence that was truly 
“a wonder to behold.” (See box below left.) 
Scarcely less impressive was Pheidias’ colossal 
Athena in the Parthenon at Athens (see p. 278). 
A follower of Polykleitos made a similar statue 
of Hera for her great temple at Argos. 

Unfortunately, none of these works survives, 
and the Roman copies are poor substitutes. 

But their importance is difficult to overstate. 
These lost giants were, from the time of their 
creation until the end of antiquity, the supreme 


Pheidias' Zeus at Olympia ; ; 
ymp masterpieces of Classical sculpture. Our 
A Roman-era writer describes Pheidias’ lost masterpiece. caricature of Classical art as one of austere 


leach les i ly mistaken. F k 
The greatest [of the offerings in the Temple of Zeus] was Plae eel anacbies wa Hy motike n: hos Gren 


dR like, the Classical tof 
the carved image of Zeus made by Pheidias of Athens, son E ee ne 


dented scale and richness: gaudy, flashy, 
of Kharmides. Made of ivory, it was so big that, although a naa aurea aie | a 


the temple itself was very large, the artist seems to have 
failed to hit the right proportions; for although the god is 
represented as seated, he almost touches the peak of the 
roof, and so gives the impression that if he stood up he 
would unroof the temple....Panainos the painter, Pheidias’ 


big, expensive, overwhelming. 

Not everyone liked the new style. The 
playwright Aeschylus looked back with nostalgia 
to Archaic art: “Those ancient statues, though 
simply made, are to be considered divine, while 


h ki hough el l k 
nephew and co-worker, helped him greatly in embellishing he vee Mune ANo ela totatcly Morka and 


3 i rompting wonder, have a less divine aspect to 
the statue with colors, especially the drapery. oe ° p 


them.” But Aeschylus was in the minority. If the 
Strabo, Geography 8. 3. 30, tr. Stewart popularity of the Classical style is any indication, 


most people considered elaborate workmanship 
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and a wondrous effect to be the very epitome 
of the divine in sculpture. Accuracy or realism 
were secondary: a giant deity glittering in a 
darkened temple had no equivalent in nature, 


SUMMARY 
Early Classical, c. 480—c. 440 Bce 


e After 480 regional styles tended increasingly 
to give way to homogeneity; urban planning 
became more thoroughgoing; the Doric 
order became more consistent and rational; 
thematic programs were more apparent in 
architectural sculpture; pedimental groups 
were more tightly composed and unified; 
freestanding statues began to engage their 
beholders in dramatic fashion. 


e Wall painting rarely survives from Greece. 
Examples from Paestum (Italy) and 
Karaburun (Turkey) reveal both the diversity 
of Greek experience and the unifying 
influence of Attic iconography. 


e Sicily flourished after the defeat of 
Carthage. Mainland conventions in Doric 
architecture prevailed (Himera, Syracuse), 
while city planners used carefully 
composed grid plans (Akragas, Naxos). 


e The Temple of Zeus at Olympia is the major 
monument of architectural sculpture 
in the early Classical period, as well as 
an important fixed point in chronology 
(completed by 457 ace). The carving style 
favors large, doughy masses over surface 
detail. Folds of drapery come in three 
main varieties: motion lines, modeling 
lines, and chain lines. The metopes and, 
perhaps, the pediments are organized 


and Greek sculptors were always ready to fiddle 
with proportions or anatomy as the need arose. 
What mattered was visual richness and stunning 
impact. The Classical was an art of spectacle. 


into a single coherent program. Individual 
pediments present unified compositions with 
a central deity. There is also a new emphasis 
on dramatic characterization: figures show 
strong emotion. 


Early Classical sculpture is diverse, but there 
is a general interest in transparent drapery 
and evocative surfaces (Ludovisi Throne). 
Heavy chins, oval faces, and full lips are 
characteristic (Delphi Charioteer). Many 
statues engage the viewer in new and 
dramatic ways (Artemision Zeus). 


Argos was a major center for sculpture, thanks 
in part to the work of Polykleitos. No works 
by the master himself survive, but the Riace 
Warriors suggest the chief features of the 
Argive style: restless, heavy-set males, with 
rippling surfaces that evoke bones, veins, 

and muscles under the skin; pose and facial 
expression suggest character. 


Massive chryselephantine figures were 
regarded by the Greeks themselves as the 
supreme masterpieces of fifth-century 
sculpture. None survives. But their existence 
suggests that realism was not too important 
to the Greeks: there is nothing real or accurate 
about a gold-and-ivory giant. Rather, the aim 
seems to have been to reduce the beholder to 
a state of wonder. 
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his chapter is about a pair of Greek cities 
that, despite their importance, rarely figure 


in textbooks. Each stands at the edges of the 


Greek world: Cyrene, in what is now Libya, and 
Paestum, in what is now Italy. But they were by 
no means marginal to Greek civilization. On the 
contrary, Paestum was hugely important for the 
history of Greek architecture, sculpture, and vase 
painting; Cyrene was a major economic power, 
its rulers were patrons of the arts and literature, 


and its sanctuaries rivaled those of the mainland in 


scale and magnificence. They are just as “Greek” 
as such better-known Aegean cities as Athens, 
Corinth, or Sparta. In this chapter we shall look 
at architecture, town planning, sculpture, and 
painting in an effort to understand how the 
Greeks of Italy and Africa made sense of their 
very different worlds. 


CYRENE 


Myths of Origin 

Cyrene, directly south of Crete in what is now 
Libya, was one of the largest and most populous 
of all Greek cities. Founded c. 631, it directly 
controlled some 1,750 square kilometers (675 sq. 
miles) of rich farmland. By way of comparison, 
Aegina is 86 square kilometers (33 sq. miles), the 
territory of Miletos was 400 square kilometers 
(155 sq. miles), and that of Athens was 2,550 
square kilometers (985 sq. miles). Cyrene was 
preeminent, moreover, in an area of Greek 
settlement that included four other city states and 


“The Fortunate People Of Cyrene” 


One other thing I can add about this country: so far as one 
knows, it is inhabited by four peoples, and four only, of which 
two are indigenous and two not. The indigenous peoples are 
the Libyans and Ethiopians, the former occupying the 
northerly, the latter the more southerly, parts; the immigrants 
are the Phoenicians and the Greeks.... The land of Cyrene, 

the highest of that part of Libya which is inhabited by nomads, 
has the remarkable peculiarity of three separate harvest 
seasons...so that by the time the first harvest is all eaten or 
drunk, the last comes in—making, for the fortunate people 

of Cyrene, a continuous harvest of eight months on end. 


Herodotos, The Histories 4. 197-98, tr. de Sélincourt 
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encompassed an arable zone of at least 16,100 
square kilometers (6,215 sq. miles), roughly twice 
the size of Crete. This vast territory provided 

a base for farming and the raising of livestock; 

a special product was a medicinal plant called 
“silphion,” now extinct. 

The population was correspondingly diverse. 
Although the first settlers came from the tiny 
island of Thera, Peloponnesians, Cretans, and 
other islanders arrived c. 570, and indigenous 
Libyans inhabited much of the hinterland. (See 
box below left.) Intermarriage was widespread, 
and constitutional reforms of the late sixth 
century gave citizen rights to at least some 
Libyans (see pp. 341-42). 

Agriculture was the backbone of Cyrene’s 
economy; in the fourth century, the city staved 
off a famine in mainland Greece by sending 
emergency grain shipments, a good deed that 
would be remembered for centuries. The 
countryside itself was ruled by landowners from 
fortified farmsteads built of hewn stone. High 
towers served for both storage and defense. 

Such towers could also be liabilities: Herodotos 
(4.164) describes how one king of Cyrene trapped 
some rebellious aristocrats in a tower and burned 
them alive. Although the existence of these 
country estates is archaeologically attested, it 

flies in the face of an enigmatic inscription of the 
fourth century that purports to be the oath of the 
Theran founders of Cyrene to divide the land into 
equal parcels. The authenticity of this text has 
been much debated, and it seems at least in part 
to be a concoction of would-be immigrants from 
Thera who used it as part of a scheme to get free 
land in Cyrene’s territory. Apparently the plan 
worked; proof that, even in the fourth century, 
the city’s origins were taken very seriously indeed. 
(See box opposite.) 

Politically and culturally, however, Cyrene had 
close ties with Sparta, the mother city of Thera. 
Like Sparta, it was a monarchy—a highly unusual 
feature in a Greek city state. Cyrene’s kings 
descended from the original founder, a Theran 
named Battos. They held a monopoly on silphion 
and were hereditary priests of Apollo. The 
dynasty ruled for eight generations, alternating 
between the names Battos and Arkesilas. 

(See box p. 246, right.) Formal submission to 
the Persian empire after 525 did not significantly 


affect Cyrene’s autonomy. But a revolution c. 440 
toppled the monarchy and introduced a limited 
democracy which endured into the late fourth 
century. Thereafter Cyrene became a subject 
of the Macedonian rulers of Egypt, the Ptolemys. 
It became Roman in the first century BCE. 

Cyrene’s history was more eventful than this 
brief overview might suggest. The legitimacy of the 
state and of the monarchy were frequently at issue; 
dynastic quarrels split the royal house; indigenous 
Libyans resisted the seizure of their land; at least 
one splinter group seceded to form a smaller city. 
Carthage was dominant to the West; Egypt and, 
later, Persia pushed in from the East. Recurrent 
strife between the kings and the aristocracy, 
probably exacerbated by ethnic tensions, 
culminated c. 520 in the adoption of a new 
constitution designed to limit royal powers. But the 
results were mixed, and factionalism was an ever 
present danger. In this section we shall examine 
how urban planning, architecture, and sculpture 
helped the Cyreneans to manage these divisions. 

The royal house traced its position back to the 
city’s founder, Battos. For this reason, perhaps, 
Cyrene’s origins were a topic of particular 
significance. Tales of the city’s foundation passed 
swiftly into legend, and several different versions 
were current by the fifth century. It is probably 
hopeless to sift the various stories for historical 
accuracy; what is interesting is the different 
messages they convey about sovereignty and 
community. At the most general level, the stories 
come in two types. One emphasized the role of 
King Battos, his Theran followers, and the Delphic 
oracle. The other attributed the city’s foundation 
to Apollo himself. Traveling in Thessaly, the 
god encountered a nymph named Cyrene as she 
wrestled a lion; he carried her off to Libya, where 
she gave her name to the future city state [10.1]. 
This odd tale may have its origins in a homonym. 
On the citadel of Cyrene was a freshwater spring 
known to the local Libyans as Cyra. To Greek 
ears, this name will have sounded remarkably like 
“Cyrene,” a nymph who turns up in early poetry. 
The Greek settlers will have found the coincidence 
startling, and the story of Apollo’s abduction may 
have been invented to explain it. 

These two traditions were not mutually 
exclusive. Rather, they represent different ways 
of thinking about the city state and the royal 


NN 


10.1 Lakonian black-figure cup fragment from Taranto (ancient Taras). 
H. (without foot) 11 cm (4% in.); W. 29 cm (11% in.). Clay; late 
6th century sce. The nymph Cyrene puts a lion in a headlock. 


house. Pindar, a poet of the Early Classical period, 
told both versions—but he varied his account 
depending on his audience. Writing for King 
Arkesilas IV and his followers, he sang of Battos 
and his noble blood (Pythian Odes 4 and 5); 


From the Oath of the Founders of Cyrene 


This decree purports to be the original resolution establishing the 
settlement at Cyrene. Immigrants from Thera presented it to the 
people of Cyrene in the fourth century as proof that they should 
receive allotments of land. Its authenticity is doubtful. 


Given that Apollo himself has ordered Battos and the Therans 
to settle in Cyrene, it has pleased the Therans to send Battos 

to Cyrene as founder and king; that the Therans will set sail 
with him; that they will sail in conditions of complete equality 
for every family...that if the settlers become masters of the 
settlement, those of their compatriots who land later on shall 
share the rights and honors of citizenship and receive a parcel 
of land taken from vacant fields... 


Meiggs and Lewis, no. 5 
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The Arkesilas Cup 


The prominence of Cyrene’s 
monarchy is vividly apparent on 

a Lakonian drinking cup of c. 560 
[10.2]. It shows King Arkesilas | or II 
seated under a canopy, supervising 
workmen who weigh out silphion 
for export. The king seems more 
merchant than warrior, and in 

this respect the cup departs 
significantly from standard Greek 
ways of representing power. 
African animals are everywhere— 
a crane, a monkey, an Egyptian 
cat—and the workers all have 
colorful names. For a Lakonian 
audience, the image casts long- 
distance trade as a personal 
relationship with a king from the 
exotic South; as often in Greece, 
an economic transaction is 


understood as an individual affair. 
The composition, however, derives 
from Egyptian pictures of noble 
lords supervising work on their 
estates. It therefore makes perfect 
sense within a specifically North 
African iconography of power. 
Although it is hard to believe that 
anyone at Sparta would have 
caught the reference—still less the 
Etruscan who eventually acquired 
the cup—the painter at least must 
have been familiar with North 
Africa and Egypt, not to mention 
Cyrene itself: could he have been 
an immigrant? Such speculation 
aside, the Arkesilas cup reveals how 
Cyrene stood at the crossroads of 
the Mediterranean world, between 
Egypt and Sparta, Greece and Africa. 


10.2 Lakonian black-figure cup, interior view, from the 
Etruscan town of Vulci. W. 29 cm (11% in.). Clay; c. 560 BcE. 
King Arkesilas of Cyrene supervising the weighing of silphion. 
The king sits at left, the scales are at right; men carry bales 

of silphion. 
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Pindar On the Founding of Cyrene 


These two excerpts from odes by Pindar 
give versions of the foundation of Cyrene. 
The first, for a king, tells how Battos of 
Thera founded the city. The second, for an 
aristocrat, gives responsibility to Apollo and 
the nymph Cyrene. 


[Battos] opened a deep path across the 
sea, and he widened the precincts of 

the gods and—for the processions of 
Apollo, protector of men—he established 
a straight-cut, level, paved road for the 
clatter of horses’ hooves, where at the edge 
of the agora he rests by himself in death. 
He was blessed when he dwelled among 
men, and thereafter a hero worshiped by 
the people. 


Pythian Ode 4, for Arkesilas IV of Cyrene; 
462 BCE; tr. Svarlien (modified) 


[O Apollo], you will carry [Cyrene] 
overseas to Zeus’ choicest garden. There 
you will gather about her an island folk 
and make her the foundress of a city on 

a hill surrounded by plains. Even now 
Queen Libya opens the doors of her 
golden palace to your bride, and she will 
give her a portion of the world to possess 
by right, abounding in all fruits and every 
beast of the wild. 


Pythian Ode 9, for Telesikrates of Cyrene; 
474 BCE; tr. Nisetich 


writing for a non-royal aristocrat of Cyrene, he 
sang of Apollo and the nymph (Pythian Ode 9). 
In this last poem, the poet juxtaposed Apollo’s 
abduction of Cyrene with an early settler’s 
marriage to a Libyan princess, thereby bringing 
the indigenous population into the story as well. 
In short, where one tradition emphasized the 
kings and Theran identity, the other emphasized 
Cyrene’s topography (personified in the spring) 
and the union of Greek and Libyan. These two 
stories represent two different understandings of 
the city’s character, and each played to a different 
audience. (See box above.) 


These traditions arose in response to specific 
political circumstances: the continuous struggle 
for power in Archaic and Classical Cyrene. By the 
third century, Cyrene was neither independent nor 
a monarchy, and the legends had less urgency: a 
local poet named Kallimakhos combined the two 
stories into a single whole. Myth, in short, could 
be a way for communities to make sense of their 
own histories—or even to invent histories when 


the need arose. 


Sanctuaries and Urban Space 
Cyrene stood on a ridge between two hilltops 
[10.3]. On the west was the akropolis, possible 
site of the royal palace; on the east, outside the 
walls of the original settlement, was a sanctuary 
of Zeus. A long street ran from the akropolis to 
the marketplace, then led downhill to a sanctuary 
of Apollo on the lower slope of the akropolis. 
Here was located the sacred spring of the town. 
The basic plan, with buildings radiating off a 
central avenue, closely resembles that of Archaic 
Thera (not to be confused with the Bronze Age 
town on the same island). Unlike contemporary 
Greek settlements in Sicily and Italy, in other 


10.3 Cyrene, city plan theater 


in the Greek period. 
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words, Cyrene’s plan did not represent a break 
with the past. Instead, it emphasized connections 
with the mother city. Interestingly, the spin-off 
community of Euesperides, founded in the early 
sixth century, has houses of a Cretan type [10.4]. 
This house form probably reflects a Cretan origin 
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10.4 (above) 
Euesperides, Libya: 
Cretan-style house. 
Compare 4.4, 13.7—-13.9. 
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precinct of 
Apollo the 
Founder 


10.5,10.6 Cyrene, 
agora. Above: 

Plan in the 5th 
century BcE; the beige 
tints represent areas 
that were built up in 
later periods. Right: 
The tomb of Battos 
as it appears today. 
For a similar founder's 
tomb at Paestum, 
see10.25. 


for at least some of the inhabitants, who seem 
to have arrived during the second wave of 
settlement during the 570s. The architectural 
form reflects, even accentuates, the diversity of 
the settler population. 

The agora of Cyrene presents a similar but 
more complex case. Here it was not the form of 
the buildings that conveyed meaning so much 
as their position relative to one another. This 
point is especially clear in the early phases, when 
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development was sparse. On the east side of the 
market square stood the tomb of King Battos I, 

a low mound surrounded by a retaining wall 
[10.5, 10.6]. The practice of burying the founder 
in the market square has parallels at other Greek 
settlements; it was a way for a new community to 
acquire a bit of “instant history” and a focus for 
civic ritual (for a comparable example at Paestum, 
see p. 266). Adjacent to the founder’s tomb was 

a small building, either a shrine to a local hero 
associated with silphion or, according to a recent 
interpretation, the original house of Battos I. The 
whole complex was remodeled in the fifth century, 
when Pindar saw it, and again in the fourth. 

On the west side of the square, opposite these 
monuments to royal authority, stood an open-air 
precinct of Apollo the Founder. In the late sixth 
century, a hall for magistrates, containing the civic 
hearth, was built alongside this precinct. Thus, 
royal authority and civic magistrates stood on 
opposite sides of the town square. Moreover, this 
arrangement corresponded to the dual traditions 
of Cyrene’s foundation: Battos, the human 
founder, was on one side of the square; Apollo, 
the divine founder, was on the other. But the 
difference between these two spheres of influence 


was not absolute. The kings of Cyrene were also 


priests of Apollo, so they had a stake in both sides 


of the square, thereby helping to unite the whole. 
In this way, architecture and civic institutions 
worked in tandem to make Cyrene’s agora 

a meaningful public space. 

The layout of the town’s main sanctuaries 
obeyed a similar logic. There were three: that of 
Pythian Apollo on the west, Zeus Ammon on 
the east, and Demeter and Kore on the south. 
Together they functioned like three legs of a tripod 
to organize Cyrene into a “sacred landscape.” 

We shall treat them in turn. The sanctuary of 
Pythian Apollo stood at the foot of the akropolis, 
just below the sacred springs of Cyra and Apollo 
[10.7]. Both of Cyrene’s foundation legends came 
together in this space. Pythian Apollo was the god 


who had instructed Battos to found the city, and 
the king was his priest. But the Cyreneans also 
believed that it was on this spot that Apollo had 
slept with the nymph Cyrene. Not surprisingly, 
the area was sacred from the earliest phases of the 
settlement. The first shrine—essentially a small 
house—was built in the late seventh century. 
Apollo moved into a larger temple around the 
middle of the sixth century; it was of the West 
Greek type with an inner sanctum instead of 

a rear porch. Enlargements at the end of the 
century provided it with an outer colonnade and 
a sculpted pediment. The temple was rebuilt again 
in the fourth century. In this same precinct were 
numerous other cults, along with rich votive gifts 
including at least three kouroi and two korai. 


10.7 Cyrene, 
sanctuary of Apollo 
from the northeast. 
The temple is in the 
middle distance, 

the theater in the 
background; in the cliff 
face was the sacred 
spring of Cyrene; the 
hill at upper left is the 
city’s citadel. 
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10.8 Monument of 
Apollo Karneios in the 
sanctuary of Apollo 
at Cyrene. Late 4th- 
early 3rd century BCE. 
An upright column 
springs from a base of 
leaves, with lions to 
either side. Compare 
with 4.27 and 10.13. 
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Of special importance to this sanctuary was a 
grand summertime festival for Apollo in his role 
as Karneios, “the God of the Ram.” This festival, 
the Karneia, included musical contests which 
may have been performed in a nearby theater 
(earliest phase c. 500). It had strong associations 
with Dorian identity in general, and with Sparta 
and Thera in particular. It thereby forged a link 
between Cyrene and its origins in the Aegean. 

A monument to Apollo-of-the-Ram erected 

near the end of the fourth century signaled the 
antiquity of the cult by representing the god as an 
abstract column, a pseudo-primitive evocation 
of the unworked stones found in some Archaic 
sanctuaries [10.8] (see 4.27). 

On the opposite side of town was a sanctuary 
of Zeus [10.9]. It too goes back to the earliest 
phases of the settlement. Currently standing on 
the site is a heavily restored Doric temple of the 
early fifth century. Built of local limestone, it was 
the largest temple in Greek Africa, with eight 
columns on the short ends, seventeen along the 
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flanks, and a footprint of 16 x 30 meters (52 x 

98 ft). Like the Temple of Apollo, it may have 
been built in phases, with construction of the 
main hall and porches preceding that of the outer 
colonnade. A kouros, two Naxian-style korai, and 
a sphinx were found buried a short distance from 
the sanctuary, where they had been interred after 
a Persian incursion in 515. 

Zeus himself was identified with the Egyptian 
god Amun (Ammon in Greek). The god’s Greco- 
Egyptian nature makes it tempting to see this 
sanctuary, located outside the original walls (but 
eventually incorporated into the urban space), as 
a counterpart to Apollo’s shrine by the akropolis. 
Both were gods of prophecy: whereas Apollo had 
a famous oracle at Delphi, Zeus Ammon had 
an equally famous oracle at Siwa in the Libyan 
desert. Both were associated with rams: Apollo 
was Karneios, “of the Ram,” while Egyptians 
showed Amun as a ram, and coins of Cyrene 
showed Zeus Ammon as a man with ram’s horns 
curling from his brow [10.10 a, b]. But there was 
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also an important difference: whereas Apollo 
had special associations with Battos, Delphi, 
and Dorian ethnicity, Zeus Ammon was linked 
to North Africa. 

Here, in short, was yet another way to think 
about Cyrene’s place in the world. As we have 
seen, the agora juxtaposed monarchy and 
aristocracy, Battos and Apollo. But the two main 
sanctuaries took another tack. They contrasted 


Apollo and Zeus Ammon, the Greek ram festival 
and the Egyptian ram god, Dorian tradition 
and Greco-Libyan fusion. The people of Cyrene 
literally lived their lives between these extremes: 
in the urban settlement between the two shrines. 
Outside the walls and separated from the 
main settlement by a dramatic ravine, recent 
excavations have revealed a vast sacred zone 
that acted as a buffer between town and country 


10.10 a, b Four- 
drachma coin of 
Cyrene. Silver; 

c. 430-c. 390 BCE. 
Front: head of Zeus 
Ammon, with ram’s 


Compare 14.12. 


horns. Back: silphion. 


10.9 Cyrene, Temple 
of Zeus Ammon. 
Limestone; early 

5th century BCE. 
Heavily restored in 
the 20th century. 

The sanctuary of Zeus 
Ammon was originally 
outside the city walls; 
later expansion of the 
city incorporated it 
within them. 
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10.11 Cyrene, 
open-air precinct 

of Demeter and 
Kore from the 
southeast. This part 
of the sanctuary 

was surrounded by 
walls to screen secret 
feminine rituals from 
prying eyes. In the 
background is the 
ravine separating the 
southern sacred zone 
from the city, with 
Cyrene’s akropolis 
rising behind it. 


[10.11]. Anchoring the complex at the eastern 
end, along the main road into the interior, were 
two Doric temples of the early fifth century. One 
may have been dedicated to Demeter, goddess of 
grain; the other remains anonymous. Some 500 
meters (0.3 miles) to the west was an open-air 
precinct of Demeter and her daughter Kore (“the 
Girl,” another name for Persephone). This area 
was probably set aside for an important women’s 
ritual known as the Thesmophoria, celebrated 
in towns and villages around the Greek world at 
sowing time; men were forbidden to see or hear 
about the ritual, and a high wall surrounded the 
precinct at Cyrene to conceal it from prying eyes. 
Although the precinct contained no temple, it did 
yield numerous small offerings and large statues. 
Between the temple and the open-air precinct were 
several smaller sanctuaries and a late Classical/ 
Hellenistic theater associated with Dionysos. 
Demeter and Kore seem to have been special 
favorites of the local aristocracy. An East Greek 
kore statue of c. 570 is the earliest work of 
monumental sculpture found at Cyrene, and sets a 


pattern of elite patronage at the shrine that would 


continue into Roman times. Rural landowners 
may have favored these goddesses thanks to 

their agricultural associations. The sanctuary of 
Demeter and Kore was, in this sense, a counterpart 
to the urban shrines of Zeus and Apollo: it 
represented the rural hinterland on which Cyrene 
ultimately depended. 


Sculpture: Styles and Signs 
Sculpture was an important class of offering, 
especially in the Archaic period. Cyrene’s three 
sanctuaries have yielded six korai and at least four 
kouroi, all of costly Aegean marble and carved 
in styles associated with Ionia and the Cyclades 
[10.12]. Such a large quantity of imported 
sculpture is surprising. As a rule, kouroi and korai 
were not terribly popular in the Dorian world; 
korai, in particular, are scarce outside the Ionian 
cities of the central Aegean. Marble statues, 
moreover, are especially uncommon in the Greek 
West. What was special about Cyrene? 

Two types of hypothesis present themselves. 
One type, traditionally favored by archaeologists, 
takes the sculptures as evidence for the presence of 
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Ionians and islanders in Cyrene’s population. On 
this view, the immigrants brought with them the 
habit of dedicating marble statuary, and naturally 
they chose sculptural types familiar to them from 
the Aegean. The trouble with this theory is that 
the Ionians and islanders who settled in Italy, 
Sicily, and the Black Sea do not seem to have done 
the same thing; Cyrene is anomalous even relative 
to other Ionian settlements. 

Another type of explanation, more 
characteristic of art historians, would take the 
Ionian style of the statues as meaningful in itself. 
At Cyrene, the royal house made much of its 
origins in Dorian Thera and its connections with 
Dorian Sparta. Tellingly, perhaps, the royal house 
commissioned a Dorian sculptor from Knossos 
on Crete to make a victory monument at Delphi. 
We also know that the aristocracy of Cyrene was 
often at odds with the kings. If the wealthy men 
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10.12 Kore from 
Cyrene. Marble, 

c. 560—c. 550 BCE. 
The style is that of 
lonia and the Aegean 
islands (Chios?). 
Compare 6.3. 


and women who dedicated statues wanted to 

set themselves apart from the monarchy, what 
better way than to use sculptural types that 
were noticeably non-Dorian, non-Theran? On 
this view, the Ionian statues would tell us not 
about demographics, but about cultural politics. 
The trouble in this case is that we do not know 
for certain who made these dedications: royal 
patrons, or aristocrats, or somebody else? So the 
question remains open. 

The larger point, however, is that these 
different kinds of explanation reflect different 
approaches to the evidence. The first approach 
takes the Ionian style of the sculpture to be 
symptomatic: it is evidence for something 
else (in this case, demographics). The second 
approach takes the Ionian style to be symbolic: 
it is a form of communication (in this case, 
asserting cultural independence). 

Cyrene did not have a major sculpture industry 
of its own, although a bronze head of the mid- 
fourth century, one of the finest of all Greek 
portraits, was probably made on site (13.20). In 
the later fifth and fourth centuries the influence 
of Athens is visible; later, Alexandria in Egypt 
becomes more important. Certainly the most 
distinctive local production is a series of funerary 
images that begins in the later fifth century and 
lasts into the Hellenistic period [10.13]. Found 
in the substantial cemeteries that ringed Cyrene, 
they are half-length representations of a crowned 
female, probably an Underworld 
goddess. Early statues replace the 
face and neck with a simple abstract 
cylinder; changing styles of hair 
and clothing are the only clues to 
chronological sequence. There is 
no evidence to suggest that facial 
features were added in paint. Instead, 
these statues evoke “primitive,” 
abstract representations, like the 
unworked stones at Metapontion 
(4.27), or the monument of Apollo 
Karneios at Cyrene itself. But 
these strange, abstract figures 
stood nearby fully 
realistic ones; what 
might seem weird 
or “primitive” is 
in fact a matter of 


10.13 Pillar goddess 
from a cemetery at 
Cyrene. H. 47 cm (1 ft 
7 in.). Marble; probably 
4th century sce. The 
International Council of 
Museums has recently 
placed this item on an 
Emergency Red List of 
Cultural Objects at Risk, 
due to instability and 
violence in Libya. 
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10.14 Paestum and 
surrounding region. 
The River Sele at 
the north marked 
the border with 
Etruscan territory. 


conscious choice. Although the statues stood on 
pedestals, they are to be understood as emerging 
from beneath the ground (compare 9.21), a 

motif suggesting rebirth. For some Cyreneans, 

an abstract “sign” seemed the most appropriate 
way to represent the goddess in the moment of her 
sudden appearance from the Underworld. 

This type passed out of fashion over the course 
of the fourth century. By the late 300s the goddess 
had become fully anthropomorphic, but her face 
was partly concealed by a semi-transparent veil. 
It is a very revealing evolution, for it suggests 
that these two modes of representing the goddess 
were somehow equivalent. Here the cloth is like a 
metaphor: at Cyrene, to see an abstract sign was 
like seeing a goddess as if through a veil. We have 
encountered this idea already with the Ludovisi 
Throne. At Cyrene, Classical Greek drapery finds 
its strangest and most mysterious expression. 


PAESTUM 


From Libya we now move north and west to Italy. 
Poseidonia, usually known by its Latin name of 
Paestum, is perhaps the most splendidly preserved 
Greek site in existence. Situated near the coast 
south of Naples [10.14], it was founded c. 600 by 
the Akhaian city of Sybaris, down in the instep 

of the Italian boot. Its location was strategic, 
giving the Sybarites an outpost on the Tyrrhenian 
Sea while opening an overland trade route that 
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bypassed the treacherous Strait of Messina. As one 
of the northernmost Greek colonies, Paestum was 
at the edge of the Greek world, in close contact 
with Etruscans a few miles to the north and, later, 
another indigenous people called the Lucanians. 
But it maintained close ties with its mother city, 
the most powerful polis of southern Italy. For 

this reason, it makes a useful case study for the 
mingling of Greek and non-Greek. In this section, 
we shall examine some of the strategies by which 
Paestum preserved — or, in some cases, invented — 
ties to a Greek cultural tradition, even as it 
accommodated an increasingly diverse population. 


The Archaic Period 

The general layout of the settlement followed the 
same principles as other Akhaian foundations, 
such as Metapontion (see Chapter 4). Major 
sanctuaries marked the edges of the city’s 
territory: one to Hera by the mouth of the River 
Sele to the north, directly opposite an Etruscan 
township, and one to Poseidon on the Agropoli 
promontory to the south. There is evidence for 
shrines to agricultural deities in the countryside. 

The urban center reproduced this pattern in 
miniature: a north-south axis plus agricultural 
deities [10.15]. At the heart of the city was 
a rectangular area a little more than half a 
mile (x km) long, oriented north to south and 
subdivided into three sections. Those at either end 
were given over to unwalled sanctuaries (Athena 
in the north, Hera, Zeus, and Apollo in the south); 
in between was a large agora for governmental 
and commercial affairs. Surrounding this central 
core was a grid of streets with private dwellings. 
A sanctuary of Aphrodite, a fertility deity, stood 
just south of the area of settlement. 

The major temples of Paestum’s urban center 
were not aligned with the street grid. Instead, they 
were aligned with an imaginary line running from 
the town’s north gate to its counterpart on the 
south (there is evidence for a similar arrangement 
at Metapontion). Since the street grid seems to go 
back to the earliest phases of the settlement, two 
distinct principles must have governed planning 
from the start: one axis for the temples, and 
another for everything else. In this way, the city 
plan itself seems to express a split between sacred 
and profane—but the point remains a topic of 
lively debate amongst archaeologists. 


10.15 Paestum, city 
plan showing main 
zones. Note how 

the temples in the 
sacred (beige) zones 
are aligned with one 
another, but not with 
the street grid. 
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Despite the seeming clarity of its plan, 
Paestum grew and evolved over time like any 
other settlement. The countryside was sparsely 
inhabited until the fourth century; agricultural 
workers must have resided in town and migrated 
to their fields seasonally. The urban center was 
therefore crucial to the city state’s political, social, 
and cultural identity. Monumentalization began 


early in the sixth century, with the construction of 


300 m 


bouleuterion 
(city council) 
agora 


Templ 
anp sanctuary of 


Aphrodite 


a small temple to Athena in the northern sacred 
zone. It gathered momentum around the middle 
of the sixth century, chiefly in the southern sacred 
zone. Two well-preserved Doric temples stand in 
the area at present: a Temple of Hera, dating to 

c. §§0-C. 520 (see 10.16-10.19), and a Classical 
temple, perhaps of Zeus or Poseidon, of the 

450s [10.16]. The latter probably stands atop 

a predecessor of c. 550, of which only terracotta 


Sanctuary precinct 
I Sacred buildings 


Public areas 


10.16 (below) 
Paestum, Temple of 
Zeus/Poseidon on the 
left; Temple of Hera 
on the right. 
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The Temple of Hera at Paestum 


Often called by its later nickname, the Basilica, @G@66666666666666 


the Temple of Hera was bold and experimental— 


a persistent feature of Paestan architecture. The 
plan is unusual in three ways [10.17 a, b]. First, 

it was altered significantly during construction: 

a mainland arrangement with a rear porch was 
replaced with a Western, or Sicilian, one featuring 


an inner sanctum behind the main hall. Second, a 
row of columns ran down the center of the main 
hall, dividing the space in two; there were two 
doorways in the front porch, and (probably) 

two doorways giving access to the sanctum. 

These interior columns were unusually large— 

the same size, in fact, as those in the exterior 
colonnade—and their placement in the center of 
the main hall was old-fashioned by this date. Third, 
the building was unusually wide, with columns 


running 9 x 18 around the core building. Few 


Doric temples had more than six columns across aom 


j 
the front; such breadth was more characteristic of 60 ft 


lonic. The likeliest explanation for these oddities 
10.17 a, b, 10.18 Paestum, Temple of Hera 


(“Basilica”). Limestone; c.550-c. 520 ace. 
Traffic could enter at one door, proceed down Above: plans showing modifications during 


is that they accommodated ritual processions. 


one aisle to the back room—where a cult statue construction. Below: the Temple today. 
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may have stood—then turn around and exit down 
the other aisle. The uniform size of the columns 
throughout the building would provide visual 
continuity during such a procession [10.18]. 

But the real innovation of the Temple of Hera 
concerned the shape of the columns, not their size. 
Their capitals are broad and flat in the manner typical 
of early Doric, but they have carved floral patterns 
on their undersides, a level of decor more common in 
lonic. More importantly, they introduce a new feature 
into the repertoire of Greek architecture: the shafts 
are not straight but cigar-shaped, with a pronounced 
bulge in the middle [10.19]. This curvature, known 
as entasis, is present in many Doric temples—in 
the West, notably, at Metapontion—but is typically 
more pronounced in early examples. Its purpose is 
not structural but aesthetic: the curvature gives the 
massive columns a certain springiness, and thereby 
lightens the overall effect of the building. 


10.19 Paestum, Temple of Hera, detail of 
columns showing entasis. 


roofing elements survive. Also present were one 
or more small temples of an Etruscan type. (See 
box left.) 


In contrast to Cyrene, gifts to the gods seem not 


to have been an important mode of conspicuous 
consumption at Paestum. Throughout the city 
and its territory there is a striking absence of 
large, ostentatious dedications of any kind, and 
of any exotic imported goods of the sort found at 


major Aegean sanctuaries. Small, cheap terracotta 


figurines, mostly representations of Hera in 
various guises, were the most popular votive 
gifts. Although sacrificial meals and communal 
festivals could have provided outlets for displays 
of wealth, in general the Paestan sanctuaries seem 
notably egalitarian when compared with their 
counterparts elsewhere. 

But the sanctuary was not wholly devoid of 
sculpture. On the contrary, it contained the full 
spectrum of Archaic Greek representation, from 
naturalistic statues to minimally iconic 


slabs. Along the eastern edge of the south 
precinct was a series of upright slabs like 
the ones behind the Apollo temple at 
Metapontion (see p. 116), abstract and 
homogeneous images of a deity. To one 
of the Archaic temples may belong a 
large seated male in terracotta, 
perhaps a cult image [10.20]. 
Comparison with the roughly 
contemporary statue of Khares 
from Didyma (6.23) underscores 
the difference between marble and 
terracotta. The basic blockiness 

of the stone figure, a relic of its 
production process, has no part in 
the Paestan god. Here the body 
was modeled by hand, the drapery 
laid down in large overlapping 
sheets of clay. Work proceeded 

in stages—the hair, for instance, 


10.20 (right) Seated deity from the 
southern sacred zone at Paestum. 

H. 90 cm (3 ft). Clay; c. 530—-c. 520 Bce. 
The god's identity is uncertain, since it 
is not known what he held in his hands; 
probably Zeus or Poseidon. 
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10.21, 10.22 Foce 
del Sele, sanctuary 
of Hera, metopes. 

H. 78 cm. Sandstone; 
c. 560-c. 550 BCE. 


Above: suicide of Ajax. 


Below: Sisyphos in 
Hades, with spirits at 
his back. A notorious 
trickster, Sisyphos was 
condemned to spend 
eternity pushing a 
boulder up a hillside, 
only to watch it roll 
back down to the 
bottom each time he 
reached the top. 


was added only after the torso had been painted— 
and the finished whole was assembled from 
multiple pieces; the arms were doweled in, just as 
they would be in a stone statue (compare 6.15). 
The identity of the god, unfortunately, is less clear. 
Zeus is a likely candidate, but Poseidon or even 
Apollo cannot be ruled out. 

From c. 560-c. 5 50 dates the construction 
of another Temple of Hera, this one in the 
sanctuary at Foce del Sele at the northern border 
of Paestum’s territory. Little of the building 
survives apart from a series of thirty-eight sculpted 
metopes of local sandstone [10.21, 10.22]. Each 
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metope was carved in a single block with its 
adjacent triglyph. The arrangement of the blocks 
is largely hypothetical and the iconography is not 
always clear, but it is certain that compositions 
could span multiple panels: one short side, for 
instance, was given over to a battle between 
Herakles and the Centaurs. In several cases the 
Archaic emphasis on the front plane of the stone 
block is especially apparent: the sculptor has 
simply drawn a silhouette on the smooth face 

of the slab and cut away the surrounding stone 
(details will presumably have been added in paint, 


which has since disappeared). 


Overall the panels narrate a dazzling array of 


Greek myths, many pertaining to Herakles or 
the Trojan War, but several so obscure as to defy 
interpretation. Such “dictionaries of myth” were 
popular in the Archaic period, but it is striking 
how few of the stories at Foce del Sele relate in 
any way to Italy and the West. It is as though the 
imagery were designed to connect the sanctuary to 
Aegean Greece —a telling statement to make here 
at the border of Greek and Etruscan zones. 

An epochal event in the history of Greek Italy 
occurred in 510: Sybaris was destroyed after a 
war with nearby Kroton. In the resulting power 
vacuum, there seems to have been an effort to 
“rebrand” Paestum as a major city and, perhaps, 
as an heir to Sybaris. The urban center received 


major investment. In the northern sacred zone, a 


T 
30 ft 


10.23, 10.24 Paestum, Temple of Athena. 
Limestone; c. 510-c.500 sce. Above: view 
of the temple today from the northeast; 
above right: plan. 


hundred-foot-long Temple of Athena replaced a 
smaller shrine of c. 580 [10.23, 10.24]. In good 
Paestan fashion, the new building was innovative. 
Although the exterior was in the Doric order, 

a row of Ionic columns stood before the front 
porch, producing a “forest of columns” effect 
reminiscent of the great temples of Ionia. A fully 
Ionic temple was erected in the southern sacred 
zone, while the Temple of Hera was given a large 
altar. At Foce del Sele, a new Temple of Hera was 
built; the metopes showed maidens in a ritual 
dance, a theme found earlier at Sybaris. 


PAESTUM 


10m 


10.25 Paestum, hero 
shrine in the agora; 
c. 510—c. 500 Bce. 

For a similar founder's 
tomb at Cyrene, 

see 10.6. 


10.26 Water jar 
(hydria) from the hero 
shrine at Paestum. 

H. 43.5 cm (1 ft 5 in.). 
Bronze; c. 540-— 

c. 530 sce. Probably 
made at Sybaris in 
southern Italy. Five 
more vessels of similar 
workmanship were 
found in the empty 
tomb. Several vessels 
were full of honey, 

a food that, because 

it does not spoil, 
suggested immortality. 


Also from this period dates one of the most 
remarkable structures in Paestum [10.25]. Located 
on the west side of the central agora, it consists 
of a small, windowless, doorless chamber with 
a pitched roof of stone slabs covered with roof 
tiles. Inside were six bronze vessels, probably of 
Sybarite manufacture, filled with honey [10.26]; 
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an Athenian black-figure amphora of c. 520- 
c. 510; and five iron roasting spits atop an altar. 
The entire building was likely covered with an 
earthen mound soon after construction. This 
structure seems to be a hero shrine for a civic 
founder, like that of Battos in the agora of Cyrene. 
The Paestum shrine follows the established 
pattern—up to a point. The spits were presumably 
for a ritual meal, while honey could be used to 
anoint the bodies of heroes in Homer. The black- 
figure amphora had been broken and mended 
before burial, and was therefore ill suited to 
holding liquids. It must have been chosen for 
its main picture: the moment when the mortal 
hero Herakles ascends Mount Olympos and 
becomes a god. But there were two odd features 
of Paestum’s hero shrine: it contained no body, 
and it was erected nearly a century after the city’s 
foundation. Why? Maybe it was only after the 
destruction of Sybaris that the city felt the need to 
commemorate its founder. Or maybe the shrine 
does not belong to the founder of Paestum at all, 
but to the founder of Sybaris, one Is of Helike; 
after the mother city’s destruction and the flight of 
its populace, Paestum may have erected a shrine to 
their common founder. This latter theory usefully 
explains the absence of a body: the real tomb of 
Is of Helike will have been located in the ruins 


reaffirm its corporate identity in the closing years 


of Sybaris. We will never know which answer fora 
o 
is correct, but it is clear that Paestum needed to P is W p 
ay j / 
Ca A 


of the sixth century, and that it did so by more or yn J we 


less inventing a founding father. os 
Athens pnyx | end 6th century 


Athens pnyx Il end 5th century 


The Classical Period 
The fifth century witnessed further development 
of the city center, including the construction 
of the Classical Doric temple in the southern 
sanctuary; its ground plan conforms to mainland 
norms (10.23). The central administrative and 
commercial area was more clearly regularized. 
Directly opposite the hero shrine, the Paestans 
built an open-air assembly space: in essence, a 
circular amphitheater with benches to seat about 
1,500 people [10.27, 10.28]. There is no evidence 
to suggest that this construction coincided with 


any great constitutional changes at Paestum. SE Passam 50m 
Since most Greek cities managed to do without Akragas 0 1500 ft 


such buildings, its function was probably to 


some extent symbolic, an architectural emblem 

of civic cohesion. Its placement opposite the hero 10.27, 10.28 Greek assembly spaces of the 6th and 5th 
centuries Bce. Above: comparative plans, showing the range in 
size from the very small (Paestum) to the very large (Athens). 
Below: the assembly space in the Paestum agora. Such spaces 
(See box p. 268 for an analogous arrangement in were usually multifunctional, and could be used for political 


mainland Greece.) events, festivals, and so on. 


shrine paired the individual statesman of the 
past with the collective assembly of the present. 
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Graves in the Agora: The Example of Megara 


Pausanias, the Roman-era travel writer, describes state graves in 
the marketplace of Megara in mainland Greece, and their special 
relation to civic government. Something similar seems to have 


been the case at Paestum. 


In the city are graves of Megarians. They made one for those 
who died in the Persian invasion [see p. 214], and what is called 
the Shrine of Aisymnos was also a tomb of heroes. When...the 
last king of Megara was killed...for his greed and violence, they 
resolved no longer to be ruled by one king, but to have elected 
magistrates and to obey one another in turn. Then Aisymnos, 
who had a reputation second to none among the Megarians, 
came to the god in Delphi and asked in what way they could be 
prosperous. The oracle in its reply said that they would fare well 
if they took counsel with the majority. This utterance they took 
to refer to the dead, and built a council chamber in this place in 
order that the grave of their heroes might be within it. 


Pausanias, Description of Greece 1. 43, tr. Jones and Ormerod 


Comparison with Cyrene is irresistible. Both 
towns juxtaposed a hero shrine and a civic 
hall. But two differences are noteworthy. First, 


Paestum’s hero shrine commemorated a more or 


less imaginary founder, while Cyrene’s honored the 


10.29 Paestum, Tomb 
of the Diver, drawing; 
c. 470—460 BcE. See 
9.2 a, b. 
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founder of a ruling dynasty. Second, Paestum’s civic 
building was an open space for large crowds, while 
Cyrene’s was a small chamber for magistrates. 

It is hard to avoid concluding that Paestum was 
the less rigidly stratified of the two cities, at least 

in its political institutions. Architecturally, the 
Paestum assembly hall resembles similar structures 
at Metapontion and Akragas: these buildings are 
essentially a West Greek invention. But the form 
itself would prove highly influential on the design 
of Greek theaters, which adopted a semicircular 
ground plan during the fourth century (see 

pp. 302-3). All such buildings could serve multiple 
functions; between theater and politics there is no 
hard and fast distinction. 

Even as Paestum was reaffirming its collective 
identity and strengthening its ties to a largely 
imaginary past, its “Greekness” was very much 
at issue. Relations with indigenous peoples 
would dominate the town’s history in the 
Classical period. As noted above, architectural 
terracottas suggest the presence of Etruscan-style 
buildings near the Temple of Hera as early as the 
sixth century. A further indication of Etruscan 
influence, or even Etruscan settlement, comes 
from an important painted tomb of c. 470- c. 460. 
Known as the Tomb of the Diver, its decoration 


received detailed treatment in Chapter 9 [10.29] 
(see 9.2 a, b). What matters for present purposes is 
the tomb’s Etruscan character. Simply put, Greeks 
did not ordinarily paint their tombs; Etruscans 
did. The Tomb of the Diver may have been made 
for a dead Etruscan, or it may simply reveal Greek 
emulation of Etruscan practice. Either way, it is 
an important herald of things to come. During the 
later fifth century, Italic peoples forced the Greeks 
of Naples, Cumae, and Capua into power-sharing 
arrangements by either violent revolution or 
negotiation. In the South, the Lucanians overran 
Paestum sometime around the last decade of the 
fifth century. The exact date is uncertain, but 
Paestum in the fourth century was a mixed Greco- 
Lucanian town. (See box p. 270.) 

The newcomers maintained many of the 
forms of Greek civic life. Their presence is most 
evident in graves and tombs. The difference 
is both quantitative and qualitative. First, the 
sheer number of cemeteries in the Paestan 
countryside increases enormously in the fourth 
century. Assuming that people were buried near 
their homes, it seems that the rural hinterland 
of Paestum was finally acquiring a permanent 
population. Changes in agricultural production 
may lie behind the population movement — 
perhaps a shift from grain to more specialized 
products, such as grapes and olives—which has 
parallels elsewhere in the Greek world at just 
this time. Second, the arrival of the Lucanians 
coincides with the beginning of a series of painted 
tombs that lasts through the fourth century. 
Iconography is highly stereotyped and during 
the fourth century a distinction emerges between 
masculine and feminine scenes. Men appear as 
they were in life, mounted on horseback and 
returning from battle; they often wear distinctive 
Lucanian armor, consisting of a feathered helmet 
and a breastplate made of three discs [10.30]. 
Women, by contrast, appear as they are in death, 
lying on a bier and surrounded by mourners. 
Even as Paestum was becoming an ethnically 
mixed community, distinctions of gender were 
becoming more pronounced. 


Coda: The Romans 

Toward the end of the fourth century and into 
the third, Paestum was involved in a series of 
conflicts between the Greeks, the Lucanians 


and their allies, and the emerging power of 


Rome. The outcome was inevitable, and in 

273 Paestum became a colony of the Roman 
republic. Unlike the Lucanians, the Romans 

did not leave Greek Paestum intact. On the 
contrary, they targeted those elements of the 
urban center most heavily imbued with political 
symbolism, and simply erased them from view. 
The hero shrine was walled in and covered with 
earth, the assembly hall buried, the southern 
half of the agora transformed into a Roman- 
style forum. Paestum remained a staunch ally 
of the Romans through the coming years, and 
passed into lore as a prosperous provincial town 
famous for its roses, which bloomed not once 
but twice in a season. 


And I myself, were I not even now 

Furling my sails, and, nigh the journey’s end, 
Eager to turn my vessel’s prow to shore, 
Perchance would sing what careful husbandry 
Makes the trim garden smile; of Paestum too, 
Whose roses bloom and fade and bloom again... 


Virgil, Georgics 4 


10.30 Wall painting 
from a tomb near 
Paestum. H. (figure 
scene) 88 cm (2 ft 

11 in.). Fresco; c. 380- 
c. 370 sce. A warrior in 
Lucanian armor returns 
home on horseback. 
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Paestan Pottery 


Around the second quarter of with Zeus [10.31]. Alkmene 

the fourth century, immigrants sits atop the pyre, but she 

from Sicily began producing red- is protected by a brilliant 

figure pottery at Paestum; the rainbow as personified clouds pour 

date is earlier than used to be water upon her. From the world 

believed, and results from recent of theater, meanwhile, comes 

advances in research. Both the a calyx krater signed by Asteas 

iconography and inscriptions of showing action on a high stage 

these vases are wholly Greek. [10.32]. An old man has thrown 

Dionysiac themes predominate, himself upon a treasure chest 

but a few painters produced large while two thieves try to drag him 

narrative scenes drawn variously off; a slave looks on helplessly. 

from myth or the contemporary The figures all wear comic masks, 

comic stage. Stories about and the vase doubtless represents 

Thebes were especially popular a scene from one of the sitcom 

after the destruction of that plots that were becoming popular 

city by Alexander the Great in in Greek theaters at just this time. 

335. A krater signed by a vase If nothing else, these vases 

painter named Python shows show the continued vitality of 

one such Theban tale: Alkmene, Greek cultural forms in the new, 10.31 (below) Paestan red-figure 10.32 (above) Paestan red- 
mother of Herakles, has been Lucanian Paestum. “Greekness,” bell krater signed by Python figure calyx krater signed by 
put upon a pyre by her husband, here, is becoming more a state (detail). H. 56.5 cm (1 ft 10 in.).  Asteas. H. 37 cm (14% in.). 
who prepares to burn her alive of mind than a matter of ethnic Sic EDn Almenen her Ceramics. 2208cr, 

ġ : i y ater pyre. Compare 8.22 to see how Scene from a comedy: 

in revenge for cheating on him identification or even language. 


much styles changed in 150 years. thieves robbing a miser. 
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SUMMARY 


Case Study: Cyrene and Paestum 


Cyrene in Libya had a mixed population of 
Dorians from Thera, settlers from Crete and 
the central Aegean, and indigenous Libyans. 
Its kings were often at odds with the landed 
aristocracy. Carthage was a threat from the 
West, Egypt and Persia from the East. The 
resulting ethnic and political tensions are 
visible in the material record and in myths of 
the city’s origins. 


The poet Pindar told two stories of Cyrene’s 
foundation: writing for the king of Cyrene, he 
emphasized the royal house and settlers from 
Thera; writing for an aristocrat, he emphasized 
the god Apollo, a nymph named Cyrene, and 
intermarriage of Greeks and Libyans. The 
different stories reveal competing ways of 
imagining the city. 


At Cyrene, city planning could have symbolic 
meaning. The agora of Cyrene juxtaposed the 
tomb of the first king with a hall for well- 
to-do magistrates and a sanctuary of Apollo. 
This distinction seems to correspond to 
Pindar’s two stories; it marks a division within 
the Greek community.A similar contrast 
between the sanctuary of Apollo and that of 
Zeus Ammon marks a division between the 
Greek community as a whole and the Libyan 
or mixed population. 


The presence of lonian-style sculpture at 
Cyrene might be taken to indicate an lonian 
element in the population, or an attempt 


by local elites to distinguish themselves 
from the strongly Dorian character of the 
monarchy. Either explanation is plausible; 
each represents a different way of 
approaching the evidence. 


Paestum, south of Naples, is a classic example 
of Greek city planning, with a civic and 
religious zone in the urban center, smaller 
shrines to agricultural gods in the countryside, 
and a major temple at a potentially contested 
border (Foce del Sele). 


Paestum is important in the history of 
architecture for two reasons. Its Temple of 
Hera introduced entasis, while its Temple of 
Athena was an early attempt to combine 
Doric and lonic orders in a single building. 


As at Cyrene, city planning had symbolic 
meaning. From the end of the sixth century, 
the agora of Paestum became a monument 
to civic identity, combining a tomb for 

a largely imaginary founding father with 

an assembly hall. 


In the fourth century, the Lucanians took over 
Paestum, although the city did not wholly lose 
its Greek character; on the contrary, it became 
a major center of red-figure pottery. Rome 
took over the city in 273 sce, and wasted 

little time in paving over the agora, razing 

its monuments, and replacing them with 

a Roman-style forum. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL OVERVIEW 


c. 560 Akropolis: limestone Temple of Athena 
c. 510-500 Akropolis: marble “Old Temple” of Athena 
490 Battle of Marathon 
c. 489-480 Akropolis: temple on south side of citadel begun 
480-479 Persian invasion of Greece 
Athens sacked 
Battles of Salamis and Plataia 
479 Themistoklean wall 
478 Delian League established to fight Persia 
From 460s Monumentalization of Classical agora 
462 Democratic reforms 
460-429 Age of Perikles 
454 Treasury of Delian League moved to Athens 
447-432 Akropolis: Parthenon 
438 Akropolis: gold-and-ivory statue of Athena installed in Parthenon 
Prosecution and flight of Pheidias 
c. 437-432 Akropolis: new gateway (Propylaia) 
431-404 Peloponnesian War 
c. 421—c. 415 Akropolis: Temple of Athena Nike 
c.421-c. 404 Akropolis: Temple of Athena Polias (so-called Erechtheum) 
415-413 Failed Athenian invasion of Sicily 
411 


Oligarchic coup; democracy soon restored 


404 Sparta defeats Athens; extremist oligarchy installed at Athens 
403 Democracy restored 
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thens became a Mediterranean power in the 

fifty years that followed the Persian defeat 

(480-430). It established a naval alliance, 
the Delian League, to carry on the war against 
Persia, but swiftly parlayed it into a virtual empire. 
Member states were permitted to contribute cash 
instead of men and ships, with the result that 
soon only Athens had a navy and the allies turned 
into subjects. Attempts to leave the League were 
brutally suppressed, and the annual contributions 
to common defense became forced tributes 
levied from Athens. By the 450s, Athenian ships 
controlled the Aegean, and expeditionary forces 
were traveling as far afield as Cyprus and Egypt. 
But the rise of Athens put it on a collision course 
with the other great power in Greece: Sparta. The 
two cities were at war through the 450s and into 


the 440s. But truly disastrous conflict began in 431: 


the Peloponnesian War, which ended in 404 with 
the utter defeat of Athens. 

This chapter is about the changes that imperial 
power wrought upon the city of Athens. For a 
generation after the Persian Wars, the Athenians 
concentrated on such practicalities as military 
architecture and governmental infrastructure. 
But the second half of the fifth century witnessed 
massive investment in religious architecture, 


notably on the citadel at the center of Athens: the 
Akropolis. Inextricably connected to Athens’s 
brutal military and to the political life of the 

city, these monuments also represent some of the 
crowning glories of Greek art. (See box below left.) 


ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 


In politics, the rise of the Athenian navy 
encouraged democracy, for it was the common 
people, the démos, who manned the oars. 
Constitutional reforms of 461 opened even the 
highest public offices to members of the lower 
class. Athens exported democracy to its subject 
allies, effectively buying the loyalty of common 
people around the Aegean by offering them 
local enfranchisement in exchange for tribute 
and control over military policy. For many, it 
was a good trade-off. Elites at Athens and in the 
subject cities may have disliked the new order, 
but they were too few and too weak to challenge 
it effectively. The result was a curious paradox: 
a democratic empire. 

Athens may not have been the first democracy 
in Greece, but it was the most far-reaching, 
the most ideologically militant, and the most 
inspiring. “If we look to our laws,” wrote the 


historian Thucydides, “they afford equal justice to 
all in their private differences; if to social standing, 
advancement in public life falls to reputation for 
Perikles’ Public Works ; ne : k 
capacity, class considerations not being allowed 
Plutarch, a Greek scholar and bureaucrat of the Roman era, to interfere with merit; nor again does poverty bar 
describes how Perikles beautified Athens. the way—if a man is able to serve the state, he is 
PAR p not hindered by the obscurity of his condition.” 
So then the works arose, no less towering in their grandeur a on 
eae i . : i Never before in Greece had ordinary people held 
than inimitable in the grace of their outlines, since the 
workmen eagerly strove to surpass themselves in the beauty 
of their handicraft. And yet the most wonderful thing about 


them was the speed with which they rose. Each one of them, 


sway to this degree. 
Yet Athenian democracy was also strictly 
limited. Citizenship in Greece was like 


; ; membership in a club; the Athenian system 
men thought, would require many successive generations to 


complete it, but all of them were fully completed in the heyday 
of a single administration....Each one of them, in its beauty, 


admitted more “members” than any other, but it 
still excluded many on principle. As in the early 


{ é $ American republic, slaves and women had few 
was even then and at once antique; but in the freshness of its , . 
: a rights. Moreover, there emerged a substantial class 
vigor it is, even to the present day, recent and newly wrought. i i 
j of resident aliens: people from around the Aegean 
Such is the bloom of perpetual newness, as it were, upon these l ai 
i i who came to Athens in search of a livelihood but 
works of his, which makes them ever to look untouched by , os , 
j ; is; who had no say in political affairs. At the same 
time, as though the unfaltering breath of an ageless spirit had 


; ; time, Athenian settlers were granted land in the 
been infused into them. 


territories of subject allies, which relieved social 
Plutarch, Life of Perikles, ch. 13, tr. Perrin pressures at home while producing simmering 


resentment abroad. 
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Amongst elites, divided loyalties were common. 
Some remained committed to older social forms, 
such as gift exchange and ritual friendship. Such 
conservatives gradually settled into opposition to 
democracy (the philosophers Plato and Xenophon 
were clear examples of this type). Spoils of empire 
tended to quell such dissenting voices, but they 
emerged with a vengeance in the final years of the 
Peloponnesian War. The great figure of this period 
was the statesman Perikles, himself of aristocratic 
stock, who used a constitutional loophole to remain 
in power from 460 until his death in 430/29. 
Another paradox: a democracy ruled by one man, 
with a majority of the population disenfranchised. 


REBUILDING THE CITY 


New Walls 

The Persians sacked Athens in 480, razing its 
walls and burning its temples. When the Greeks 
emerged victorious in 479, initial rebuilding 
concentrated on defense [11.1]. Sparta, wary of its 
restive ally, argued that it would send the wrong 
message if Athens were to rebuild its city walls: 
who could possibly be an enemy, now the Persians 


were gone? The Athenian leader Themistokles 


The Themistoklean Wall, 479 sce 


The great Athenian historian Thucydides describes the wall, 


a treasure trove for archaeologists. 


To this day the building shows signs of the haste of its 
execution; the foundations are laid of stones of all kinds, and in 
some places not wrought or fitted, but placed just in the order 
in which they were brought by the different hands; and many 
columns, too, from tombs and sculpted stones were put in with 
the rest. For the bounds of the city were extended at every point 
in the circumference; and so they laid their hands on everything 


without exception in their haste. 


Thucydides, The History of the Peloponnesian War 1. 93, 


sent an embassy to Sparta to discuss the matter — 
and, while the envoys stalled for time, turned 

out the entire populace to throw up a new wall. 
(See box above.) Many fragments of Archaic 
buildings and grave monuments were preserved 
in this way, including the stele in 6.18. The 
Themistoklean Wall is a precious “fixed point” in 
the archaeological record: anything built into the 
wall must have been made before 480. 


tr. Crawley 


11.1 The city of 
Athens in the 

5th century BCE 
showing the route 
of the Panathenaic 
procession from the 
Kerameikos, through 
the Classical agora 
to the Akropolis. 
Aerial view from 
the northwest. 
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Attention turned next to the Akropolis [11.2, 
11.3]. Full of pious grief, the Athenians left 
their ruined temples to stand as a memorial to 
Persian villainy. Or so they said later on—in 
truth, military spending may simply have been 
a higher priority. The ruins on the Akropolis 
included the so-called Old Temple of Athena, built 
shortly after the establishment of democracy (see 
p. 210), and an unfinished temple of the 480s on 
the south side of citadel. Only the back porch of 
the Old Temple remained standing, a shattered 


Propylaia į 


Temple of 
Athena Nike 


house for the ancient statue of Athena Polias (“of 
the City”). While these ruins remained in place, 
the Akropolis started to receive new walls in the 
470s. Fragments of the ruined temples were built 
into the stretch of wall overlooking the agora, 

so that as they conducted their civic business the 


Athenians should never forget their greatest crisis. 
Work on the south walls continued into the 430s. 


Ironically, one function of this wall—in addition 
to securing whatever treasures were guarded 
within the sacred precinct atop the Akropolis— 


Temple of Athena Polias 
(“Erechtheum”) 


Parthenon 
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11.2 Architectural 
fragments built into 
the north wall of the 
Athenian Akropolis. 
To left are column 
drums, to right 

are triglyphs 

and metopes. 


11.3 Plan of the 
Classical Akropolis. 


was to keep out runaway slaves, who might seek 
sanctuary on holy ground. 

As tensions mounted with Sparta in the late 
4608, work began on the so-called Long Walls 
connecting Athens to its ports at Phaleron and 
Piraeus. When completed in the 450s, Athens 
became a superfortress: so long as its navy could 
ensure a steady supply of food by sea, the city 


could withstand a siege indefinitely (see Map 
p. 273). Athens could now defy the greatest army 
in Greece: Sparta. 


The Agora 

As described in Chapter 8, Athens had moved its 
agora to a new site north of the Akropolis about a 
decade or so before the Persian sack (see p. 210). 


The Painted Stoa 


The stoa, or freestanding colonnade, is 
one of the most distinctive forms of Greek 
public architecture. It is essentially a 

long porch, sometimes with rooms at the 
back. Early examples are found mostly in 
sanctuaries, where they were prime places 
for the display of offerings. But stoas 

were versatile: they could provide 

shelter for all sorts of activity, from 
commerce to leisure to politics. With 
time, stoas started to appear in secular 
contexts as well. Classical and Hellenistic 
planners often used them to frame or 
divide up urban spaces. 

The so-called Painted Stoa in the 
Athenian agora (c. 470) is an early 
example of the “secular” type [11.4]. Built 
of limestone, it blended architectural 
orders in a manner characteristic of 
Classical Athens: the facade was Doric, 
but inside a row of lonic columns on 


cylindrical bases helped to support the 
roof. The building is currently being 
excavated under the auspices of the 
American School of Classical Studies 
in Athens. 

But the Painted Stoa was important 
as much for its decoration as for its 
architecture. It got its nickname from 
a series of paintings that adorned its 
interior starting in the 460s. Although the 
pictures do not survive, we know from 
written sources that they commemorated 
famous battles: the Trojan War, the 
Battle of Greeks and Amazons, and recent 
Athenian victories over the Persians and 
the Spartans. Mythology and recent 
history thus appeared side by side, as 
if to heroize the Athenian democracy. 
More specifically, the imagery suggested 
analogies between Trojans, Amazons, 


Persians, and Spartans. 


It is a familiar strategy: as on Myson’s 
amphora or the Temple of Apollo at 
Eretria (8.22, 8.23), the Persian invader 
was made to seem at once foreign and 
feminine. In reality, plenty of Greeks took 
the Persian side, and plenty of women 
helped to repel the invaders. But Athenian 
democracy had blurred so many social 
boundaries that the ones that remained— 
such as gender and ethnicity—must have 
seemed especially important. 

It is interesting that a battle against 
Sparta was included in this program (the 
picture was apparently a late addition, for 
the battle in question likely took place in 
431). Once, Sparta and Athens had been 
allies against “barbarian” Persia. Now, 
the Peloponnesian War was often cast in 
ethnic terms: the Spartans were Dorian 
and the Athenians were lonian. Ironically, 
the Painted Stoa’s own mixing of the 

Doric and lonic orders demonstrated the 
poverty of such distinctions. But in 
wartime such nuances went by 

the wayside, and the Dorian 
Spartans took their place 
alongside the Trojans, the 
Persians, and the Amazons 
as different, foreign, alien— 
enemies of the state. 


11.4 Athens, the Painted Stoa 
in the agora (reconstruction), 
as it appeared in the later 

5th century sce. Note the 
paintings on the inner wall, 
along with shields captured 
from the Spartans during the 
Peloponnesian War. 
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Only in the 460s, however, did development 
of this Classical agora begin in earnest. Flush 
with money and power, securely fortified, the 
democracy began to indulge in monumental 
architecture. Amongst the first projects were 

a dining hall for magistrates on the west side 
of the market square and a stoa on the north 
(see box on previous page). Over the course of 
the fifth century, more public buildings would 
sprout up around the main open plaza of the 


agora, including a public mint, the meeting hall 


of the state council, and sundry shrines and 
stoas. A splendid temple to Hephaistos, god 
of crafts, would eventually overlook the zone 
from the west. Athens had all the trappings 
of an imperial capital. 

But it remained committed to democracy — 
or, at any rate, to democracy’s outward forms. 


Athenian Finances on the Eve of the Peloponnesian War 


In this excerpt from Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian 
War, Perikles calculates the financial resources of Athens as it 
prepares to open hostilities in 431 BCE. Not only does this passage 
underscore Athens’s wealth, but it also shows how the Akropolis 
was used to store public treasure, and how precious goods in 
temples were at the disposal of the state. 


Apart from other sources of income, an average revenue of 
600 talents [17 tons/15,600 kg] of silver was drawn from 

the tribute of the allies; and there were still 6,000 talents 

[170 tons/15 6,000 kg] of coined silver in the Akropolis, out 

of 9,700 talents [278 tons/252,200 kg] that had once been 
there, from which the money had been taken for the porch of 
the Akropolis, the other public buildings, and for [a military 
expedition to] Potidaia. This did not include the uncoined gold 
and silver in public and private offerings, the sacred vessels 
for the processions and games, spoils taken from the Persians, 
and similar resources to the amount of 500 talents [14.33 
tons/13,000 kg]. To this he added the treasures of the other 
temples. These were by no means inconsiderable, and might 
fairly be used. Indeed, if they were ever absolutely driven to 

it, they might even take the gold ornaments of Athena herself; 
for the statue contained 40 talents [2,300 lbs/1,040 kg] of pure 
gold and it was all removable. This might be used for self- 
preservation, but every penny must be repaid. Such was their 
financial position —surely a satisfactory one. 


Beyond Athens, these same years witnessed the 
democratization of urban space in the form of 
new, uniform grid plans at such towns as Piraeus 
and Thourioi (see p. 230). While Perikles made 
Athens into a peerless monument, he—and the 
democracy he ruled—continued to espouse 
equality in public life. 


THE PARTHENON 


In 454/453 the treasury of the Delian League 
moved from Delos to Athens. Henceforth, 
subject “allies” would deliver thousands of 
pounds of silver as tribute every year at the great 
Panathenaic festival; an additional tithe of one 
sixtieth would be given to the goddess Athena. 
Naturally, there was a pressing need to find 
someplace to store the treasure. (See box left.) 
The most secure site in Athens was the Akropolis, 
and there was a long tradition in Greece of using 
temples to store public wealth (see p. 130 on 
Eretria and Argos). In short order, the Athenians 
set aside any pious scruples about repairing the 
Persian destruction of their holy sanctuary. 

In 449 they voted funds for a new building 

on the south side of the Akropolis. 

Although it looked like a temple, the new 
building would not house the ancient cult statue 
of Athena Polias, which probably remained in the 
half-ruined Old Temple. Nor would it have any 
priestess to serve in it, any altar for sacrifices. 

It was, in effect, a giant treasure house. A deep 
rear chamber held the gold, silver, and precious 
goods now pouring into the treasury. Locked 
and guarded, this chamber had a colorful name: 
the “Virgin Room,” or Parthenon. It eventually 
gave its name to the entire building [11.5]. 

The main hall of the Parthenon also held 
treasure, but in sculptural form. At center, framed 
by a special set of double columns, a giant gold- 
and-ivory statue of Athena loomed some 9 meters 
(30 feet) high. The gold that comprised her 
drapery could be removed in sections and melted 
down in case of fiscal emergency. Before her stood 
statues of Nike, the personification of victory, 
each some 2 meters (6 ft 6 in.) tall and plated with 
52 kilograms (115 lbs) of gold; this too could be 
melted if the need arose. The connection between 


Thucydides, The History of the Peloponnesian War 2.13, 
tr. Crawley (modified) religion, economics, and sovereignty, basic to 


Greek religion since the Bronze Age, is especially 
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evident in this building. The Parthenon was a 
sacred strongbox. 

The Athenians spared no expense. The 
Parthenon was built entirely of fine local marble, 
including the roof tiles. Much stone was recycled 
from the unfinished temple of the 480s. Whereas 
an earlier generation of Athenians had built 
fragments of that temple into the Akropolis wall 
as a memorial, now debris was recut and reused 
for a magnificent new structure. The change, from 
commemoration of the past to celebration of the 
present, reveals the new mentality of imperial 
Athens. Sculptural adornment was correspondingly 
lavish, with ninety-two carved metopes running 
round all four sides, freestanding statues in the 
pediments, florals and winged Nikai as akroteria, 
and even an Ionic frieze around the outer wall of 


11.5 Athens, 
Parthenon, view 
from the northwest. 
Marble; 447—432 sce. 


the inner building. In size it was enormous, just 


slightly larger than the great Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia—which it clearly aimed to outdo. 

Work began in 447 and was mostly complete 
by 438, when the great statue was dedicated and 
most of the construction crews moved on to other 
projects. But finishing and details took another 
six years, and the last of the sculptures were 
installed only in 432, just before the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian War. A committee of three men 
oversaw the project. The overall supervisor and 
head sculptor was named Pheidias; Iktinos was 
the architect; Kallikrates, the contractor. In what 
follows we shall take the contribution of each 
project member by turn. 

Like the Painted Stoa and the Temple of Athena 
at Paestum (10.23-10.24), the Parthenon mixed 
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architectural orders [11.6, 11.7]. Its plan and 
outer facades were straightforwardly Doric. To 
accommodate the giant Athena inside, the main 
building had to be wider than usual. As a result, 
the Parthenon had eight columns on the short 
ends instead of six like its unfinished predecessor. 
Along each flank ran seventeen columns, that 

is, twice the number on the short ends plus one 
([2 x 8] + 1 = 17), the standard ratio; compare the 
Temple of Zeus at Cyrene (see p. 256 and 10.9). 


In some respects, however, the Parthenon looked - © | statue 


rather Ionic. For example, where most peristyle 9 
temples had a pair of columns standing inside the 

front and back porches (see 7.3), the Parthenon 

had a row of six columns in front of each porch. 

This arrangement, termed “prostyle,” had a 

long history in Athenian architecture (again, the 

Temple of Athena at Paestum had a similar but 

not identical plan). In this case, however, the extra 

row of columns produced an effect reminiscent 

of the great temples of Ionia, with their double 


rows of columns (p. 139 and 5.20). Elsewhere, 


the evocation of the Ionic order was even more 


11.6, 11.7 Athens, explicit: the rear chamber had four Ionic columns < > 
Parthenon, plan supporting the roof. 4 
(above right) and Iktinos was a stickler for detail, to put it mildly. 
elevation (below) A simple b . f . Næ 
shówingtheusëof simple but rigorous system of proportions 

š A r i ie} 10m 
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width of the stylobate (top step); the width of the 
stylobate to its length; and the bottom diameter 
of each column to the distance between the axes 
of two columns. In addition, the ratio of 4:9, or 
rather x:(2x + 1), governs the number of peristyle 
columns, 8 by 17. Such ratios, however, do not 
begin to hint at Iktinos’ precision. Like many 
other Doric buildings, the Parthenon featured a 
slight bulging of the columns around the middle 
(entasis). But Iktinos took such refinements to a 
new level. For instance, there are almost no right 
angles in the whole building. The columns are 
not straight, but incline slightly inward. Lines 
projecting from the flank columns would converge 
about 2 kilometers (1.2 miles) up in the sky; lines 
from the front and rear ones would converge at 
just more than 5 kilometers (3 miles) [11.8]. The 
walls of the core building match this inclination. 
The stylobate and the entablature, meanwhile, 
are distinctly curved, like a billowing sheet held 
down at the corners. The purpose of these various 
refinements and proportional schemes remains 
unclear. Few visitors to the Akropolis can have 
been consciously aware of them. Nonetheless, the 
interplay of rigid geometry and curving, swelling 
forms imparts a subtle dynamism to the building, 
and counteracts the potentially static effect of 
Greek post-and-lintel construction. The Parthenon 
is strangely, subtly springy. For sheer exquisite 
detail, it is unmatched in the ancient world. 
Executing Iktinos’ plan seems to have been 
the job of Kallikrates and his men. Because the 
Akropolis rock sheared steeply away on its south 
side, it was necessary first to construct a platform to 
support the building’s foundations. The Athenians 
carted up huge amounts of earth, stone, and debris 
left over from the Persian destruction (incidentally 
creating a treasure trove for future archaeologists). 
Once work began on the building itself, Iktinos’ 
exquisite refinements ensured that nearly every 
block had to be custom-made to fit one place on the 
building. Modern restorers count their blessings, 
for they can usually tell exactly where any surviving 
fragment of the structure belongs. For the ancient 
Athenians, on the other hand, such custom tooling 
must have increased the building’s cost—no small 
matter, as we shall see. Kallikrates, at any rate, 
acquitted his task brilliantly. The Parthenon is a 
marvel of the stonecutter’s art. Each massive block, 
carved and polished entirely by hand, set in place 


39 m/ 128 ft 


11.8 Athens, 
Parthenon: drawing 
showing curvature 
of the stylobate and 
the incline of the 


+ 4,950 m 
+ 16,240 ft 


columns (exaggerated 
for effect), with 

the convergence of 
the lines projected 
upward from 

the columns. 


+ 2,200 m 
+ 7,220 ft 


with pulleys and levers and brute strength, 
fits with astonishing tightness alongside its 
neighbors. (See box p. 282.) Where there is a 

fresh break in the stone, it can be almost impossible 
to see the joins with the naked eye [11.9]. 

Pheidias, general overseer of the project, 
provided the sculptural program. As usual for a 
Greek temple, work proceeded from the ground 
up, and from east to west. Thus, the first 
pieces to be carved were the metopes. 
Each side had a different theme, all of 
which related to the glory of Athens. 
Unfortunately, most are poorly 
preserved, due in large part to deliberate 
mutilation by Christian Greeks during 
the Middle Ages. (See box p. 241.) 

On the west was a Battle of Greeks and 


11.9 Athens, Parthenon, two joining blocks 
of the stylobate. Marble; 447—432 sce. The 
American penny gives the scale for the thin 
horizontal line that is the join between the two 
blocks; it would scarcely have been visible when 
the building was new. 
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Amazons; on the north, the Trojan War; on the 
east, the Olympian gods fought the upstart Giants; 
on the south, Centaurs battled Lapiths. The themes 
are generic, with an emphasis on manly prowess 
and the defeat of a veritable roster of Athenian 
democratic phobias: uppity women (Amazons), 
Asiatics (Trojans), undisciplined horse-men 
(Centaurs), and rebels (Giants). 

Individual panels vary widely in style and 
quality; none is likely to be the work of Pheidias 


himself, who was more general manager than 
stoneworker. Metope South 27 illustrates the new 
“interactive” space of Classical sculpture [11.11] 
(see Chapter 9). The frame of the panel is now 

a boundary to be crossed; the figures no longer 
adhere to the front plane of the block, but seem 
instead to leap from it. The Lapith, in particular, 
stands before a splendid cascade of chain folds, 
which makes him pop forward as though sculpted 
in the round; his right leg floats in mid-air. Paint 


How the Greeks Built Walls 


Greek masons used many of the same 
tools and techniques as Greek sculptors. 
But constructing walls presented unique 
challenges: it was necessary to produce 
smooth, precisely sized blocks of stone and 
to raise them into place on a building. The 
task had three phases: dressing the block, 
moving it into place, and finishing it. 

As with sculpture, rough work would be 
performed in the quarry, final stages on 
site. Before setting a block in place, it was 
necessary to make it perfectly smooth at 
the points where it would make contact 
with its neighbors: typically the top, the 
bottom, and the short sides. To this end, 
Greek masons would use an A-shaped 
wooden frame with a weighted string 
hanging from the apex. When the two legs 
of the frame were resting on a horizontal 
surface, the string would line up with 
a mark on the crossbar. Using the end 
of this string as a guide, masons would 
remove excess stone with chisels and 
abrasives, producing an even, flat surface. 
They used a short cut called anathyrosis 
for the vertical joins between blocks. 

The central portion of each face would 

be hollowed out with a pick, leaving a 
narrow, I1-shaped ribbon along the sides 
and top; only this ribbon would make 
contact with the adjacent block, so only it 
required careful smoothing. 

Moving heavy blocks of stone was no 
easy task. Early builders probably used 
earthen ramps to raise blocks above 


ground level; from the late sixth century, 
they employed winches, pulleys, and 
even wooden cranes. Levers were the tool 
of choice for moving blocks [11.10]. To 
provide purchase for levers, small holes 
and slots were often cut into the topsides 
of blocks, and knobs of stone were left 

on the outer faces (they could later be 
smoothed away). The visible faces of each 
block would be left slightly rough until the 
wall was complete. Only then would the 
excess stone be trimmed away, leaving a 
smooth and consistent surface. 

The Greeks did not use mortar or 
cement. Blocks were held in place by their 
own weight and by iron clamps of varying 
shape. During the Middle Ages, when 
metal became scarce, these clamps were 
almost invariably burrowed out, giving 
many walls a characteristic 
“Swiss cheese” look, with 
countless little holes 
showing where the 
clamps had been 
extracted. 
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11.10 Greek masonry techniques: 

(top) block with anathyrosis (compare 5.15); 
(center) iron clamp used for holding blocks 
together; (below) workmen levering a block 
into place. The levers fit into slots cut into the 
topsides of neighboring blocks. 


will have added to the effect in the original state 
by enhancing the contrast between figures and 
background. Counteracting this spatial drama 
is the flat, graphic composition of the panel as a 
whole. Lapith and Centaur splay dramatically, 
their legs—human and animal—symmetrical 

in juxtaposition. Two-dimensional pattern and 
three-dimensional volume offset one another, 
effecting that play of opposites so basic to Greek 
sculptural thinking. 

Over each porch, the original plan of the 
building called for a band of triglyphs and 
metopes (probably undecorated). Yet after 
construction was already well under way, at a 
point when work had started on the east end 
but had not yet reached the west, the Athenians 
changed their minds. They decided to adda 
sculpted Ionic frieze running all the way around 
the outside of the core building. The decision had 
momentous consequences. In order to provide 
an adequate viewing angle in the porches, it 
was deemed necessary to increase the space 
between the outer row of columns and the core 
building. The east porch and the inner columns 
were therefore dismantled and shifted westward, 
while the blocks over the outer columns were 
shifted eastward. All this effort yielded about 
22 centimeters (8% in.) of extra space, affording 
visitors a slightly better view of the carved frieze. 

Earlier builders had been known to revise 
plans on the fly; the Temple of Hera at Paestum 
is a good example (see box pp. 262-63). But the 
sheer wastefulness and expense of the 
Parthenon is staggering: so much work 
for a few inches! Beautiful as it is, at 
the end of the day the Parthenon has 
all the hallmarks of a corrupt public 
works project. In 438 Pheidias had to 
flee Athens to avoid charges of fiscal 
impropriety. Although the allegations 
centered on the golden statue, cost 
overruns associated with the building 
itself can hardly have endeared 
the great artist to state auditors. 

Some malicious Athenians even 
suggested that Perikles had started the 
Peloponnesian War to divert attention 
from his own role in the affair. 

The frieze itself, however, was 
spectacular. The designers took 


advantage of the long, ribbon-like format to 
show a ritual procession instead of a myth. 

The climax of Athens’s grandest civic festival, 
the Great Panathenaia in honor of Athena’s 
birthday, was a procession from the Kerameikos 
cemetery to the Akropolis (see 11.1), at the 

end of which the ancient olive wood statue in 
the Old Temple would receive a new robe. The 
frieze shows this parade from beginning to end. 
It starts at the southwest corner, with horsemen 
preparing to get under way [11.12]. The parade 
then splits into two streams, one running down 
the south side, the other down the west and 
around the corner at the north. Repeating groups 
of horsemen take up most of the space along the 


11.11 Athens, 
Parthenon, Metope 
South 27. H. 1.37 m 
(4 ft 6 in.). Marble; 

c. 447—438 sce. Lapith 
and Centaur. 


11.12 Athens, 
Parthenon, west frieze. 
H. 1.06 m (3 ft 6 in.). 
Marble; c. 447—438 sce. 
At the start of the 
Panathenaic procession, 
a man subdues a 
rearing horse. 
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The Elgin Marbles Controversy 


The sculptures of the Parthenon have a 
sad history. Most of them were mutilated 
by Greek Christians in the Middle 

Ages, who considered them pagan and 
idolatrous. A Venetian bombardment 

of 1687 damaged them still further. 

In 1801 the British ambassador, Lord 
Elgin, received a permit from the Turkish 
government to remove the sculptures and 
some architectural elements to England. 
Many Britons found the “Elgin Marbles” 
appallingly overwrought. Some went so 
far as to deny that they could be Greek at 
all; only the Romans, they argued, could 
have been capable of such poor taste 
(the poet John Keats called this position 
“browless idiotism”). Others felt that the 
removal was tantamount to vandalism. 
The legality of the export was contested 


but, after an official inquiry, cleared. In 
1816 the Marbles entered the collection 
of the British Museum in London, where 
they are on view to this day. Additional 
fragments remain in Athens, Paris, 

and elsewhere. 

More recently, the Greek government 
demanded the return of the Elgin 
Marbles, even going so far as to build 
a museum to house them in Athens. In 
considering the pros and cons of this case, 
it is important to distinguish it from the 
“looting question” discussed in Chapter 
1. The issue is not really one of legality, 
in that the Elgin Marbles were not stolen, 
but exported with a legal permit. This 
permit still survives (but only in an Italian 
translation). Some might feel that the 
Turks had no business authorizing the 


export of Greek art; on the other hand, 
they were the recognized government at 
the time, and had been for centuries. In 
addition, the issue is not scholarly, in that 
there is no serious doubt as to where the 
Marbles were made, or when (they are 
certainly not Roman!). There has been 

no irreparable loss to human knowledge, 
as in the case of Cycladic figurines. 
Rather, the issue is one of “cultural 
property” and politics. Do the Parthenon 
sculptures simply “belong” in Athens, 

or did the British acquire them fair and 
square? Is the call for their return merely 
sentimental or, worse, a crass bid to get 
hold of a tourist attraction? Or are there 
deeper issues at stake, of cultural integrity 
in a globalized world? Passions on both 
sides run high. 


building’s flanks. The cavalcades give way near 
the east end to chariots, then to men and women 
bringing cows and other offerings to the goddess 
[11.13, 11.14]. The two streams converge at the 
temple front, where the gods themselves appear 
[11.15]. Though seated, as on the east frieze 

of the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi, they dwarf 
the mortals. At center, a priest and a young boy 
handle Athena’s new peplos. 


Fees aa 
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The Parthenon frieze shows how the imperial 
democracy liked to imagine itself. Tellingly, 
most of the citizens appear as horsemen, that is, 
as elites. In their disciplined ranks, they make 
a telling contrast to the wild Centaurs of the 
south metopes. Cavalry was perhaps the least 
important part of the Athenian military, but 
that was not the point. Athenian democracy 
did not try to overthrow the symbols of 


aristocratic privilege; it co-opted them. Just as 
the Marathon mound used the forms of epic 
burial for democratic war dead, just as the 
Tyrant Slayer group recast elite blood feud 
as democratic fervor, so the Parthenon frieze 
suggests that, under democracy, every man is 
an aristocrat. This fiction lay at the heart of 
Athenian politics, which extended the equality 
of noble peerage to all freeborn males. There 
could scarcely be a more appropriate image for 
this most paradoxical of buildings: a monument 
to an empire of equals, built from the tribute of 
subjects understood to be allies. 

Although there is nothing to suggest that the 
frieze represents any particular celebration of the 


Great Panathenaia, by its very nature the scene 
belongs to contemporary Athenian life. This 
point has troubled some modern commentators, 
who have tried to find a convincing mythological 
setting for the parade. Yet there is plenty of 
precedent for depicting a ritual procession in 
architectural sculpture. We have already seen 
examples at Metapontion (4.7), Ephesos (5.20), 
and Didyma (6.11); another, identical to 4.8, 
decorates a temple near Sybaris in southern Italy, 
where Athens sponsored a new settlement just 

as the Parthenon was under construction. Still, 
the controversies show no sign of letting up, and 
readers should be aware that nearly everything 
about the Parthenon frieze is disputed. 


11.13, 11.14 Athens, 
Parthenon, south 
frieze. H. 1.06 m 

(3 ft 6 in.). Marble; 

c. 447-438 sce. Young 
men leading cattle to 
slaughter. One strains 
at the tether, and the 
youth braces his foot 
on a rock as he yanks 
back; compare the 
leftmost Nike in 11.29. 


11.15 Athens, 
Parthenon, east 
frieze. H. 1.06 m 

(3 ft 6 in.). Marble; 

C. 447-438 BCE. 

The climax of the 
procession. At center 
right, a young boy 
holds the Panathenaic 
peplos with one of the 
chief magistrates of 
Athens. The priestess 
of Athena stands at 
center left, facing two 
attendants. The large, 
seated figures are gods: 
at left, Hera and Zeus; 
at right, Athena and 
Hephaistos. 
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The sculptors did give the parade a certain 
grandeur, even timelessness. First, and most 
obviously, the procession ends with the Athenians 
standing alongside the seated gods. Motion ceases, 
there are fewer incidental details, and at the same 
time mortals and immortals appear side by side. 
Although the procession begins in the everyday 
world of hustle and bustle, it ends in stillness 
with the deathless and unchanging gods. Second, 
narrative time is elastic. The frieze does not show 
a single moment, like a snapshot, but rather a 
succession of moments, like a strip of film. At the 
west end, the procession has not yet commenced, 
horses are still being readied; at the east, however, 
the procession is over and Athena’s robe is being 
prepared. Walking from one end to the other takes 
us from the beginning of the festival to its end. At 
key junctures, figures seem to be repeated, giving 
an attentive viewer a sense of déja vu (for instance, 
the very first figure in the whole procession, a 
cavalryman on the west frieze, strikes the same 
pose as the very last figure, the priest who holds 
the robe at the center of the east frieze). In this 
way, the sculptors compress multiple moments 
into a single, continuous experience. A day in the 
life of Athens takes on a veneer of eternity. 

The Parthenon frieze was, for all its 
splendor, an afterthought and difficult to see 
in the best of circumstances (the extra 8 inches 
notwithstanding). Not so the pediments. Each 
crowded with some twenty-five freestanding 
statues, they dominated the building [11.16 a, b]. 
Pheidias may have provided the designs, but he 
did not supervise their carving. Stone for the 
pediments was quarried starting in 439/438, just 
before Pheidias skipped town, and work probably 
lasted until 432. No expense was spared: the 
figures are carved and painted even at the back, 
where no mortal eyes would have seen them. 

In terms of style, the pediments have some 
affinities with the metopes and frieze; compare, 
for instance, the splaying figures of Athena and 
Poseidon to the Lapith and Centaur on Metope 
South 27. But the east pediment in particular takes 
the Classical fondness for see-through drapery 
to a new extreme. At right, for instance, sit three 
goddesses; the one exposing her bare shoulder is 
probably Aphrodite, but the identity of the other 
two is uncertain [11.17]. Whoever they may be, 
their clothing is wonderfully extravagant: sculpted 
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a east pediment 


Dionysos 


b west pediment 


cloth corkscrews around legs and snakes over 
shoulders, producing elaborate patterns while yet 
suggesting underlying volumes. Never did any 
fabric behave like this in the real world; visual 
richness and an illusion of transparency are what 
matter most. Comparison with the Motya Youth 
(9.26) or the Ludovisi Throne (9.21-9.23) brings 
out the essential stylistic innovations. On the 
one hand, the Parthenon sculptors replaced the 
shallow grooves of the earlier works with raised 
ridges; black paint in the folds heightened the 
effect. On the other, instead of arranging the folds 
in parallel rivulets, they deployed the full arsenal 
of modeling, motion, and chain lines. Folds were 
now deeper, more varied, and more plentiful. Set 
onto massive, even ponderous, figures, the result 
was style of unsurpassed visual impact. 

As at Olympia, the rear or west pediment 
was dynamic, encouraging passersby to keep 
moving around the building, while the front or 
east was static, marking the main entrance. Both 
told stories relating to Athena herself: the west 
showed her contest with Poseidon to determine 
who would be patron of Athens, while the east 
showed her birth from the head of Zeus. Details 
of composition remain unclear, due to the poor 
preservation of the remaining fragments. 

In general, however, the pediments provide 
a context for the Panathenaic festival in time 
and space. The west pediment, for instance, is 
organized in terms of place. It establishes the 


Athena Poseidon 


mythic history of the Akropolis itself. Athena 
and Poseidon recoil from a thunderbolt that Zeus 
has hurled from on high to stop their quarrel; 
around them are the ancient heroes of Athens. 
Here the twin sources of Athenian power—the 
sea and the olive, trade and agriculture— 

submit simultaneously to Zeus’ sovereignty. 
Topographical markers set the scene clearly in 
Athens and, more specifically, on the Akropolis 
rock. The figures in the corners almost certainly 
personify the two rivers of Athens, the Kephissos 


and the Ilissos (an idea borrowed from Olympia; 
see 9.15). At center was Athena’s gift, a sacred 
olive tree that actually grew nearby. Standing 
before the temple, the viewer learns the ancient 
history of the Akropolis itself, as if the pediment 
were saying, “It all happened right here.” 

The east pediment, by contrast, is organized 
around time. Instead of topographical markers 
in the corners, the chariot of the sun rises from 
the left, while the chariot of the moon sinks 
into the right. This device sets the scene at a 
particular instant: the hour of dawn. It is, in fact, 
the moment of Athena’s birth, the very event 

celebrated in the Panathenaic festival itself. Yet 
nothing seems to be happening. Although 
the central figures are almost 
entirely gone, cuttings 
on the floor of the 


11.16 a, b Athens, 
Parthenon, reconstruction 
of pediments. H. (max.) 
3.4m (11 ft 2 in.); 

W. 28.8 m (94 ft 6 in.). 
Marble; c. 439-432 sce. 
(a) east pediment: birth 

of Athena; at the corners 
are the rising sun (Helios) 
and setting moon (Selene). 
The identities of the other 
figures are hypothetical. 
(b) west pediment: contest 
of Athena and Poseidon. 
The identities of the two 
central figures are certain; 
others are hypothetical. For 
the personified rivers in the 
corners, compare 9.15. 


11.17 Athens, Parthenon, 
east pediment: figures 

K, L, and M (see 11.16 a). 
L. 3.15 m (10 ft 4in.) 
Marble; c. 439-432 sce. 
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pediment suggest that Zeus, Hera, and Athena 
stood quietly at center. Around them sit and 
recline various gods, some of whom do not seem 
to be paying attention. Frozen in a moment, the 
gods are stock-still between the rising sun and the 
setting moon, eternal amidst the flow of time. 
Through this careful orchestration of space 
and time, the pediments set the political rituals 
of contemporary Athens into a cosmic order. 
That is, in a way, the task of the Parthenon itself: 
a strongbox for the spoils of empire, it elevates 
Athenian power to the level of a sacred principle. 


THE PROPYLAIA 


With the Parthenon largely complete by 438, work 
crews turned to a new project: a monumental 


entryway to the Akropolis, known as the 


Propylaia, or “Gateways,” on account of its five 
doorways [11.18 a, b, 11.19]. Work began in 437 
but halted five years later when the Peloponnesian 
War broke out. The design, by the architect 
Mnesikles, was never executed fully. Yet the 
building performed its essential function. In size 
and splendor, the Propylaia was always more than 
just a gatehouse: it was a prelude to the Akropolis 
itself. Passing through the shady gatehouse, 
visitors were presented with an impressive view of 
the main sanctuary, with a tall statue of Athena 
almost straight ahead and the Parthenon slanting 
away dramatically on the right. 

The sloping, irregularly shaped site presented 
many challenges. Mnesikles responded by 
producing a building that looks symmetrical when 
in fact it is not. Although he set a Doric façade on 
both the inner (uphill) and outer (downhill) sides, 

the two halves remained 
structurally distinct, with 
separate roofs. To knit 
them together, he elevated 
the ceiling of the interior 
space by employing taller 
columns of the Ionic order 
inside the gatehouse. Instead 
of an unsightly disjunction 
between the two faces of the 
gatehouse, there is a smooth 


transition by way of steps 


and a central ramp. Again, 


a hall for ritual meals on 


the northwest side has no 
corresponding hall on the 
southeast, but a screen wall 
hides the imbalance. The 
effect of symmetry was what 
mattered. There is evidence 
that Mnesikles did originally 


plan a matching southeast 


hall, and it is unclear why he 
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A 11.18 a, b Athens, Propylaia of the 
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Akropolis, designed by Mnesikles. 
Marble; 437-432 sce. (a) Plan; (b) 
cutaway section along the roadway, 
from the south. 


did not execute it. Perhaps money ran out. Then 


again, the southeast hall would have required 
tearing down one of the last remaining bits of 
the old Cyclopean wall of Athens’s Bronze Age 
citadel: could preservationist piety have halted 
the plans? 


THE TEMPLE OF ATHENA POLIAS 
(ERECHTHEUM) 


By 432 the Akropolis had new walls, a new 
monumental entryway, and, of course, the 
splendid new Parthenon. But the city’s patron 
goddess, Athena Polias, still lacked a decent 
home; she resided either in the remnants of the 
Old Temple of the late sixth century or in a little 
stopgap shrine of the Early Classical period. 


11.19 Reconstruction 
of the Panathenaic 


Perikles had neglected her cult in favor of new, 
imperial buildings, such as the Parthenon, and 
procession mounting 
the Akropolis in the 
last years of the 

5th century BCE. 


state ceremonial, such as the Panathenaia. But 
Perikles died in 429, and the decision to build a 
new temple for Athena Polias probably coincided 
with the conclusion of peace with Sparta in 421. 
Work proceeded in fits and starts until 404 at 
least, but an inscription of 409 shows that the 
building was largely complete by that year. (See 
box p. 291.) Where the Parthenon provided 

a grandiose framework for the Panathenaic 
procession and Athenian imperialism, the new 
temple dealt with the nitty-gritty of local tradition. 
In addition to Athena it contained numerous 
secondary cults to other gods and to heroes of 
Attic myth. From one of the latter it received 

the nickname the Erechtheum. In what follows, 
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11.20 (right) 
Athens, Temple 
of Athena Polias 
(“Erechtheum”). 
Marble; c. 421- 
404 ace. Plan. 


11.21 (below) 
Reconstruction, view 
from the northwest, 
with the adjoining 
precinct and sacred 
olive tree. 


however, we shall use a more accurate term: the 
Temple of Athena Polias [11.20, 11.21, 11.22]. 

Right at the outset, the planners made a 
momentous decision: they would not build 
atop the ruins of the Old Temple, which would 
remain a memorial to the Persian sack, a Classical 
Ground Zero. Instead, they would squeeze 
Athena’s new home into the narrow space 
between the Old Temple and the north wall of 
the Akropolis. Unfortunately, there were already 
shrines in the area, including the holy olive tree 
shown in the west pediment of the Parthenon. 
These shrines clustered between the west end of 
the Old Temple and the Akropolis wall, and it was 
unthinkable that the new temple should displace 
them. To make matters worse, the ground in this 
area sloped down sharply from east to west. In 
short, the architect (perhaps Mnesikles again) 
faced a serious challenge: how to build a temple 
that could hold its own alongside the Parthenon 
on a small, constricted, uneven site. His solution 
was arguably the most daring and original design 
in the history of Greek architecture. 

From the east, the Temple of Athena Polias 
looks like a normal Ionic temple. It has six 
columns standing before the front porch, an 


peso nonnoepeaeearnga tan sf 
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north porch 


arrangement traditional in Attic architecture (the 


technical term is prostyle). On the west, however, 
things get strange. To make sense of the unusual 
plan, it is necessary to recall the importance of 
symmetry in Greek architecture. A temple with six 
Ionic columns in front ought to have six matching 
columns at the back. In this case, however, a back 
porch was doubly impractical. Not only would 

it trespass into a neighboring shrine, but also the 
steeply sloping terrain meant that it would have to 
be much lower than the one in front. The architect 
hit upon a simple solution: he swiveled the back 
porch around to the north. The six Ionic columns 
that one would expect to see on the west turn up 
instead on a deep porch to the north. The west 
wall became a blank screen, enlivened by four half 
columns that serve no function but to balance the 
east front. But this solution produced a problem of 
its own. To maintain symmetry, it was necessary 
to match the north porch with another one on the 
south. So the architect added a small porch to the 
south side; with easy access only from within the 
temple, it was chiefly ornamental. But the porch 


also had symbolic value, for it rested directly atop 
the foundation of the Old Temple of Athena, and 
thereby established a bridge between the past 

and the present. Instead of six Ionic columns, the 
little south porch had six caryatids: statues of 

the old kore type modified to serve as columns 


11.22 View from the 
southwest, with the 
remains of the Old 
Temple of Athena in 
the foreground. 


Work Outstanding on the Temple of Athena Polias 


From an official report, produced by the Athenian government in 


409/408. This report is crucial for dating the Temple of Athena 


Polias. Like other building accounts, it describes sculpture in 


extremely vague terms, and assumes zero familiarity with any 


details of iconography. 


On the porch toward the sanctuary of Kekrops it remains 


necessary to do the relief carving on three ceiling blocks over 
the Maidens [that is, the caryatids], thirteen feet long, five feet 
wide, five feet thick. The rosettes on the blocks over the columns 


still need to be carved. 


Inscription on stone, Inscriptiones Graecae S, 474, lines 40 ff. 
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11.23 Athens, Temple 
of Athena Polias 
(“Erechtheum”), 
caryatid porch. 

H. of figures 2.28 m 
(7 ft 6 in.). Marble; 

c. 421-404 Bce. 

See also 0.4. 


11.24 Athens, Temple 
of Athena Polias 
("Erechtheum”). 
Marble; c. 421—404 BcE. 
In its original state, 

this capital was 

gaudily painted. 


[11.23] (and see 0.4). In short, the bizarre plan 


of the temple makes sense as a strict (if selective) 
application of Greek architectural principles. 
The temple’s decor was opulent. Exquisitely 
carved pattern bands ran around the porches 
and the main building like so many ribbons, 
binding the various elements together. To match 
these bands, the Ionic column capitals were of 
unparalleled richness: ornately patterned rings 
enlivened the base of each capital, with bits 
of shimmering colored glass set into curling 
tendrils [11.24]. The north porch, in particular, 
compensates for its out-of-the-way position 
by means of lavish ornament. There was also 
a sculpted frieze, alas very poorly preserved, 
consisting of white marble figures doweled onto 
a background of blue limestone. 
Most extraordinary of all were the caryatids. 
These mysterious figures have excited the 
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imagination of archaeologists for centuries. 

Who are they? Suggestions have ranged from 
mourners at the tomb of an ancient Athenian 
king to pre-teen girls who served Athena. Debate 
is ongoing, chiefly because the caryatids lack 
distinctive features to aid identification. Such 
questions aside, however, it may be significant 
that these women resemble nothing so much as 
updated, Classical versions of the old kore type. 
Korai had an illustrious history on the Akropolis, 
having served as top-of-the-line dedications to 
Athena Polias during the Archaic period (6.10, 
6.12, 6.15). Knocked down by the Persians, many 
of the Akropolis korai had been reverently buried 
in a pit not far from the caryatid porch itself. 
Now, at century’s end, have the Athenians simply 
adapted the old, private statue type to a new, 
public function? One could scarcely imagine a 
more elegant way for the democracy to honor 

the past while decisively remaking it. 


THE TEMPLE OF ATHENA NIKE 


Jutting out from the Akropolis entryway stood 

a remnant of the old Bronze Age fortification: 

a bastion on the right-hand side from which 
defenders could hurl missiles onto the unshielded 
flank of an attacking force (see p. 63). In later 
years this bastion lost its military function and 
became the sanctuary of the city’s most warlike 
goddess, its defender in battle: Athena Nike (“of 
Victory”) [11.26, 11.27 a, b]. The bastion received 


parapet wall 


T 


to Akropolis 


11.25 (above) Athens, 
Temple of Athena 
Nike and bastion, 
view from the 
northwest. Marble; 
late 420s BcE. 


11.26 a, b (left) 
Athens, Temple of 
Athena Nike and 
bastion. Marble; 
the temple dates to 
the late 420s BCE; 
the bastion’s marble 
sheathing may 

be contemporary 
with the Propylaia. 
(a) north elevation 
with bastion and 
parapet; (b) plan. 
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The Death of Masistios 


In a skirmish in 479 BCE, three hundred Athenian volunteers killed 
the Persian general Masistios. Was this event depicted on the south 


frieze of the Nike temple? 


[Three hundred Athenian volunteers] were posted at Erythrai 
in front of the whole Greek army, and they took with them the 
archers also. They fought [against the Persians] for a long time 
and the end of the battle was as I will now tell. The cavalry 
charged by squadrons, and Masistios’ horse, being at the head 
of the rest, was struck in the side by an arrow. Rearing up in 
pain, it threw Masistios, who when he fell, was straight away 
set upon by the Athenians. His horse they took then and there, 


and he himself was killed fighting. 


Herodotos, The Histories 9. 22, tr. Godley 


a new sheath of marble when the Propylaia was 
being built. Two openings at the west end of the 
bastion allowed passersby to glimpse the original 
Bronze Age stones through the new facings; 

there was a third, smaller opening on the north, 
alongside the ramp leading to the Propylaia. These 
openings may have had a ritual function, but they 
also underscored the deep history of the Akropolis 
rock. Once again, Athenian builders were careful 
to provide a historical context for their work. 

At some point between the 440s and the 420s, 
it was decided to build a new temple on the 
bastion. The exact date of this decision is disputed, 
but it probably coincided with the refacing of the 
bastion, which in turn coincided with the latter 
phases of the Propylaia. At least in its planning, 
therefore, the temple may have been part of 
Perikles’ overall building program. If so, then the 
outbreak of war in 431 must have put the project 
on hold at an early stage, for the temple itself is a 
work of the late 420s. Kallikrates, a veteran of the 
Parthenon, seems to have been given responsibility 
for the design. He produced a little Ionic jewelbox, 
constructed all of marble and consisting of a single 
room with a row of four columns at the front 
and back. Its Ionic columns are smaller versions, 
slightly modified, of those inside the Propylaia. 

The pediments, poorly preserved, contained 
familiar scenes: a Battle of Gods and Giants on 
the east, a Battle of Greeks and Amazons on the 
west. Running around the building was an Ionic 
frieze, just 45 centimeters (1 ft 6 in.) high. Its 
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composition echoes and, 
in a way, surpasses that of 
the Parthenon frieze. As on 
the Parthenon, the east end 
showed an assembly of gods. 
Athena stands at center 
between seated figures of 
Zeus and Poseidon (the same 
trio that occupied the east 
pediment of the Parthenon, 
but differently arranged); 
other deities stand or sit to 
either side. The remaining 
three sides again echo the 
Parthenon by rejecting 
scenes of myth in favor of 
contemporary life. Instead 
of a generic Panathenaic 
procession, however, the Nike temple went a step 
further and represented specific historical events. 
The south frieze, for instance, shows a battle 
between Greeks and Persians, the latter wearing 
their characteristic trousers and sleeved shirts. 
This scene is probably a skirmish just before the 
Battle of Plataia in 479, when a group of Athenian 
volunteers distinguished themselves by killing 
the Persian general Masistios [11.27]. (See box 
above left.) A well-dressed Persian tumbles from 
a rearing horse; Herodotos describes just such an 
incident in his account of the battle. The north and 
west friezes show combats between Greek armies, 
perhaps incidents from the Peloponnesian War. 
Although scenes of recent history were not 
wholly unprecedented in Greek art—at Athens 
itself, the Painted Stoa contained images no less 
specific —they were very unusual for a temple. 
But the sculptors went even further and tried 
to capture particular instants. Masistios, for 
instance, is caught in mid-air; another figure 
loses his helmet, which again is frozen in the 
split-second of its fall [11.28]. This emphasis 
on the fleeting, the momentary, was as novel as 
the choice of theme. For centuries, Greek artists 
had tried to represent long spans of time. One 
strategy was to combine multiple episodes, as in 
the pediment of the Temple of Artemis at Corfu 
(5.13) or the Francois Vase (5.38). Another was 
to evoke events without actually showing them, as 
when Exekias painted a hero preparing for death 
(5.41). The sculptor of the Nike temple frieze has 


11.27 (above) Athens, Temple of 
Athena Nike, south frieze. H. 45 cm 
(1 ft 6 in.). Marble; late 420s Bce. 
Masistios falls from his horse (?). 


11.28 (below) Athens, Temple of 
Athena Nike, south frieze. H. 45 cm 
(1 ft 6 in.). Marble; late 420s ace. 
An Athenian loses his helmet, which 
hangs frozen in mid-air. 


THE TEMPLE OF ATHENA NIKE 
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11.29 Athens, parapet 
of the bastion of the 
Temple of Athena 
Nike. H. 1.01 m 

(3 ft 4 in.). Marble; 

c. 425-420 sce. Two 
Nikai leading a cow 
to Athena; loosely 
based on 11.13. This 
section of the parapet 
was much admired in 
the ancient world and 
exists in a number of 
Roman versions. 


taken a different route: he freezes an instant, as if 
in a snapshot. 

A low parapet wall crowned the temple bastion 
as a precaution against falls. Its outer face bore a 
carved frieze of winged Nikai (Victories) leading 
cows to Athena and setting up battle trophies 
[11.29]. These goddesses are openly sexy, with 
diaphanous, clinging garments that are even 
more extravagant than those of the Parthenon 
pediments. One even removes her sandal, a motif 
associated with a bride’s last act before losing 
her virginity; the sculptor gathers chain folds 
between her thighs to lead the eye inward [11.30]. 
For all the amazing skill of the carving, there is 
a nasty side to this work. Warfare in antiquity 
(as today) frequently involved sexual violence, 
and the parapet’s eroticization of military victory 
underscores the fact that Athenian democracy 
was, Officially at least, a man’s world. 

The processional theme of the Nike parapet 
recalls the Parthenon frieze, and the sculptors at 


11.30 Athens, parapet of the bastion of the Temple of 
Athena Nike. H. 1.01 m (3 ft 4 in.). Marble; c. 425-420 sce. 
Nike removing her sandal. This figure represents perhaps the 
highpoint of the clinging, see-through style of Classical drapery. 
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one point even “quoted” an entire group from the 
earlier monument (11.13). Such allusions were in 
keeping with the general tendency on the Classical 
Akropolis to provide a historical framework for 
new monuments. Again and again, the Athenians 
neither broke with the past nor simply repeated it, 
but recycled it, or co-opted it. Just as the Classical 
bastion allowed passersby to see the old Bronze 
Age stones beneath its marble skin, so the Nike 
parapet acquired historical depth through reference 


to the Parthenon. The difference, however, is that 
the Parthenon was a relatively recent monument, 
and the allusion was correspondingly specific and 
pointed. Through such “quotations,” in fact, we 
can see the Parthenon serving as a touchstone 

for future generations, to be cited, engaged, and 
revised. It is just as Plutarch said: each of Perikles’ 
buildings was “even then and at once antique.” 
With the Nike parapet, in other words, the 
Parthenon became a classic. 


SUMMARY 
Case Study: Athens and the Akropolis, c. 480—c. 404 BcE 


e After the Persian Wars, Athens emerged as a dominant 
power in the Aegean. Its democracy was radical by 
Greek standards but left a majority of the population 
disenfranchised; the Delian League, formed to liberate 
Greeks subject to Persian rule, quickly became an 
Athenian empire. The Peloponnesian War (431-404) 
pitted Athens against Sparta and ended in crushing 
defeat for the democracy. 


After the Persians destroyed Athens in 480, initial 
rebuilding focused on defense (fortification walls). In 
the 460s the state started to invest in the agora (Painted 
Stoa). Only in the 440s did the Athenians turn their 
attention to rebuilding temples on the Akropolis. 


The Parthenon (447-432) was more treasure house than 
temple; it contained much of the city’s imperial wealth. 
Designed to rival the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, it was 
the supreme statement of Athenian power. Pheidias’ 
gold-and-ivory Athena, dedicated in 438, was perhaps the 
most splendid statue produced in Greece up to that time, 
as well as a repository for public gold. 


e Combining Doric and lonic elements, the Parthenon 
incorporated incredibly subtle refinements (proportional 
systems, entasis, bulging stylobate, tilted columns). It 
was also a masterpiece of the stonemason’s craft, built 
entirely of marble carved with the greatest precision. 
Yet there is also reason to suspect that the Parthenon 
was a public works project gone wild, an occasion for 
corruption and patronage. 


The Parthenon’s rich sculptural program set Athenian 
democracy within a cosmic context. Tellingly, it 
represented the Athenian people as a community 

of horsemen, that is, as a wealthy elite. Athenian 
democracy did not overthrow the imagery and ideals of 
the old aristocracy; instead, it tried to co-opt them. 


The monumental gateway to the Akropolis, known as the 
Propylaia, also combined Doric and lonic. The architect, 
Mnesikles, devised an ingenious solution to building on an 
irregular site. But the building was unfinished when the 
Peloponnesian War broke out in 431. 


The Temple of Athena Polias (“Erechtheum”) was built 
over the last two decades of the fifth century. As with 
the Propylaia, its unusual ground plan represents an 
ingenious adaptation to a complex and irregular site. 
The effect is of a richly decorated jewel box. A porch 
facing the Parthenon had six caryatids for columns; these 
mysterious figures have been variously interpreted, but 
they may be updated state-sponsored versions of the old 
kore type. Again, the democracy co-opts the imagery of 
the aristocracy. 


The Temple of Athena Nike, probably built c. 420, has 

an unusual carved frieze: instead of the standard scenes 
of myth, at least one side seems to show recent history 
(the Battle of Plataia). There is a related emphasis on 
capturing particular instants, as in a snapshot. A parapet 
wall features eroticized imagery and is a graphic reminder 
of the connection between war and sexual violence. 
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Summary 


CHRONOLOGICAL OVERVIEW 


c.510-c. 490 Theaters at Thorikos and Athens 
c.470-c. 400 White-ground lekythoi (oil flasks) 
c. 460s Agatharkhos of Samos and Polygnotos of Thasos active as painters 


New landscape elements enter Athenian vase painting 


432 Work ceases on Akropolis 

431-404 Peloponnesian War 

c. 430 Grave stelai reappear in Athens after fifty years 

425 Athenian victory at Pylos 

c.425-c. 410 Prokne and Itys statue group by Alkamenes 

c. 421-420 Nike statue by Paionios, Olympia 

c.421-c. 400 Temple of Apollo, Bassai; Corinthian column introduced 
c.420 “Philosopher” bronze from Porticello 

412/411 Coin of Persian lord Tissaphernes with portrait head 
410-405 Carthaginians capture most of Greek Sicily; 


use of siege engines revolutionizes Greek warfare 
Sicilian cities issue coins to pay for war 
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404-403 Thirty Tyrants rule Athens 
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fter the case studies of Chapters 10 and 

II, we turn once again to a wider view. 

The last decades of the fifth century 
witnessed two great conflagrations in Greece: 
the Peloponnesian War, pitting the Athenians 
and their subject allies against the Spartans and a 
coalition of mostly Dorian city states; and another 
Carthaginian invasion of Greek Sicily. In the arts, 
meanwhile, craftsmen of all types competed to 
produce works of dazzling bravura. At Athens, 
theatrical drama—notably tragedy and comedy — 
emerged as a major art form. This development 
lent impetus to new ways of thinking about the 
visual arts as well. “Imitation,” mimésis, emerged 
as an important concept for both artists and 
viewers. The word refers to the uncanny way a 
drama or an artwork can be engrossing, dazzling, 
and affecting, while remaining somehow unreal. 
For some Greeks, this power was worrisome; 
for others, it was delightful. The art of the High 
Classical period was an Art of Imitation, in this 
specific sense of the word. But it was also an Art 
of War, that is, a response to the bloody events 
that engulfed the Greek world in the closing 
decades of the century. 

This chapter begins with a discussion of 

the new role of theater in Greek art and life. 
Following a discussion of theatrical architecture, it 
describes theater’s influence on Athenian pottery, 
and the general importance of mimésis, in this 
era. It then turns to warfare, describing how the 
Peloponnesian War affected mainland funerary 
art, public sculpture, and temple decor. Turning 
to Sicily, we shall see how political and military 
crises at the end of the century produced new 
forms of urban planning and a revitalization of 
the art of coinage. These two themes, imitation 
and war, come together at the end of the chapter: 
a description of how social and political changes 
helped to pave the way for a newly vivid and 
personal artistic genre: portraiture. 


THE ART OF THEATER 


The Classical style was designed to produce a 
powerful impact, even a sense of divine revelation. 
But a new style does not arise in a vacuum. It 
requires institutions, organizational structures, a 
whole apparatus of social life in order to flourish. 
More simply, it requires money, and ways of 
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transferring money from patrons to producers. 
The Classical style, accordingly, was part of 

a complex institutional infrastructure. Many 
features of this infrastructure will be familiar by 
now. Large sanctuaries, for instance, provided an 
institutional framework for the display of statues 
and architectural sculpture. 

In the fifth century, however, new institutions 
developed, and old ones evolved. One such 
institution was the theater. The origins of Greek 
drama remain controversial. Many scholars have 
traced it back to rites of Dionysos, god of wine 
and altered states of consciousness, hence of masks 
and role playing. Early performances probably 
involved small groups of men or boys singing and 
dancing in unison. They would recite myths and, 
sometimes, reenact them. Performers even wore 
masks to represent their new identities. One singer 
would stand apart from the chorus and take ona 
particular role. From this simple beginning, full- 
scale dramatic performances evolved. 

In the Peloponnesos, choruses may have been 
performing dramatic roles as early as the seventh 
century. But in Attica, choral drama became 
increasingly institutionalized from the late sixth 
century onward, evolving into a major art form. 
Significantly, the state began investing more 
heavily in theater architecture from the 490s 
onward. Productions moved from the Archaic 
agora to a new site on the south slope of the 
Akropolis. The stage was set, so to speak, for the 
great flowering of Classical Athenian drama, one 
of the Greek world’s most enduring legacies. 

Greek drama was performed in the open air, 
so any theater consisted essentially of a dance 
floor (orkhéstra) and stands. But the early history 
of theater buildings remains unclear, as later 
remodelings have destroyed most of the evidence. 
The main problem concerns the shape of the 
dance floor, which has implications for the kinds 
of dances that were performed. There is growing 
consensus that early dance floors were oblong 
or trapezoidal, a type still visible at Thorikos 
in southeast Attica [12.1]; later, in the fourth 
century, they would acquire a circular shape, 
perhaps for better acoustics. The seats surrounded 
the dance floor on three sides; where possible, it 
saved expense to build them into a hillside. The 
front row contained seats of honor for dignitaries: 
the “luxury boxes” of the day. It seems likely 


that a low stage, perhaps some 1 meter (3 feet) 


in height, was the norm by 458, when surviving 
tragedies by Aeschylus seem to require it; it stood 
behind the dance floor. Separating stage and seats 
was an open passageway, the parodos, by which 
actors could enter and exit. Behind the stage was 
a painted backdrop. With time the backdrops 
became increasingly elaborate, until by c. 420 
they had evolved into substantial structures in 
their own right, resembling a palatial façade and 
incorporating the stage. 


At Athens, spectators seem to have sat on 
makeshift wooden seats until well into the fourth 
century. Each year, it seems, entrepreneurs would 
pay the state for the contract to build these seats. 
They recouped their investment by charging an 
admission fee for performances. The government, 
meanwhile, provided cash handouts for needy 
Athenians to buy access to the theater. In this 
system, everybody won: the investors made a 
profit, the citizens got free entertainment, and 
politicians had a golden opportunity for patronage. 


12.1 Thorikos in 
Attica, aerial view 

of theater; late 6th- 
early 5th century BCE. 
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The Prokne and Itys of Alkamenes 


Even as tragedy became a major 
art form at Athens, sculptors 
were taking a greater interest in 
dramatic characterization. We 
have seen a glimmer of this already 
in the tense pose and snarling face 
of Riace Warrior A (pp. 244-45 and 
0.5, 9.31). In the late fifth century, 
some sculptors took the evocation 
of character to new heights. 
Perhaps the most splendid 
example is a battered statue 
group by Alkamenes, a follower 
of Pheidias, from the Athenian 
Akropolis [12.2]. It shows a 
moment much favored by 
tragedians: the princess Prokne 
is deciding to butcher her son 
Itys and feed his body to her 
husband, in revenge for his rape 
and mutilation of her sister. We 
see the mother pulling back her 
son’s head to expose his throat, 
holding a knife in her upraised 
left hand (now lost). She pauses 
for a moment, striking a pensive 


12.2 Prokne and Itys by 
Alkamenes, from the Athenian 
Akropolis. H. 1.63 m (5 ft 4in.). 
Marble; c. 425-c. 410 sce. 

The style resembles that of 

the caryatids of the Temple of 
Athena Polias (“Erechtheum”); 
see 0.4 and 11.24. 


pose that goes back to the east 
pediment of the Temple of Zeus 
at Olympia (see 9.14). The boy, 
nude and vulnerable, twists in 
uncomprehending agony and 
presses his body between his 
mother’s thighs, as though trying 
to return to her at the moment 
she, quite literally, cuts him off. 
It is an image of childhood terror 
remarkable for its pathos and 
psychological acuity. Some have 
argued that Alkamenes must 
have been inspired by Sophokles, 
who treated this story in a play. 
But there is no need for such 


speculation. Here, sculpture 
truly rivals tragedy in dramatic 
characterization. 
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Wealthy individuals bore the cost of producing 
the plays. Performances occurred during festivals 
of Dionysos; each producer would mount three 
tragedies and one burlesque featuring satyrs. One 
production would be acclaimed victorious over all 
the others. As a result, the great dramatic festivals 
became occasions for elite competition, much 
like a chariot race. Wealthy Athenians would lay 
out vast sums in the hope of winning first prize. 
Productions grew ever more elaborate over the 
course of the fifth century. The number of soloists 
increased to two, then three; by the end of the 
century, special effects (notably a crane to permit 
actors to fly) had become commonplace. 

The Athenian theater was a new venue for a 
very old game of prestige and power. Dramatic 
productions were much like sacrifices or votive 
gifts: each was simultaneously an offering to 
Dionysos and a display of wealth before the citizen 
body. In a way, the rise of theaters in the Classical 
period resembles the rise of temples in the Archaic. 
Both theaters and temples were, amongst other 
things, state-sponsored frames for displays of 
private wealth. Elites could show off and gain 
prestige—but within a carefully regulated system. 
Part of the genius of Athenian democracy was its 
knack for accommodating the self-aggrandizing 
instincts of its wealthiest citizens, nowhere more 
successfully than in these great dramatic festivals. 

There was, however, an important difference 
between drama and traditional dedications: 
the role of the citizen body. A play was a gift 
to the god, but also to the audience —that is, 
the Athenian people, or démos—and it was the 
Athenian people (ten judges chosen by lot) who 
determined the victor. At the theater, the citizenry 
would assemble with great pomp, displaying itself 
to itself, sitting in judgment before the offerings 
of its wealthiest members. Instead of simply 
displaying wealth or martial power before the 
masses, now it was necessary to persuade them, 
move them, inspire them. Theater, in short, was 
part of a new political order in which elites could 
no longer maintain the fiction that they were 
Homeric princes. The people had a new role. 

Tragic drama became popular outside Athens 
almost immediately, and from the later fifth 
century cities around the Greek world began 
building theaters; here the emphasis was less 
on new plays than on revivals of the existing 


repertory. Fittingly, later mainland theaters, with 


their round dance floors [12.3], closely resembled 
the large assembly spaces of some Greek cities 
(see p. 267), which in turn could double as venues 
for dramatic performances—just as the Theater 
of Dionysos at Athens occasionally served as 

a meeting place for the citizen assembly. 

Theater provided new ways of thinking about 
the visual arts. There can be something uncanny 
about dramatic performance: although we know 
that the spectacle is not quite real (“it’s only 
a play, it’s only a play!”), still, we sometimes 
react as though it were. The experience of certain 
pictures and statues is similar. The playwright 
Aeschylus lampooned this feeling in a burlesque 
called Spectators, in which some satyrs admire 
images of themselves. “Look and see whether 
this image could possibly be more like me,” they 
say. “It’s an imitation by Daidalos; it lacks only a 
voice....It would stump my own mother!” Theater 
was, for the Greeks, an art that played with the 
border between reality and its copies. A masked 


actor can merge with his role; an image can seem 


12.3 Epidauros, 
theater; mid-4th 
century BCE. 


real when it is not. Dramatic performances did 
not just stand for the real, in the manner of an 
Archaic “sign,” but seemed at times to duplicate 
it in an almost magical fashion. The buzzword 
mimésis, or “imitation,” signaled this interest; it 
survives in such English words as “mimic” and 
“pantomime.” It is significant that Aeschylus’ 
satyrs apply this concept to paintings. Theatrical 
mimésis was becoming a model for the other 
arts. The fifth century was in many ways the Age 
of Theater, and from this time the idea of an 
image that could truly fool the eye fascinated the 
Classical Greeks. 


THE ART OF IMITATION: 
PAINTING AND POTTERY 


Large-scale painting underwent two important 
changes in the second quarter of the fifth century. 
Unfortunately, we know of them chiefly through 
literary sources and some echoes in vase painting. 
Both changes had to do with the representation of 
space. First, a painter named Polygnotos of Thasos 
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12.4 Attic red-figure 
pelike by the Lykaon 
Painter. H. (total) 

47 cm (18% in.). Clay; 
c. 440 sce. Odysseus 
visiting the ghost of 
Elpenor at the entrance 
to the Underworld. 
Hermes stands at right. 


freed figures from the ground line and ranged 
them over the surface of the wall. Figures higher 
up were understood to be in the “background,” 
those lower down were in the “foreground.” 
Polygnotos had important commissions in Athens, 
and it is not surprising that Athenian pottery 
should register his influence. 

A jar of the 440s, attributed to the Lykaon 
Painter, is a good example [12.4]. It shows a story 
from Homer: Odysseus’ visit to the Underworld 
(see box opposite). The composition is probably 
an excerpt from a large mural on this theme 
that Polygnotos executed for a Knidian lodge at 
Delphi in the 460s. Odysseus sits pensively at 
center; to left, the ghost of his shipmate Elpenor 
clambers out of a cleft in the ground; at right, 
the god Hermes reacts with astonishment. The 
painter gives special care to landscape elements, 
most of which have faded away but are visible on 
a drawing; the patterned ground line has become 
all but irrelevant. These features were hallmarks 
of Polygnotos’ style. But the rendering of space 
is interesting in other respects. There is a clear 
progression from right to left: Hermes is in strict 
profile, Odysseus twists slightly and one arm is 
foreshortened, Elpenor appears in three-quarters 
view, amidst rocks and rushes, and strains visibly 
to heave himself up. There is a certain irony to this 
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rendering. Despite his apparent solidity, Elpenor 
is, after all, a ghost: the only figure in the picture 
who should be weightless and insubstantial. The 
Greek word for “ghost,” eiddlon, is also a word 
for “image,” and the virtuosity of this scene 
suggests that the painter had both meanings in 
mind. Staring at the “ghost-picture” in perplexity 
and wonder, Hermes and Odysseus model our 
own activity as spectators, faced with something 
that seems so real it “lacks only a voice.” 

Such ironies had long been the stock in trade 
of Athenian vase painters, as on Douris’ Pentheus 
cup (8.15). Now, however, the visual games have 
moved from the margins of the picture to center 
stage. The rise of theater may have had as much 
to do with this development as the lost works 
of Polygnotos. The visual jokes of vase painting 
arose within a culture of wine and wordplay. 
Theater, too, belonged to Dionysos, but it was 
public, official, institutionalized. By its very 
nature, it brought imitation and role playing, 
seeming and reality, to new, public prominence. 
Mimésis and its enigmas had become fashionable, 
and vase painting registered the shift. 

This brings us to the second major change in 
Early Classical painting. Literary sources report 
that, around the middle of the fifth century, one 
Agatharkhos of Samos began painting backdrops 
for Athenian tragic dramas. No true examples 
of scene painting survive, but it probably 
combined wooden stage buildings with 
painted architecture in rudimentary 
perspective. Such renderings do 
not appear in vase painting until 
the late 400s. The lag has 
led some to suggest that 
Agatharkhos must have 
been later as well; the 

literary evidence is 
inconsistent. A simpler 
explanation is that 
his innovations were 
not particularly 
congenial to the 
curved walls 
of vases and 
therefore took 
some time to catch 
on. A fourth-century 
fragment from 


southern Italy employs the techniques of scene 
painting in order to illustrate a stage building 
itself. There was no attempt at mathematic 
coherence, as in later Western painting, but it 
was still a marked change from the deliberate 
inconsistencies and paradoxes of earlier painting. 
Instead of playing on the contradiction between 
a foreshortened foot and a stray bit of picture 
frame, these sets must have combined illusionistic 
backdrops with the vivid presence of masked 
actors on stage. 

Polygnotan space combines with theatrical 
themes on a volute krater of c. 410 [12.5]. The 
scene is backstage at a burlesque satyr play. The 
actors, all named in inscriptions, stand around 
chatting, while in the foreground (bottom) sit a 
prompter with a scroll, and a piper. The latter 
bears the name Pronomos: a musician from 
Thebes attested in written sources. Here the 
theatrical illusion is, literally, unmasked: we see 
all the props and armature of the great spectacle. 
But illusion persists, in a way. In the upper zone 
sits Dionysos himself, embracing his mortal 
bride, Ariadne. As usual in Classical art, he has 
lost his beard and become a beautiful youth. 

Are we to understand that the god has appeared 
miraculously at the theater, or is he a vision...or 
just a symbolic reminder of the religious character 
of drama? None of these options is wholly 
satisfactory. If Dionysos is really present, then it is 
odd that no one seems to be paying any attention 
to him. But if he is just a vision or a symbol, 

then what is an actor doing sitting at the end of 
his couch, with the winged figure of Himeros 
(“Desire”) by his side? Similar questions pervade 
the picture. Look closely and you will see that eyes 
continue to stare from masks even after the actors 
have removed them. Are they magically alive? 
Again, the actor alongside Dionysos and Ariadne 
is a man playing a female role—his skin is red, 

his mask white—and yet his face is plainly that of 
a woman, with a feminine coiffure and earrings. 
Which is which? Labels are not much help. All the 
actors are identified by their real names with one 
exception: the actor playing Herakles, at upper 
right, has removed his mask but is still labeled 
Herakles. All the actors have removed their masks, 
again with one exception: the dancing satyr at 
lower left. He is labeled Nikoleos, “Lion Victor,” 
an obvious counterpart to Herakles, the most 


Odysseus and the Ghost of Elpenor 


But first there came the soul of my companion, Elpenor, for he 
had not yet been buried under earth of the wide ways, since 

we had left his body behind in Circe’s palace, unburied and 
unwept, with this other errand before us. I broke into tears at the 


sight of him...So we two stayed there exchanging our sad words, 


Ion one side holding my sword over the blood, while opposite 


me the phantom of my companion talked long with me. 


Homer, Odyssey 11. 51-55, 81-83, tr. Lattimore 


famous lion slayer in Greek myth. So one actor 


remains in character while removing his mask; the 


other remains himself with his mask still on. 

But look more closely at Nikoleos. He leaps 
forward in a dance, his foot overlapping the 
lower edge of the picture. By the conventions 
of Polygnotan space he should be in the near 
foreground, jumping off the stage, as it were. But 
there is a problem. From his head there springs a 
grape vine; originally in white, it has worn away 
in places. The vine snakes up the vase to overlap 


the upper frame. It thereby establishes a visual 


12.5 Attic red-figure 
volute krater by the 
Pronomos Painter. 

H. 75 cm (29% in.). 
Clay; c. 410 BcE. 
Backstage at a satyr play. 
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12.6 (right) Parian 
grave stele. H. 80.6 cm 
(31% in.). Marble; 

c. 450-440 sce. 

A girl with doves. 
Compare 6.19: where 
the Archaic youth 
holds a rooster as an 
emblem of affection, 
this Classical girl acts 
out an emotional 
connection with her 
bird. As often, the 
Classical sculpture 
lays greater emphasis 
on character. 


connection between the bottom of the picture and 
the top—a connection that is simply incompatible 
with the idea that the top of the picture is deep 
background. The vertical line running from 
Nikoleos’ foot to the top of the grapevine 
contradicts the picture’s carefully contrived sense 
of depth. Thus, Nikoleos, the figure with the most 
visual “pop,” is also the one who undoes the 
picture’s fiction of three-dimensional space. Of 
course, Athenian vase painters had been playing 
such games for years (see 8.14, 8.15). But theater 
quite literally dramatized them. 


THE ART OF DEATH: 
GRAVES AND MEMORIALS 


Tomb Sculpture outside Athens 

The fifth century opened with a wave of restraint 
in funerary expenditure throughout Greece. 
Lavish marble grave monuments became 
increasingly rare. Nowhere was this shift more 
pronounced than in the territory of Athens. 

Attic elites had built the most extravagant 

tombs of the Archaic era, with relief stelai and 
kouroi presenting the dead as citizens or elites 
respectively. The establishment of democracy 
brought this custom to an end. Production of 
tomb sculpture ceased by c. 480 at the latest. 
The fanciest graves from this period had simple, 
undecorated slabs, possibly of wood, or low 
mounds. Despite the fact that Greece overall was 
becoming more restrained in this period, the gap 
in the Athenian record is exceptional. The drought 
is total and lasts some three generations. 

In other areas the picture is less stark. (See 
box pp. 308-9.) Thessaly, for instance, began to 
produce stelai in large numbers at just this time, 
and East Greece yields the occasional example 
through the end of the century, in at least one case 
showing the influence of the sculptor Polykleitos 
of Argos. Paros also continued production on a 
small scale, including a series of stelai depicting 
young girls with doves [12.6]. The relief shown 
here would have stood in a little architectural 
frame, perhaps of wood; other examples 
incorporate the frame into the stone itself. The 
birds probably have no specific symbolic value, 
but evoke a general sense of transience. In the 
example here, a visual “rhyme” between the 
dove’s wing and a fold of cloth over the girl’s 
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belly suggests an affinity between the two. This 
is a visual metaphor: the dead girl is like a dove. 
Just as she holds the bird before it flies, so the 
exquisitely shallow relief “holds” her, arrests her 
flight, keeps in the world of the living. 


Burial and Society at Athens 

At the Kerameikos cemetery in Athens, the 
decline in sculpted monuments accompanied a 
surge in the number of archaeologically visible 
graves. Many more people were being buried, 
with humbler offerings than before. This change 
almost certainly does not indicate a higher death 
rate, but a democratization of the nobility’s 
burial ground. Since the Geometric period, this 
cemetery had been a place for wealthy Athenians 
to display family pride before their peers. Now, 
private tombs were austere and lots more people 
were using the area to bury their dead. (See box 
opposite below.) 


There were still some lavish burials under 
democracy. But, whether by custom or by law, 
these burials were the exclusive prerogative of 
the state. Men who died in battle received an 
elaborate interment in a common, public tomb (as 
on Paros in the eighth century, see p. 101); funeral 
orations, such as the one that Thucydides puts in 
the mouth of Perikles, were their chief memorial. 
There were no more private monuments for war 
dead, such as the one erected over the grave of 
Croesus, “destroyed in the foremost ranks.” 

In this situation, the old ideological distinction 
between statues and stelai could have no meaning. 
The only distinction that mattered was that 
between the democratic state and tomb sculpture 
as such. (See box right.) 

The situation began to change when, in 431, 
war erupted between Athens and Sparta. The 
Peloponnesian War would last until 404 and 
result in the destruction of the Athenian empire. 

It polarized Athens, and was especially unpopular 
amongst conservative elites, who staged a coup in 
411 and ruled with great brutality under Spartan 
patronage in 404. It is probably not coincidence 
that tomb sculpture reappeared soon after the 


Attic White Ground Lekythoi 


An Epitaph for the Athenian War Dead 


This poem was carved over the public grave of Athenian soldiers 
who died at Potidaia in 432, in one of the battles leading up to 
the Peloponnesian War. As a state-sponsored version of epitaphs, 
such as the one for Croesus (p. 162), it shows how the democracy 
adapted traditional aristocratic forms. 


The air received the spirits and [the earth] the bodies of these 
men, and [they were undone] around the gates of Potidaia; of 
their enemies some attained the destiny of the grave, others 
[fled and] made the walls their surest hope [of life]. This city 
and the people [of Erechtheus] mourn the men who died in 
[battle] before Potidaia, sons of Athenians; [placing] their lives 
in the balance they received glory and brought honor to their 
native land. 


British Museum, GR 1816. 6-10. 348, tr. Cook (modified) 


outbreak of hostilities —first as a trickle, then 

as a flood. Completion of the Parthenon in 432 
may have been a factor, for there must have been 
sculptors looking for work; significantly, sculpted 
votive reliefs start to appear in greater numbers 
at about the same time. But the real change 


Grave goods continued to be relatively 
austere. At Athens, a new type became 
popular c. 470: an oil flask, or lekythos, 
with figures outlined in colored pigment 
ona white ground [12.7]. This technique 
had actually developed in the Late 
Archaic, but had never caught on; the 
white ground was too fragile for daily 
use. It was, however, perfectly suited 

to placement in graves (to this day, 

it is commonplace in Greece to leave 

a bottle of olive oil by a grave, much 

as Americans might leave flowers). 
These graves are usually simple and 

are confined largely to Attica and the 
Athenian sister city of Eretria on Euboia. 
The period of production corresponded 
to the heyday of Athenian democracy, 
roughly 470—400; many were found in 
the state tomb for Athenian soldiers. 


Some purchasers opted for flasks that 
were plugged on the interior just below 
the neck, so they would look full even 
though they actually contained only a 
small amount of oil. The white ground 
permitted matte colors unattainable in 
red-figure. Some were applied before 
firing, some afterwards; where they 
have worn away, the outlines remain, 
giving an effect of transparency. 
Common themes include women with 
servants (known as the “mistress-and- 
maid” motif), and visits to the tomb. 


12.7 Attic white-ground oil flask (lekythos) 
by the Achilles Painter (detail). H. (total) 
38.5 cm (15% in.). Clay; c. 440—440 sce. 
Mistress and Maid: a seated woman receives 
a wreath from a standing servant girl 
(identifiable by her cropped hair). 
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The Can Sarcophagus 


In 1998 looters bulldozed their way into a 
tomb at Can in northwestern Turkey. The 
tomb itself was a corbel-vaulted tholos, 
perhaps an imitation of Bronze Age types. 
But the bulldozer razed most of it. It also 
unearthed, and partially destroyed, a 
magnificent stone sarcophagus; the thieves 
abandoned it as too heavy to carry. Dated 
on style to c. 410-375, the sarcophagus 
contained the bones of a middle-aged man, 
no doubt a local strongman in the service 
of the region’s Persian governor. Along with 
the Polyxena sarcophagus from the same 
vicinity (see 8.20, 8.21), this find confirms 
the existence of a major tradition of 
Greco-Anatolian stone sarcophagi. It also 
vividly illustrates the complex relationships 
of Greeks and non-Greeks in this period 
[12.8-12.10]. 

Two sides bore figures in low relief. 
The original paint is splendidly preserved 
and is precious evidence for the original 
coloring of Late Classical sculpture. The 
palette is surprisingly rich, including blue, 
green, red, purple, yellow, and black. 
But the real surprise is the use of 
mixed colors to shade the edges 
of figures, a device attested 
in wall painting by literary 
sources, but hitherto unknown 
in sculpture. 


12.8 Greco-Persian sarcophagus from Can 
(northwest Turkey). H. 85 cm (2 ft 10 in.); 


W. 95 m (3 ft 2 in.); L. 2.41 m (7 ft 11 in.). Marble; 


c. 410-375 sce. Hunts (left) and combat (right). 


The long side shows a traditional Near 
Eastern motif: a royal hunt. Two separate 
hunts appear on the sarcophagus, with 
a tree between them. The background 
was blue on the left, green on the right, 
presumably to indicate open land and 
forest respectively. The green half shows 
a rider in Persian attire—probably the 
deceased—spearing a boar in the eye; 
the animals stand in the “flying gallop,” 
with hind legs firmly planted. The blue 
half survives only in fragments, but 
showed the dead man pursuing a pair 
of deer as two companions galloped in 
from the right. One companion has a 
bulbous nose and short red hair. Lacking 
the Persian hat, he is perhaps a Scythian; 
his face is so precisely characterized 
that it may be a portrait. The other 


companion was carefully erased before 
the sarcophagus went into the tomb, his 
place left rough. Presumably, this man 
fell from favor before the sarcophagus 
was buried. 

The short side, which faced the entry to 
the tomb, showed a fight. The deceased, 
armed for battle in the Persian style, rides 
down a Greek fighter, in a scene nearly 
identical to one that appeared several 
generations earlier at Karaburun (see 
p. 226). He spears him, just like the boar 
on the other side, in the eye. Another 
Greek, probably a mercenary henchman, 
stands at far left. There could be no more 
vivid demonstration of the complexities 
of Anatolian life in this period: a Persian 
nobleman leading a Greek soldier against 


another Greek. 


must have been in demand, not supply. Classical 
Athenian reliefs represented an abandonment 
of democratic restraint in tomb sculpture. In 
reverting to a mode of commemoration that had 
been out of favor for some three generations, they 
expressed a certain nostalgia for the Archaic past. 
Some well-to-do Athenians were no longer content 
to subordinate themselves to democracy. 

Their burials could be quite lavish. Toward the 
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end of the century, for instance, a relative of the 
leading politician Alkibiades was cremated and 
interred in a bronze cauldron, the ashes wrapped 
in Chinese silk. This burial was a conscious 
emulation of the epic past, similar to what was 
being done at Phoinikia in the sixth century and 
Eretria in the eighth century (pp. 86-87, 161-62). 
Lest the point be lost, the grave itself was sunk 
into one of the largest burial mounds of the 


12.9, 12.10 Details of the 
Greco-Persian sarcophagus from 
Çan. Top: detail from the front 
side: man in Persian costume 
hunting boar. Bottom: detail from 
the short side—man in Persian 
costume rides down a Greek, with 
a second Greek providing backup. 
Similar imagery appears on a 
sarcophagus of the 4th century 
BcE recently discovered at Mylasa 
(modern Milas) near Halikarnassos 
(modern Bodrum), perhaps that of 
a Carian ruler. 


Geometric era. So grand a burial would have been format, in the 420s, was the stele, which as we 


unthinkable a generation previously. have seen had traditionally been a civic-minded 
alternative. Some of these Classical stelai were 
Classical Athenian Grave Reliefs blank, while others adopted the single-figure 
Significantly, however, such rejections of a composition and the shallow carving of Parian 
democratic status quo would not, or could not, types. With time the number of figures increased 
go so far as to revive the outmoded freestanding to two; then, by century’s end, to three or more. 


statue. Kouroi and korai, the old icons of the elite, | Although nobody, it seems, went so far as to erect 
did not make a comeback. The only acceptable freestanding tomb sculpture, several Classical 
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12.11 Attic grave 
stele, probably from 
the island of Salamis 
("the Cat Stele”). 

H. (preserved) 1.10 m 
(3 ft 7 in.). Marble; 

c. 420 sce. A young 
man with doves, a 
servant and a cat. 
The style closely 
resembles that of the 
Parthenon frieze. 


gravestones did “quote” famous statues; one even 
went so far as to show a statue of the deceased 
instead of the man himself. Others worked to 
reproduce the effect of a statue in the medium 
of relief. That is, they aimed to give the relief the 
three-dimensional impact of a freestanding statue. 
Perhaps the most extraordinary example of this 
tendency is a gravestone from Salamis of the 420s 
[12.11]. In the tradition of Parian stelai, it shows 
a young man holding a dove. He raises one hand 
to an open birdcage: we are to imagine that he has 
just released another dove, which has flown off. 
Immediately below the cage, a cat sits atop a blank 
slab of stone; its head is missing. Leaning on the 
slab is a mournful slave boy. An overhanging lintel 
establishes both the front plane and the depth of 
the relief block; it bears a floral pattern—upright 
palmettes in a horizontal chain—that elegantly 


diagrams its extension up and down and side 
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to side. All the figures adjust themselves to this 
basic grid. Boy, cat, and slab make up a series 
of overlapping planes parallel to the front of the 
stele. The larger youth, his face in profile and his 
body frontal, conforms to the main axes of the 
marble block. Drapery accentuates volume, as 
closely packed folds swoop around his hip and 
over his shoulder, and flaky lines model his legs. 
The composition is lucid, simple, and solid. 

But, as is so often the case, it pays to look 
more closely. In a funerary context, a slab with 
a feline on top naturally recalls Archaic grave 
stelai, with their crowning sphinxes (see 6.17). 
The result is a sort of visual pun: it is as though 
the cat were also a sphinx, and the slab on which 
it sits were also a gravestone. If we follow this 
logic, then the little boy who leans against the slab 
may seem somewhat like a figure carved on the 
gravestone—a figure who has come to life, so to 
speak, and stepped into the space of the tall youth 
with a dove. That youth, for his part, is releasing 
a bird, which has just flitted out of the depicted 
world and into our own. In short, the same pattern 
repeats twice over: just as the boy and the cat are 
uncannily like an Archaic stele come to life, so the 
invisible dove has crossed the boundary between 
the gravestone and ourselves. There is continuity 
between the worlds of the living and the dead. 

A civic counterpart to this extraordinary 
relief probably stood over the collective grave of 
Athenian war dead sometime in the 420s [12.12]. 
Characteristically, state grave reliefs almost never 
allude to the democracy’s real strength: the navy. 
Instead, the Athenian state imagines itself as a 
community of aristocratic horsemen. A man clad 
in a short tunic has leapt from his horse and smites 
a fallen adversary, who is nude and therefore 
vulnerable. Here everything is foursquare, 
profile, or frontal; only the horseman’s cloak, 
sweeping into the background, suggests depth. 
The stone was recut in antiquity, largely effacing 
a landscape setting; a cliff once stood at left, and 
the horse’s tail originally curved behind the head 
of the vanquished, where it is still faintly visible. 
Fittingly, the stance of the victorious Athenian is 
that of Harmodios the Tyrant Slayer (see 8.3). To 
be a horseman, to be like an aristocrat of the last 
century—these things are not inconsistent with 
laying down your life for a militant democracy. In 
official art, anyway. 


This game could be tricky. By the 390s, 
it was possible for a wealthy family to erect 
an ostentatious memorial in the Kerameikos, 
including freestanding sirens, for a son dead in 
battle [12.13]. Although the young man’s body 
went into the common grave, as expected, this 
empty tomb or cenotaph expressed the pride, 
grief, and self-assertiveness of the relatives. The 
soldier’s name was Dexileos, and the relief is 
a pointed variant on the format of the state- 
sponsored gravestones. Dexileos remains on 
horseback and rides down an enemy footsoldier, 
making a clear equation between class and 
military prowess. The footsoldier, nude, lies 


parallel to the back plane of the relief, making him 


seem flat, while Dexileos twists magnificently in 


three dimensions. A pediment above heightens the 


sense of depth and monumentality. A monument 
of this sort would have been unthinkable twenty 
or thirty years previously. To ward off potential 


criticism, perhaps, during the dedication ceremony 


the family offered up a little jug decorated with a 
picture of the Tyrant Slayers. 

With time, tomb sculpture gradually lost its 
anti-democratic overtones. Tensions relaxed, and 
new options arose c. 400: a time of reconciliation 


in Athens. Monumental stone versions of white- 


12.12 (left) Attic state grave 

relief (“the Albani relief ”). 

H. 1.80 m (5 ft 11 in.). Marble; 

c. 420s sce. An Athenian cavalryman 
has dismounted and cuts down an 
enemy; his pose is that of Harmodios 
in 8.3. The relief has been recut, 
notably around the horse’s tail. 


12.13 (below) Memorial of 
Dexileos from the Kerameikos 
cemetery in Athens. H. 1.40 m 
(4 ft 7 in.). Marble; 394-393 sce. 
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ground lekythoi (see box p. 307) began to appear, 
often marking the ends of family grave plots. So 
did reliefs carved to look like the special vessels 
that accompanied unwed youths and maidens to 
the grave: a loutrophoros (an updated version of 
the Late Geometric neck amphora) for the former, 
a hydria for the latter [12.14]. A stone version of 

a humble clay pot may seem like an oddity, but 
the point may have been to signal adherence to 
democratic austerity while yet indulging in a costly 
monument. The example shown here stood over 
the grave of a youth named Panaitios, who appears 
as a cavalryman on the loutrophoros at center, 
clasping hands with his father. The youth’s wealth 
is unmistakable—the horse is a dead giveaway — 
but also unobtrusive. No vaunting self-assertion 
here; Panaitios appears as a generic Good Citizen. 
At left a lekythos shows a boy, perhaps Panaitios 
in childhood, rolling a hoop; the foreshortening 
and torsion suggest the influence of painting. 


12.14 Grave stele of Panaitios, from the Kerameikos cemetery 
in Athens. H. 1.51 m (5ft). Marble (the right half of the stele 

is a modern restoration in plaster); early 4th century BcE. 

Clay vessels: loutrophoros and two lekythoi. 
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Significantly, this rendering displays none of the 
playful treatment of space that one would expect 
in Athenian red-figure. It is foreshortening without 
scare quotes, a straightforward attempt to replicate 
appearances in stone. 

On large-format reliefs, the number of figures 
on the relief increases to two, then three or more. 
Mock architecture often frames the reliefs, as in 
Parian examples. Once again, the deceased appears 
as part of a larger community. Some reliefs even 
adapt motifs from white-ground lekythoi. 

A prime example of these tendencies is the 
gravestone of Hegeso, daughter of Proxenos 
[12.15]. It employs the mistress-and-maid 
motif made popular on white-ground lekythoi 
(compare 12.7). Such imagery refers less to an 
imaginary epic past than to democratic Athens. 

A slave girl holds a jewelry box, from which 
Hegeso removes a necklace (originally painted). 
She is making herself pretty; but for whom? 


12.15 Grave stele of Hegeso, daughter of Proxenos, from the 
Kerameikos cemetery in Athens. H. 1.58 m (5 ft 2 in.). Marble; 
end of the 5th century sce. Mistress and Maid: Hegeso, seated, 
receives jewelry from a standing servant girl. Compare 12.7. 


Her headgear resembles that of contemporary 
Athenian brides, and transparent drapery signals 
an overt sexuality. Hegeso appears as she did 

on her wedding night, when she entered her 
husband’s family. With this family she would 
remain forever: her gravestone stood atop its 
tomb in the Athenian Kerameikos [12.16]. Within 
a few decades, this relief came to commemorate 
not just Hegeso but all the women in the family. 
A tall, phallic stele nearby stood for the men, and 
a relief loutrophoros for the unwed. But if Hegeso 
appears as a mortal bride, she is also a “bride 

to Death.” As we have seen with the Lokrian 
plaques of the Early Classical period (see box 

p. 239), the life of a Greek woman involved two 
major transitions — marriage and death—and the 
same imagery could do for both. If the plaques 
showed marriage as an abduction by Hades, 
Hegeso’s relief reverses the equation, and figures 
death as a wedding. (See box right.) 


Marriage and Death 


These two passages illustrate the connection of marriage and death 
in the life of a woman. The first is a line from a symposion poem; 
the second describes a woman preparing for death as though it 
were her wedding day. 


Two days in a woman’s life are sweetest: whenever she is 
married and whenever she is carried out dead. 


Hipponax, fr. 68; sixth century BCE; tr. Gerber 


For when she understood that the fatal day was come, she 
bathed her white body with water drawn from running 
streams, then opened the cedar chest and took her clothes out, 
and dressed in all her finery and stood before the Spirit in the 
Hearth and prayed....And she wept not at all, made no outcry. 
The advancing doom made no change in the color and beauty 
of her face. 


Euripides, Alcestis, lines 1 58-74; produced in 438 BCE; tr. Lattimore 


12.16 Grave precinct 
of Hegeso and her 
husband's family 

in the Kerameikos 
cemetery in Athens; 
early 4th century BCE. 
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12.17 Nike by 
Paionios of Mende, 
Olympia. H. 1.95 m 
(6 ft 5 in.). Marble; 

c. 420 sce. The goddess 
brings news of victory 
over Sparta in battle. 
The inscription on 

the base reads: “The 
Messenians and 
Naupaktians dedicated 
this to Olympian Zeus 
as a tithe from their 
enemies. Paionios 

of Mende made it 

and was victorious in 
making the akroteria 
for the temple.” For 
the evolution of the 
Nike figure, compare 
6.25 and 14.36. 


THE ART OF WAR: 
STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Peloponnesian War: Sculpture 
Hegeso’s relief exhibits little of the ideological 


tension of wartime gravestones. But other art was 
more combative. The Peloponnesian War resulted 
in a barrage of propagandistic state-funded art 

at Athens. The war’s effects are visible in four 
types of artwork: sculpted monuments, religious 
architecture, military architecture, and practical 
items, such as coins. 

It had been the custom for centuries to 
commemorate military victories with a tithe to 
the gods. Favored sites for such dedications were 
civic shrines, especially on the winning city’s 
akropolis, and the great Panhellenic sanctuaries at 
Delphi and Olympia. We have seen dedications of 
armor going back to the late Iron Age, and other 
tokens, such as tripods, in the Archaic period. 
From around 500, statue groups became another 
popular option; this tendency only increased 
during the Peloponnesian War. The placement 
of such groups was sometimes provocative. For 
example, when Argos and Athens won a victory 
over Sparta c. 456, the Argives dedicated a statue 
group at Delphi; more than fifty years later, the 
Spartan admiral Lysander commemorated his 
victory over Athens by dedicating a group of 
his own—right next to the Argive monument. 
Unfortunately, we know most of these 
ensembles only through literary descriptions 
or skimpy remains. 

But one statue at Olympia is both well 
preserved and well documented [12.17]. In 
425 the Athenians won a major victory over 
the Spartans near Pylos. Fighting alongside the 
Athenians were former serfs (“helots”) from 
Messenia and Naupaktos. These allies celebrated 
the victory by erecting a statue in front of the 
Temple of Zeus at Olympia. Carved by Paionios 
of Mende, it depicted the goddess Nike arriving 
with news of the battle (for political reasons, 
dedication had to wait until 421, just in time for 
the Olympic Games in 420). Unearthed in 
1875, the Nike of Paionios is important for 
at least two reasons. First, it exemplifies the 
High Classical style in sculpture. Second, it 
shows the function of monuments during the war 
years. We shall treat these two features in turn. 
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The Nike was a technical tour de force, carved 
from a single piece of marble, including a cloak 
that billowed out behind her—a veritable sheet 
of stone. In the inscription, Paionios actually 
contrives to mention that he was himself 
“victorious” as a sculptor, so that the statue 
signifies his success as well as that of the allies. 
The carving is virtuoso. He renders drapery by the 
standard combination of modeling, motion, and 
chain lines. But, like most of his contemporaries, 
Paionios abandoned the severity of the Early 
Classical style. The broad, doughy folds of the 
nearby Olympia pediments are long gone. 
Instead, modeling and chain lines take the 
form of narrow ridges, roughly triangular 
in section, so that drapery appears to cling 
to the body as though wet. While such folds 
imply an exceptionally fine fabric—linen or even 
silk—the deeply cut motion lines that stream 
off the right leg suggest a heavier cloth, such as 
wool. One and the same garment cannot have 
both textures, but such inconsistencies reveal 
the sculptor’s priorities. The Nike is as rich, and 
as unrealistic, as an Akropolis kore (can any 
possibly have survived to the 420s?). Paionios 
has wedded the Archaic emphasis on superficial 
decor (poikilia) with the Classical preference for 
a diaphanous surface and violent motion. 

This formula became standard in the last 
quarter of the fifth century. For instance, a 
colossal goddess in the akrolithic technique 
combines fine, transparent drapery over the 
body with heavy motion lines streaming from 
the back, such that she seems virtually to be 
stepping through her clothes into full epiphanic Gea 
presence [12.18]. The origin of this statue remains (Aphrodite?), from 
unknown as it was excavated illegally in the late Sicily. H. 2.20 m 
twentieth century; without an archaeological (7 ft 3 in.). Limestone 
context we cannot be sure of the goddess’s and marble; late Sth 
identity (Aphrodite? Hera?). But the akrolithic See e 
technique almost certainly indicates a site in Sicily italy in 2007. 
or southern Italy. The drapery of such statues 
was not an empty, formal device, but an integral 


part of the work’s meaning. At the very least, it of Paionios must have been strikingly erotic by 
epitomizes the function of a Greek statue: the contemporary standards: no respectable Greek 
making visible of an absent entity through a woman would have appeared publicly in this 
medium. We see the body through the sculpted state of undress. Such eroticism is telling. It makes 
cloth as we see the goddess in the stone. But explicit certain Greek preconceptions about 

this way of putting the matter is rather abstract gender and violence; after all, the Nike celebrates 
and bloodless. In fact, such a statue as the Nike the successful killing of a large number of men. 
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12.19, 12.20 Bassai, 
Temple of Apollo, 
designed by Iktinos; 
late 5th century BcE. 
Below left: view 

of main hall, with 
Corinthian capital 

in rear and sculpted 
frieze. Below right: 


plan. The column must 
have had some special 


significance; compare 
the column-like signs 
of Apollo in 4.27 

and 10.8. 


Classical Greeks could not resist thinking of 
military domination in sexualized terms. Conquest 
was gratifying. 

More specifically, the Nike was one in a 
series of tit-for-tat monuments erected by the 
combatants in the Peloponnesian War over a 
span of some fifty years. In essence, cities took 
over the old aristocratic practice of competitive 
dedication. Alongside the real war was a war of 
images, played out largely in the great Panhellenic 
sanctuaries of Olympia and Delphi. By century’s 
end, the Sacred Way at Delphi was clogged 
with such propagandistic pieces. In this case, 
the sequence began back in 457, when Sparta 
commemorated a victory over Athens and 
Argos by setting a gold shield on the roof of the 
Temple of Zeus at Olympia, directly over the east 
pediment. In time, the Athenians and Argives 
responded with monuments of their own at 
Delphi and elsewhere. But Sparta’s influence in the 
Peloponnesos was such that not until 421 did the 
Athenians and their allies have a chance to make 


a riposte at Olympia itself. The Nike of Paionios 


was that riposte. Its placement directly in front 
of the Olympia temple invited comparisons with 
the Spartan shield: looking up at Paionios’ statue, 
you would see the little gold shield behind it. 

You would also have seen the akroteria that, the 
inscription informs us, Paionios was “victorious” 
in making. At the corners these akroteria took 
the form of cauldrons, but the central one was 
another Nike and must have loomed directly over 
the Spartan shield. Sculpture, here, is an exercise 
in one-upmanship. 


The Peloponnesian War: Architecture 

The Peloponnesian War extended beyond Athens 
and Sparta, beyond even the great shrines, such 
as Olympia, to affect the entire Greek world. In 
some cases the evidence is negative. For instance, 
Peloponnesian imports declined in Crete at about 
the same time that Athenian sea power rose to 
prominence. The absence of imports on Crete 
suggests that the Athenians may have disrupted 
trade routes, leaving the island isolated from the 
rest of Greece for much of the fifth century. 


cult area? 
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In other cases, the evidence is far more tangible. 


The remote hills of Arkadia, for instance, supplied 
mercenaries to the fight. Soldiers of fortune 

were nothing new; Greeks had been shipping 
themselves overseas to fight since the Bronze 

Age, and we have seen how mercenaries in 

Egypt helped to catalyse the (Eastern influenced) 
Protoarchaic revolution. But mercenary combat 
within Greece was less common; its importance in 
the Peloponnesian War spelled the beginning of 
the end for the citizen army that was the backbone 
of the city state system. In the fourth century, 
mercenaries would become endemic in Greece. 

It is therefore ironic that, with part of their pay, 
the Arkadian mercenaries erected a magnificent 
temple to Apollo at the remote site of Bassai, 

near the village of Phigaleia: a civic building 
without much of a city to go with it. Work began 
in the later 420s and finished, after a long hiatus, 
not many years after the fall of Athens in 404. 
Iktinos, architect of the Parthenon, is believed to 
have designed the temple. It was as lavish as its 
Athenian counterpart, with sculpted pediments, 
exquisite metopes at front and back, and a frieze 
running around the inside of the main hall. 

The architect self-consciously manipulated 
style, mixing old and new to great effect. On the 
one hand, the temple was notably old-fashioned. 
Built over a much earlier shrine, it has proportions 
resembling an Archaic temple. The Doric columns 


in the peristyle are shorter than was normal by 12.21 Bassai, Temple 
of Apollo, detail of 
interior frieze. 

H. 64 cm (2 ft 1 in.). 
Marble; late 5th 
century BCE. Greeks 
fighting Amazons. 

For the billowing 
cloaks compare 

12.12 and 12.13. 


this date, and they have carved rings below the 
capitals in emulation of sixth-century buildings. 
The temple is also longer than usual by this date 
[12.19, 12.20]. With six columns on the short 
ends, a normal Classical temple would have 
thirteen on the flanks (see p. 23.0); Bassai has 
fifteen. The extra length probably reflects some 
special cultic need. It accommodated a sacral area 
at the back of the main hall, separated from the 
main shrine by a solitary column and accessible by 
a side door. Yet it also added to the temple’s old- 
fashioned look. 

In other ways, however, the Bassai temple was 
innovative. Following the lead of the Parthenon 
and a few West Greek temples, it mixed orders. 
Behind the Doric façade, the interior of the main 
hall featured piers rendered as Ionic half columns. 
Like the Parthenon, it bore a carved Ionic frieze; 
at Bassai, however, the frieze ran around the 
inside of the main hall, where it must have been 
all but invisible up near the ceiling. Iconography is 
predictable: battles with Centaurs and Amazons, 
catchall opponents appropriate to a temple built 
by mercenaries [12.21]. The carving is unrefined, 
in part because the local marble could not take 
fine chisel work, in part because the frieze was 
in an out-of-the-way part of the building (the 
metopes, much more prominent, are exquisite but 
sadly fragmentary). Here the Classical fascination 
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12.22 Bassai, Temple 
of Apollo, Corinthian 
column capital. 
Marble, late 5th 
century sce. Carefully 
recorded by travelers in 
the early 19th century, 
this capital is now 
known only through 
drawings. 


uy 
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with patterned drapery goes a step further: cloth 
now streams from figures against the back plane 
of the relief in flat, decorative billows. 

Yet the temple’s most important innovation 
was the use of an entirely new order for the single 
column at the back of the main hall. This column 
was fluted with a base and featured a bell-shaped 
capital with acanthus scrolls and leaves [12.22]; 
unfortunately it has not survived to the present day. 
Later historians would call this order Corinthian; 
it would eventually dominate architecture in the 
Greco-Roman world for centuries. The Corinthian 
capital may be understood as a combination of 
Doric and Ionic: like the former, it looked the same 
from any angle; like the latter, it was ornate and 
flowery. In this way, the capital epitomized Iktinos’ 
eclectic approach to design. In a larger context, 
however, one might compare Iktinos to Paionios 
of Mende: where the architect mixed the Doric 
and Ionic orders, the sculptor combined Classical 
and Archaic styles. This synthetic approach is 
typical of the late fifth century and anticipates 
future developments. 


The Carthaginian War: 

Sieges and City Planning at Syracuse 

In 415, at the height of the Peloponnesian War, 
the leading men of Athens used a combination 
of faulty intelligence and outright lying to 
convince the Assembly to vote for war with 
Syracuse. Their pretext was an invitation from 
the non-Greek, but Hellenized, city of Egesta 
(near Palermo) to aid in a dispute with Selinous. 
Syracuse supported Selinous, so it was the target. 
It may seem unclear just what a city in Sicily had 
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to do with the ongoing war on Sparta, and so it 
should. It had nothing to do with it, but Athens 
invaded anyway. Ineptitude and partisanship 
doomed the campaign, and the result was the 
total destruction of the Athenian expeditionary 
force in 413 (see box opposite). Athens never 
recovered, though it did not submit finally to 
Sparta until 404. 

Having struck out with Athens, Egesta 
next appealed to Carthage. The first 
Carthaginian troops—including mercenaries 
from Campania—landed at Motya in 410. 
Selinous and Himera fell almost immediately, 
essentially ending their histories as major city 
states. Emboldened, the Carthaginians returned 
in greater force in 406. They razed Akragas, 
then moved on to Gela and Camarina the 
following year. During this crisis a Syracusan 
named Dionysios managed to set himself up 
as tyrant. By year’s end he had made terms 
with Carthage, thereby preserving Syracuse, 
although the invaders were back in 399. In the 
coming years Dionysios gradually made himself 
master of eastern Sicily, and ruled with an iron 
fist until his death in 368/367. He based his 
power on mercenaries, plus a standing force of 
carefully selected Syracusans. The ideal of the 
citizen soldier, basic to the polis system since the 
Geometric period, became suddenly irrelevant. 
Although Dionysios sacked Motya in 397, the 
west of Sicily remained subject to Carthage until 
the coming of Rome in the third century. 

Crucial to Carthaginian success had been the 
use of a new military technology: siege engines, 
essentially towers on wheels that could trundle 
up to a city wall with a battering ram while 
raining havoc upon the houses on the other 
side. Catapults and ballistas (giant wheeled 
crossbows) soon followed. These innovations had 
far-reaching effects on Greek warfare and town 
planning. Previously, Greek siege warfare had 
involved surrounding a city and trying to starve 
it into submission. Fighting consisted mostly of 
sallies by defenders to prevent the attackers from 
completely encircling the town. Siege engines 
changed all that. The city wall itself became the 
main site of combat. Fortification walls now had 
to be set apart from houses, which were suddenly 
vulnerable to attack from catapults or towers. 
They also had to occupy high ground wherever 


Athenian Defeat at Syracuse, 413 BCE 


The Athenian invasion of Sicily came down to a naval 
battle in the harbor of Syracuse. The historian Thucydides 
describes what it was like for the army watching on shore. 


All the hopes of the Athenians being set upon their fleet, 
their fear for the event was like nothing they had ever 
felt; while their view of the struggle was necessarily 

as checkered as the battle itself. Close to the scene of 
action and not all looking at the same point at once, 
some saw their friends victorious and took courage, 
and began calling upon heaven not to deprive them 

of salvation, while others who had their eyes turned 
upon the losers, wailed and cried aloud, and, although 
spectators, were more overcome than the actual 
combatants. Others, again, were gazing at some spot 
where the battle was evenly matched; as the fighting 
was protracted without decision, their swaying bodies 
reflected the agitation of their minds, and they suffered 
the worst agony of all, ever just within reach of safety 
or just on the point of destruction. In short, in that 


one Athenian army as long as the sea-fight remained 
doubtful there was every sound to be heard at once, 
shrieks, cheers, “We win!” “We lose!” and all the 

other manifold exclamations that a great host would 
necessarily utter in great peril; and with the men in the 
fleet it was nearly the same; until at last the Syracusans 
and their allies...put the Athenians to flight, and with 
much shouting and cheering chased them in open rout 
to the shore. The naval force...now ran ashore and 
rushed from on board their ships to their camp; while 
the army, no longer divided, but carried away by one 
impulse, all with shrieks and groans bemoaned the 
event, and ran down, some to help the ships, others to 
guard what was left of their wall, while the remaining 
and most numerous part already began to consider how 
they should save themselves. Indeed, the panic of the 
present moment had never been surpassed. 


Thucydides, The History of the Peloponnesian War 7.71, 
tr. Crawley (modified) 


possible, since the goal was no longer simply to 
halt infantry but to fend off rolling towers. 
Dionysios learned these lessons well, and 
embarked on a radical reconfiguration of 
Syracusan defenses [12.23]. He transformed 
Ortygia, the city’s island nucleus, into a personal 


Euryalos 
fort 


fortress populated by courtiers and mercenaries. 
Habitation moved to the mainland, enclosed in a 
sweeping circuit wall running some 32 kilometers 
(20 miles). These new city walls hugged ridges 

and enclosed huge areas on unoccupied land. In 
this way, Dionysios literally absorbed the original 
settlement into his own household, fusing the state 
with his own personality to an unprecedented 
degree. Just as the army had ceased to represent the 
city under arms, and had become instead the hired 
force of the tyrant, so the city itself was looking 


STO rs 


less and less like a polis in the traditional sense, and 


more and more like the tyrant’s personal property. 


Hexapylon gate 


wall of Dionysios 


wall of Dionysios 


Temple of 
Athena 


Temple of Zeus 
Olympios 


Other Greek cities had to adapt to siege engines 
as well. Through the fourth century, innovations 
in offensive weapons (siege engines, catapults, 
ballistas, and high-powered crossbows) called 
forth innovations in defensive ones (heavy towers 
to support defensive catapults, dry moats to 
keep away siege engines, zigzag walls to allow 


defenders to hit the enemy flank, and so on). 

The hoplite phalanx did not disappear, but it 
was losing its central place in warfare. It was 

an important change, given the fundamental 
importance of the phalanx to Greek ideas of civic 
life (see p. ror). 


12.23 Plan of 
Syracuse showing 
the expansion of 
the city onto the 
mainland, and late 
5th century BCE 
fortification walls. 
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12.24 Four-drachma 
coin of Akragas 
signed by Polyainos. 
Silver; c. 406/405 sce. 
Two eagles devouring 
a hare. 


12.25 a, b Ten- 
drachma coin of 
Syracuse signed by 
Euainetos. Silver; 

c. 406/405 sce. 
Front: the nymph 
Arethusa surrounded 
by dolphins. Back: 
charioteer crowned 
by Nike; armor below. 
The iconography is 
almost identical to 
that of 5.25, though 
Arethusa now wears 
a crown of grain to 
indicate Syracuse’s 
mainland territories. 
This splendid coin was 
copied by several other 
cities, including ones 
of the Carthaginians 
in Sicily. 


The Carthaginian War: Sicilian Coinage 
During the crisis of 406/405, the desperate Sicilian 
Greeks issued large numbers of silver coins to pay 
for mercenaries, citizen soldiers, and armaments. 
Often in large denominations, these coins are 
amongst the most refined and beautiful of all 
Greek monies. The 4-drachma coins of Akragas 
show two eagles rending a hare, a traditional 
omen of military success that goes back to Homer 
[12.24]. Syracuse issued enormous 1o-drachma 
coins, updating the traditional motif—a head of 
the nymph Arethusa on the obverse, a chariot 

on the reverse—in a self-consciously Atticizing 
style [12.25 a, b] (compare 5.25). The armor in 
the lower zone of the reverse probably represents 
spoils of war, and underscores the role of these 
coins in paying for troops. Some, like the example 
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shown here, add a crown of grain to the nymph’s 
head. This addition suggests a grain goddess, such 
as Persephone, more than a water nymph, such as 
Arethusa, and may anticipate the new importance 
of the mainland under Dionysios. Cities around 
the Mediterranean, from Carthage to Crete, 
frequently copied this head for their own coinage 
over the next two centuries. 

Both the eagles and the Arethusa—Persephone 
were signed by the die cutters: “Polyai[nos]” (on 
the lowest feather of the near eagle’s wing) and 
“Euaine[tos]” (just below the goddess’s head). 
Such inscriptions would become common on 
Greek coins in the fourth century. They testify 
to the professional ambition and status of the 
die cutters, some of whom worked for more 
than one polis. But the practice has far-reaching 
implications. Although signatures as such were 
nothing new, even on public works, the unabashed 
use of a city’s coinage as a venue for personal 
aggrandizement was exceptional. The ideal of the 


anonymous citizen was eroding. 


THE ART OF THE SELF: PORTRAITURE 


Satrapal Coins 

Athens’s Sicilian folly paved the way for the 
Carthaginian invasion and the rise of Dionysios. 
But it had effects in the Aegean as well. Without a 
fleet, Athens could not retain control of the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor, which reverted swiftly to 


Persian control. The satrap, or governor, of Lydia 


and Caria was a wily and ruthless Persian lord 
named Tissaphernes. Seeing Athenian weakness, 
he immediately supplied Sparta with funds to 
build a navy of its own. To this end, in 412, he 
began minting his own silver coins, probably at 
Miletos. These coins used the Attic standard, by 
this time the standard currency of the Greek east, 
and even bore the Athenian owl on the reverse. 
Tissaphernes, however, replaced the inscription 
“athe[naion]” (“of the Athenians”) with 
“bas[ileos]” (“of the king”). Compounding this 


none too subtle gibe was the image on the obverse. 


In place of Athena, Tissaphernes put his own face 
[12.26 a, b]. 

These coins were the first in history to bear 
a portrait; the George Washington on an 
American quarter, and the Queen on an English 
pound, are descendants of this Persian satrap. 
His colleague Pharnabazos, based in northwest 
Anatolia, quickly followed suit. The satrap’s face 
is clearly individualized, with an aquiline nose 
and hard mouth. This complete identification of 
the ruler with economic policy was not entirely 
unprecedented; the Sicilian tyrants had made 
similar claims at the beginning of the century, and 
the very earliest coins had borne the “trademarks” 
of individuals. But Tissaphernes’ portrait took 
the idea to a new extreme. It was a development 
symptomatic of the times. Increasingly, political 


Anatolia from 


the Athenians.” 


power was vesting in individuals, not institutions. 
Tissaphernes himself ended badly: after decades of 
more or less treacherous service to a succession of 
Persian monarchs, he was finally assassinated by 
King Artaxerxes II in 395. 


Sculpted Portraits 

The coins of Tissaphernes and Pharnabazos 
introduce one of the most important developments 
of the later fifth century: the beginnings of 
individualized portraiture in sculpture. Portraits 
in a broad sense were nothing new. In the Archaic 
period, a kouros could stand for an individual, 
such as Croesus, while the vase painter Smikros 
could depict himself in the guise of an aristocrat 
(8.16). Athletic victors routinely erected statues 
of themselves at Olympia and elsewhere. But such 
renderings presented the individual as an example 
of a generic type; early victor statues were 
probably kouroi as well (see Chapter 6). Most 
Classical portraits are equally stereotyped. Even 
on their own gravestones, for instance, Hegeso 

is a generic Athenian bride (12.15), Panaitios 

a generic horseman. 

But there were two important changes in the 
later fifth century. First, the repertoire of social 
types expanded. Archaic sculpture repeated a 
few types: Athlete, Warrior, Ruler, Banqueter, 
Maiden, and so on. Classical sculpture was more 
nuanced, distinguishing between young athletes 
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king” instead of “of 


12.26 a, b Coin of 
Tissaphernes, Persian 
governor of coastal 


Karaman in Turkey. 
Silver; 412/411 BcE. 
A parody of Athenian 
coins like the one in 
8.12. Front: head of 
Tissaphernes. Back: 
owl, inscribed “of the 


12.27 “Philosopher” 
from the sea of 
Porticello in Italy. 
H. 42 cm (1 ft 5 in.). 


Bronze; c. 420—400 BCE. 


and older ones; boys, youths, 
adults, and elders; generals 
and footsoldiers; Greeks and 
non-Greeks. For instance, 
the slaves on the Cat Stele 
(12.11) and on Hegeso’s 
relief reveal an attention to 
pre-adolescent anatomy that 
simply did not exist in the 
Archaic period; the girl on 
the Brother and Sister Stele, 
by contrast, was basically 
a miniature woman (6.17). 
Second, physiognomic 
detail became more 
conspicuous. 
Still, it can be hard to 
tell the generic from the 
particular. A magnificent 
bronze statue from a 
shipwreck off Porticello in the 
Strait of Messina encapsulates 
the problem [12.27]. Dating to the 
final third of the century, it shows 
an older man, balding, with a beaky 
nose, a furrowed brow, a thin beard, and 
a piercing stare. A circlet originally adorned his 
head; additional fragments suggest that he wore 
a long cloak, pinned at the left shoulder. Clearly, 
we are a long way from the well-groomed males 
of contemporary gravestones, still further from 
such splendid physical specimens as the Riace 
Warriors. But is this statue a portrait in the 
modern sense? Does it represent a real person and 
pick out his unique, individual features, or is it just 
a stock type? There is no easy answer. In many 
ways, the Porticello head is generic; in later Greek 
art, the “Old Man in a Mantle” would become 
a sculptural cliché, a quick way of identifying 
an intellectual or a philosopher (see 14.16). On 
the other hand, we do know that some Classical 
intellectuals erected portraits of themselves, 
which must have resembled this figure. But if the 
question of portraiture remains open, still it is 
significant that now, for the first time in Greek 
art, it is truly on the agenda. Faced with a kouros 
(6.6), or even the Smikros self-portrait (8.16), 
the question of individual appearance does not 
really arise; the stereotype is what matters. But 
that is no longer the case with the Porticello head. 
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Something has changed in Greek art: individuality 
is at issue as never before. 

In this situation it might be best to see the 
difference between Tissaphernes’ portrait 
and the Porticello head as one of function 
and context. For centuries, Greek art had 
presented individuals as representatives of a 
community. One such community was the 
Panhellenic aristocracy, of which the kouros 
was the foremost representative. Another was 
the city state, embodied in the generic citizens 
on Athenian gravestones. But for Tissaphernes, 
a Persian ruling a diverse population, such 
communities held little appeal. He owed 
his position to the king of Persia, not any 
community of Greeks; what mattered was the 
man, not the institutions behind him. It was far 
more expedient to present himself as a specific 
individual while yet retaining the distinctive cap 
of a Persian. His individualism, in short, was a 
function of his own local political needs. When 
real power was in the hands of individuals, 
individualism became newly important. 

Transplanting this attitude to Greece would 
have important implications. There, the 
beginnings of portraiture in the modern sense 
suggests a weakening of the communitarian 
ideology of the city state. The case of the Spartan 
admiral Lysander illustrates the point. After 
defeating Athens in 404, Lysander instantly 
became the most powerful man in the history 
of Greece. The island of Samos spontaneously 
offered him the honors of a god—a gesture 
unthinkable earlier in the century, when the 
Spartan king Pausanias had been condemned 
for putting on airs after the Battle of Plataia (see 
p. 222). Pausanias had dared to inscribe his own 
name on a victory monument at Delphi, instead 
of the names of Greek cities; Lysander, on the 
other hand, dedicated a statue of himself at the 
same shrine, and arranged for another showing 
himself crowned by Zeus amidst the assembled 
gods. These statues are lost, but they were likely 
portraits of some kind, the latter in a Polykleitean 
style. Like the divine honors, their existence was a 
direct consequence of Lysander’s unprecedented 
personal power. 

Like Pausanias before him, Lysander eventually 
fell from grace; the Spartan state reasserted 
itself and put the admiral in his place. But the 


writing was on the wall. Power was concentrating 
increasingly in the hands of individuals, and 
the ideal of the generic citizen was beginning to 


SUMMARY 
High Classical, c. 440—c. 400 sce 


e As dramatic performances became popular 
around Greece, more cities began building 
theaters. Theater buildings seem to have 
evolved from rectilinear plans (Thorikos) to 
circular ones (Epidauros) over the fifth and 
fourth centuries. 


e For the Greeks, theatrical drama played with 
the border between what is real and what is 
merely an imitation, or mimesis. Classical art is 
theatrical in this specific sense. Where Archaic 
Greeks tended to think of statues and the like 
as signs—mere stand-ins or substitutes for 
what they represent—Classical Greeks were 
fascinated with the idea of an image that 
could truly fool the eye. 


e Painters developed new ways of representing 
space. Some freed figures from the ground line 
and ranged them over the surface of a wall or 
a pot. Others used rudimentary perspective 
to represent architecture. Some vase painters 
produced sophisticated, playful compositions 
that reflect on the new vision of reality 
(Elpenor vase, Pronomos vase). 


e Classical grave monuments tend to be 
restrained by comparison with Archaic ones. 
The island of Paros continued to produce 
exquisite tomb sculpture at a time when 
few Greek cities did so (Girl with Doves). But 
Athens produced no tomb sculpture during 
the heyday of the democracy: a fancy grave 
was considered inappropriate. The Kerameikos 
cemetery became more democratic: there were 
many more graves, with cheaper grave goods. 
From the 470s onward, white-ground lekythoi 
emerged as a form of grave good consistent 
with democratic beliefs (Achilles Painter). 


e Tomb sculpture returned to Athens in the 
420s, perhaps reflecting disaffection with 


crumble. Events of the fourth century would only 


accelerate this process, transforming Greek art— 
and the Greek world. 


democracy. Although the kouros and kore types 
did not make a comeback, sculptors contrived 
to give reliefs some of the effect of the old 
freestanding statuary (Cat Stele). Grave reliefs 
proliferated from the end of the fifth century 
and seem to have lost any anti-democratic 
connotations; it was even possible to make 
costly stone versions of the humble lekythos. 


The Peloponnesian War was prosecuted 

in images as well as on the battlefield. 

Cities competed in the erection of victory 
monuments, especially at Delphi and Olympia 
(Nike of Paionios). 


Sculpture of the later fifth century indulged in 
rich surface pattern—often at the expense of 
realism. In a sense this development marked a 
return to the richness of the late Archaic style. 
But now the elaborate folds of drapery had 
the effect of suggesting a body underneath 
the clothes (Nike of Paionios). 


The Peloponnesian War made mercenary 
soldiers newly important: the traditional 
connection between military service and 
citizen participation began to crumble. At the 
same time, power began to concentrate in 
individual hands to an unprecedented degree 
(Lysander, Dionysios). In this environment, 
realistic portraiture began to develop (satrapal 
coins, Porticello head). 


The development of siege engines 
transformed Greek city planning, making long 
fortification walls a necessity (Syracuse). 


War between the Sicilian Greeks and the 
Carthaginians resulted in some of the most 
exquisite of all Greek coins. Some were 
signed by individual artists—a striking 
personalization of a state-sponsored product. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL OVERVIEW 


431-404 Peloponnesian War 
403 Democracy restored in Athens 
c. 432-348 Classical houses at Olynthos (pastas) 
c. 430-c. 300 Heyday of south Italian vase painting 
From early 4th century Peristyle houses 
c. 390-370 Nereid Monument, Xanthos 
387 “King’s Peace” imposed on the Greeks by Persia 
c. 380-c. 370 Temple of Asklepios, Epidauros 
c. 375-c. 350 “Titeux Dancer” from Athens 
373 Temple of Apollo, Delphi, destroyed by earthquake 
371 Thebans defeat Spartans at Battle of Leuktra 
359-336 Philip II king of Macedon 
356 Phokians sack Delphi 
c. 350s Mausoleum, Halikarnassos 
After 352 New houses (prostas), Temple of Athena at Priene 
c. 350—-c. 340 Aphrodite of Knidos by Praxiteles of Athens 
Mid-4th century Terracotta goddess heads reappear in Sicily 
338 Battle of Chaeronea; Macedon conquers Greece 
c. 336-c. 332 Copy of Agias by Lysippos of Sikyon erected at Delphi 
336-323 Alexander the Great king of Macedon 
334 Alexander invades Asia 
c. 330—-c. 300 Pebble mosaics at Pella 
G37, Grave reliefs banned in Athens 
C23 Taras becomes a Roman colony 
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fter the convulsions of the late fifth century, 

the world of the polis began to crumble in 

the fourth. There were several causes. On 
the one hand, power was beginning to concentrate 
in individual hands as never before, posing new 
challenges to states. On the other, seemingly 
endless warfare diminished public resources 
while leaving the Greeks vulnerable to outside 
pressures. Persian gold dominated Aegean politics 
through the first half of the century; the king of 
Persia even imposed a common peace in 387. 
But it did not last long: Athens tried to rebuild its 
naval power after 378; Thebes had a brief period 
of dominance after beating the Spartans at the 
Battle of Leuktra in 371. The polis system was 
permanently unstable. Nor was Persia the only 
external force. In Italy, Rome was dominant by 
century’s end; in the Aegean, powerful non-Greek 
rulers challenged the city states while co-opting 
many of their distinctive artistic forms. Chief 
amongst these new powers was Macedon, in the 
north Aegean. A fractious and divided kingdom 
for much of its history, in the fourth century 
Macedon transformed Greece—and the known 
world as well. 

The arts moved with the times. In order to 
track the changes, this chapter will begin with the 
private sphere—art for the home—and gradually 
move into the public. One major change was 
a gradual decline in painted pottery, as elites 
turned increasingly to expensive metal vessels. 
Vase painting died out in Athens, only to flourish, 
briefly and brilliantly, in Italy; but the industry 
was essentially dead by c. 300. Architecture, 
meanwhile, became more programmatic and 
theory-driven than ever before; the taste for 
rational, integrated master plans, already evident 
in the fifth century, went to a new extreme in 
the fourth. But temple building declined in this 


SOUTH ITALIAN POTTERY: THE MAIN TYPES 


NAME 


Lucanian 
Apulian 
Sicilian 
Companion 


Paestan 


PLACE OF PRODUCTION 


Metapontion and vicinity 


Taras and vicinity 


DATES OF MAJOR ACTIVITY 


c. 430—c. 320 
4th century 


Eastern Sicily c. 415-c. 300 
Region of Naples c. 370—c. 295 
Paestum Second quarter to end 


of 4th century 
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period, as communal piety gave way to personal, 
one-on-one contact between worshipers and gods. 
Architectural sculpture and private offerings alike 
adapted to the new relationship. Freestanding 
sculpture became even more engaging, with a new 
individualism both in content and in style; private 
grave monuments became more popular than 
ever at Athens, combining generic imagery with 
touchingly personal epitaphs. 

Yet it was the art of the newly powerful 
individuals that pointed the way to the future. 
The chapter ends with the image of the man who, 
more than anyone, epitomized the new world: 
non-Greek but “Greekified,” a human god, 
beholden to no city state, conqueror of Persia: 
Alexander the Great. 


ARTS OF DEATH AND DRINKING: 
POTTERY, METALWARE, AND MOSAIC 


Pottery 
During the final third of the fifth century, potters 
and vase painters began emigrating from Attica to 
southern Italy. Attic wares had long been popular 
throughout the region, especially as the Etruscan 
market began to dry up in the Farly Classical 
period. Some potters apparently decided to cut 
out the middleman and shift their operations 
closer to the customers. The initial impetus for 
this move may have been the establishment of a 
pro-Athenian outpost at Thourioi on the instep of 
Italy in 444. But the Peloponnesian War hastened 
this process by making Athens an unpleasant 
place to live and perhaps even causing a decline 
in local demand. Equally important was a shift 
away from pottery in favor of metalware at upper- 
class parties. This metalware rarely survives, but 
we can infer its existence by the total absence of 
pottery in the dining rooms of such fourth-century 
towns as Olynthos (see p. 331): the banqueters 
must have used something to hold their wine, and 
pottery would have survived in fragments. By 
the early 300s the Athenian pottery industry was 
in irreversible decline, and it finally petered out 
around 320 or so. Greek settlements on the Black 
Sea remained lucrative clients during these years, 
but the centuries of dominance were at an end. 
Metapontion was the first destination for the 
Athenian emigrants; its pottery is known today 
as Lucanian, after the region around Metaponto 


(there is no direct connection with the Lucanians 
who lived near Paestum). Taras (modern Taranto) 
was next; its ware is called Apulian. Production 
began in Sicily about the time of the Athenian 
expedition to Syracuse; it reached the area around 
Naples by the 370s, and finally came to Paestum 
around the middle of the century. In this section 
we shall consider only the two most important 
fabrics, Lucanian and Apulian; on Paestan, see 
box p. 270. 

Not surprisingly, early south Italian vase 
painting looks a lot like Attic. A Lucanian picture 
of Odysseus’ visit to the Underworld seems to 
derive from Attic versions [13.1] (compare 12.4). 
But there are notable differences. Whereas the 
Attic pot showed the sailor Elpenor, this time it 
is the seer Teiresias, telling Odysseus how to find 
his way home. Only his head emerges from the 
ground, just below Odysseus’ foot; the eyes are 
closed, for Teiresias is blind, gifted with second 
sight. The Attic version contrasted Elpenor’s 
uncanny naturalism with the relatively flat 
rendering of Odysseus and Hermes. The Lucanian 
version also contrasts the ghostly with the living, 
but in a different way. Now the ghost, Teiresias, 
is almost entirely invisible, while Odysseus and 
his men inhabit a fully naturalistic setting, with 
bodies twisting in space and lots of shading. On 
offer here is a contrast not between the naturalistic 
and the flat, but between what is hidden and what 
is seen. This contrast has special significance in 
the context of the narrative. Teiresias is hidden, 
blind, yet he is also visionary, a seer. Eyes closed, 
he “sees” a way back to the hero’s homeland. 
Odysseus and his men are fully visible, spectators; 
yet, limited to mortal sight, they are also lost. 

A more distinctive style emerged in Apulia 
during the early fourth century, and flourished 
especially from c. 360 onward. It comes in 
two types, Plain and Ornate. The Plain style is 
repetitive, with heavy emphasis on Dionysiac 
themes; later, from c. 350, a single woman’s 
head becomes the default motif. The Ornate 
style consists chiefly of big volute kraters and 
amphorae, most destined for graves. Many 
employ the device of ranging figures over the 
whole surface of the pot. 

Around 375, painters hit upon the trick of 
translating the costly paraphernalia of upper-class 
death into the cheaper medium of clay, pairing a 


13.1 Lucanian red- 
figure krater by 

the Dolon Painter. 
Clay; c. 380-360 BcE. 
Odysseus in the 
Underworld. The 
white-haired head 

of Teiresias, a seer, 
rises from the earth. 
Compare 12.4. 


13.2 Apulian red- 
figure volute krater 
by the Ganymede 
Painter. H. 88.7 cm 
(2 ft 11 in.). Clay; 

c. 330 Bce. At center 
is a picture of a grave 
monument, or sema; 
compare 13.25 

and 13.26. 


grave stele on one side with 
a small shrine on the other. 
This motif was hugely popular 
through the end of the century. 
The shrines are often rendered with 
a rough-and-ready perspectival 
recession; the figures within them 
are often white, suggesting that 
they are either statues or somehow 
otherworldly [13.2]. Scenes of myth—often 
derived from Athenian tragedy —were also 
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13.3 (above) Apulian red-figure 
volute krater by the Darius Painter. 
H. 1.15 m (3 ft 9 in.). Clay; c. 330 sce. 
King Darius of Persia, the Persian court, 
and the gods. 


13.4 (right) Fragment of a krater 
in the Gnathia technique from 
Taranto (ancient Taras). Figures 
standing in a porch (perhaps a 
stage set, even though the figures 
are not wearing masks as one 
would expect of actors). H. 23 cm 
(9 in.). Clay; c. 350 sce. The fragment 
gives a sense of how ancient 
architecture was painted; notice the 
painted triglyphs, elaborate ceiling, 
gilded akroteria, and red doorway. 
On the other hand, the artist has 
combined lonic columns with 

a Doric frieze of triglyphs and 
metopes, in what seems to be 

a basic misunderstanding of 

Greek architecture. 
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important. The Darius Painter, active after mid- 
century, was especially influential. He is named for 
a volute krater showing the Persian king Darius I 
receiving news of his defeat at Marathon from a 
messenger [13.3]. The theme suggests renewed 
interest in Persia with the accession of Alexander 
the Great in 336 (on which, more below). Volute 
kraters often have masks on the handles, a 
Gorgon or a horned female. Floral work in the 
Ornate style is appropriately rich; in later works, 
curling tendrils are shaded to suggest three 
dimensions. Such decor may show the influence of 
contemporary wall and panel painting. The palette 
expands on Attic to include yellow in addition to 
white; around mid-century, oranges, reds, and 
browns appear as well. An offshoot, from c. 360, 
is the Gnathia technique, named for an Apulian 
town, in which colors are painted directly onto 
the black glaze [13.4]. The pictures on Gnathia 
vases often relate to theater, making them a useful 
source of information about costume and scenery. 
None of the South Italian wares lasted into 
the third century. Red-figure, and narrative vase 
painting generally, died out. In Italy, one reason 
for the demise was cultural. The history of the 
Greek cities of southern Italy is dominated in this 
period by the steady encroachment of indigenous 
peoples, including the Romans. Capua and 


Paestum were Italic by the beginning of the fourth 
century (see Chapter ro); Taras fell to Rome in 
273. The Greek symposion, and its distinctive 
paraphernalia, lost its central place in social life. 
At this point the region passes from Greek history 


into Roman. 


Metalware 

There is, however, another reason for the decline 
of pottery: the rise of metalware. Vessels of 
bronze or precious metals had always been more 
valuable than even the finest clay. Until the fourth 
century, however, even well-to-do Greeks could 
rarely afford them. The increasing concentration 
of power in the Late Classical world entailed an 
equivalent concentration of wealth: the rich of 
the fourth century were richer, in real terms, than 
their ancestors had been. From the mid-3 30s, war 
with Persia brought a flood of precious metals into 


13.5 a,b Volute krater from Grave B at Derveni in Macedon. 
H. 90.5 cm (3 ft). Bronze; c. 350-c. 330 sce. Dionysiac scenes. 
(a) detail: drunken satyr; (b) general view: on the neck, lions 
and ivy; on the shoulder, devotees of the wine god; on the body, 
Dionysos and Ariadne, mainad and child. For the posture of 
Dionysos, compare 8.16. This vessel gives a good sense of how 
bright and shiny ancient bronze could be. 


the Aegean. At a stroke, the bar for conspicuous 
consumption rose higher. 

From a tomb of the 330s at Derveni, near 
Thessaloniki in Macedon, comes an example of 
the new extravagance: a bronze volute krater 
crawling with exquisite hammered and solid-cast 
soldered figures [13.5 a, b]. More than twenty 
silver drinking vessels accompanied it into the 
tomb. The krater itself served as an ash urn, but its 
original function was to hold wine. Iconography 
is Dionysiac, with satyrs and mainads in various 
states of drunkenness or reverie. At center on the 
main face, Dionysos sits with Ariadne. Just to 
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ARTS OF DEATH AND DRINKING: POTTERY, METALWARE, AND MOSAIC 
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13.6 Pella, Macedon, 
mosaic signed by 
Gnosis. H. 3.24 m 

(10 ft 734 in.); 

W. 3.17 m (10 ft 5 in.). 
Pebbles; last third of 
the 4th century BCE. 
Stag hunt. A floral 
pattern surrounds the 
picture on all four sides; 
it closely resembles 
the florals on 13.2 and 
other, similar, pots, and 
this analogy helps to 
date the mosaic. 


his right, a mainad carelessly tosses a little boy 
over her shoulder; the child seems to throw his 
hands up in terror, but his face is hidden from 
view. Overall the krater resembles south Italian 
pottery in many ways, down to the faces in the 
handle roundels. Copper and other metals were 
applied to the surface for a pictorial, coloristic 
effect. Stylistically it is eclectic, with some figures 
looking back to fifth-century types, others to 
contemporary sculpture. Vase painters could not 
compete with this sort of thing. The irony, in this 
particular case, is that the Macedonians did not 
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dilute their wine with water. A wine-and-water 
bowl had no function at a Macedonian banquet. 
Its purpose was to provide a veneer of Hellenism. 


Mosaic 
Something similar is on offer in the mosaic 
pavements that graced the dining rooms of the 
grander Macedonian homes [13.6]. The technique 
involved setting pebbles into mortar. It first 
appears in the Greek world during the late fifth 
and early fourth century, notably at Morgantina 
in Sicily and Olynthos in the north Aegean (not 
far from Macedon). Early examples are bichrome, 
with white figures on a black ground. Colored 
pebbles appear by the middle of the fourth 
century, notably at Eretria. But it was at Pella, 
the Macedonian capital, that the finest examples 
were produced during the last third of the fourth 
century. Smaller stones, with finer gradations 
of shade, set more closely together, yielded floors 
to rival the finest wall painting. Here, two men 
killa stag, a hunting motif with Eastern 
resonances (compare 12.8, 14.11). Shading is 
exquisitely delicate, and there is great emphasis 
on illusionistic devices, such as foreshortening; 
the hat falling from one hunter’s head emphasizes 
that we are seeing a single moment, frozen forever. 
Such works are a precious clue to the 
appearance of large-scale painting in Classical 
Greece. But the decorative frame, with its coiling 
florals, comes straight out of south Italian pottery, 
while the orange-on-black color scheme derives 
from red-figure. Indeed, it is the on the basis of 
these analogies that we can date the mosaics. 
Such allusions are appropriate to such rooms, 
which hosted symposia. The Macedonians 
unhesitatingly appropriated Greek forms to their 
own banquets; so, even as vase painting died out, 
it was reborn in the mosaic floors of Pella. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Private Houses 

The houses of Pella raise a topic we have neglected 
until now, simply for lack of data: household 
architecture. Archaeological evidence for fifth- 
century dwellings is not very rich, but the situation 
is different when it comes to the fourth century. 
For this period it is possible to get a better sense of 
how Greeks actually lived. (See box opposite.) 


Houses were typically inward-looking, 
centering on a courtyard and presenting blank, 
windowless walls to the street. Working from this 
basic principle, two basic types of house evolved 
in the Archaic and Classical periods. The first 
type, known today as a pastas house, evolved 
from the simple one-room dwellings of such 
overseas settlements as Megara Hyblaia (see 4.4 
a, b). It featured a porch along the north end of 
the courtyard, to catch the southern light. Rooms 
typically opened directly onto the courtyard or 
the porch. Good examples of the pastas type come 
from Olynthos in the north Aegean [13.7]. An 
influx of population caused this city to expand 
greatly in 432, just before the Peloponnesian War, 
but it was destroyed by the Macedonians in 348. 
It is therefore a “time capsule” of Late Classical 
housing. As usual in the fifth century, Olynthos 
had a grid plan. Lots were of a standard size, 
squares nearly 17 meters (19 yds) to a side. Houses 
were of sundried brick on rubble foundations, 
with tiled roofs. Ground plans adhered to the 
pastas format but varied widely according to 
location and function. Houses on main streets, for 
instance, were more likely to have store fronts. For 
this reason, we should not make too much of the 
seeming homogeneity of these houses: scratch the 
surface and they are quite varied. 

Within the houses, most spaces could serve 
multiple functions. For example, the houses did not 
have permanent kitchens; cooking seems to have 
been performed chiefly on portable braziers, not at 
a built hearth. Especially during warmer months, 
the courtyard could be used for food preparation, 
household tasks, and cottage industry; in winter, 
such activities could move indoors. Significantly, 
there is little evidence for segregation by age or 
sex. Although gender distinctions were hugely 
important to Greek public life, they do not register 
in the archaeology of the Olynthian houses. The 
chief exception to this rule is the dining room, 
identified by a cement floor (some with mosaics 
made of black and white pebbles and wall paintings 
in broad fields of color), platforms running round 
the walls, and an off-center door to accommodate 
a couch. They were often separated from the rest of 
the house by a small vestibule. The chief function 
of these rooms must have been to host drinking 
parties; they are a small but telling marker of 


masculine privilege. 


courtyard 


storefront 


ooo 


In East Greece, another type of dwelling was 
more common, the so-called prostas house. This 
type is especially prominent at Priene, an Ionian 
town that moved to a new location c. 352. As 
usual, the new settlement had a grid plan (see 
13.10). The prostas houses of Priene were built 
on rectangular lots divided into three zones: a 
single storey of utility rooms at the south end, 

a courtyard in the middle, and a two-storey 
residential block at the north end (to gain the 
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13.7 Olynthos, pastas 
house (A vii 4). Plan; 
432-348 BcE. 


In this imaginary dialogue, the Athenian writer Xenophon gives 


advice on architecture. 


“When one means to have the right sort of house, must he 
contrive to make it as pleasant to live in and as useful as can 
be?” And this being admitted, “Is it pleasant,” he asked, “to 
have it cool in summer and warm in winter?” And when 


they agreed with this also, “Now in houses with a southern 


exposure, the sun’s rays penetrate into the porches in winter, 


but in summer the path of the sun is right over our heads and 
above the roof, so that there is shade. If, then, this is the best 

arrangement, we should build the side facing south loftier to 
get the winter sun and the side facing north lower to keep 


out the cold winds.” 


Xenophon, Memorabilia 3. 8. 9-10; fourth century BCE; 


tr. Marchant 
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13.8 (above) Priene, 
prostas house. After 
c. 352 BCE. Cross- 
section showing how 
exposure of the living 
quarters to sunlight 
is maximized in 
winter months, and 


minimized in summer. 


13.9 (below) Monte 
lato, Sicily, peristyle 
house. Plan; later 
4th century BCE. 

The courtyard was 
surrounded by a two- 
storey colonnade that 
employed the Doric 
order for the ground 
floor, and lonic for 
the upper. 


upper 
37 Go porch 
rostas 


route of street 


all-important southern exposure) [13.8]. Within 
the north block, the dining room and the main 
family spaces did not communicate, but both 
opened onto the courtyard. This layout seems 
more hierarchical than the pastas plan and has 
been thought by some to reflect a more rigid 
enforcement of age and sex distinctions. 
Although pastas and prostas were by far the 
most common types of house, a third emerged 
in the early fourth century and went on to be 
very influential: the peristyle house [13.9]. It is 
essentially a larger, richer version of the pastas, 
in which household industry has ceased to play 
a central role. Courtyards, in particular, have 
lost their utilitarian aspect and become spaces of 
leisure. Accordingly, they become much larger 
and are surrounded by porticoes on all four sides. 
These porticoes provided space for banqueting, 


courtyard 
o 


peristyle 
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peristyle 
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walking, chatting, and general enjoyment. Smaller 
rooms radiated off the court on all sides. Not 
surprisingly, furnishings in peristyle houses are 
often quite rich, including lavish mosaic pavements 
(far fancier than those at Olynthos) and frescoed 
walls. Early examples come from Eretria, but later 
examples on Delos and at Pella in Macedon could 
be palatial, more than six times the average size 

of a regular Greek house, 2,000 square meters 
(21,530 sq. ft) as opposed to 300 square meters 
(3,230 sq. ft). A fine example in the West comes 
from Monte Iato in Sicily. Peristyle houses would 
provide the model for the spectacular palaces of 
the Hellenistic nobility and, with modifications, 
for the villas of Roman aristocracy. It is a telling 
evolution. The transformation of the humble 
pastas house on its standard-issue lot into the 
sprawling mansions of the Hellenistic period sums 
up many of the social and political changes in 
fourth- and third-century Greece. 


Priene 
Priene is important not just for its houses but 
also for its public architecture [13.10]. The new 
settlement provided all major amenities of a 
Classical city, including a temple to Athena, 
a marketplace, a gymnasium, and fortification 
walls built to withstand siege engines. Framing 
the open rectangle of the marketplace were 
long stoas, which by now had become a favorite 
means for Greek urban planners to divide or 
frame public spaces. 

The principle of rational planning extended 
even to individual buildings. The architect of the 
Athena temple, one Pytheos, adopted a theory- 


13.10 (right) Priene, reconstruction of 
a block of prostas houses at Priene, 
mid-4th century BCE. 


driven, formalistic approach, which he then 


$120' = 35,30 > 


explained in a book. A stickler for consistency, 
Pytheos militated against the Doric order on 
account of its corner triglyph problem and 
resulting angle contraction (see p. 228). Whether 
for this reason or some other, in the future most 
big temples would be in the Ionic order. 

The Priene temple, however, was nothing if not 
consistent [13.11, see also 0.9]. Like the city itself, 
it was laid out ona grid. To see the regularity of 
this grid it is useful to use the Greek standard of 
measurement, the so-called Attic foot (roughly 
equivalent to 30 centimeters, or 12 inches). Each 
quadrant of the temple’s grid was a slab of stone 
measuring 6 x 6 Attic feet. Each circular column 
base fitted exactly onto one square, and there 
was one square between each pair of columns. A 
This system permitted a fanatically consistent set 
of proportions to run through the building. The 
peristyle ran 6 columns by 11, ona stylobate of aata es 
66 x 126 Attic feet. A rectangle drawn through 
the axes of the columns would measure exactly 


60 x 120 Attic feet; the main hall had a footprint 


of exactly 40 x roo Attic feet; the height of the 


columns plus the entablature was exactly 50 Attic 


base for cult statue 


feet, which is equal to one 
half the length of the main hall...and so on. This 
fussy design has none of the slight irregularities — 


and none of the refinements — of earlier temples, 


T 


such as the Parthenon. Perfectly “correct” in 


every way, the Priene temple is architecture for 


technocrats. The traditional Greek taste for types, 


Hoonpdoooo 


modules, orders, and proportional schemes was 


stoa 


being institutionalized, codified, into a set of 


inflexible rules. 
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Alexander the Great passed through Priene 
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in 334, as part of his invasion of the Persian 
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empire. Although initial funding for the temple altar 
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seems to have come from the Carian royal house, 
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Alexander had his own name inscribed on the wall 5 (| 
bases for dedications 
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as dedicator. If temples emerged in Geometric 


13.11 (right) Priene, Temple of Athena Polias 
and adjacent stoa c. 350 sce (temple completed 
158-156 sce). Plan. See also 0.9. 
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to “nationalize” an individual ruler’s privileged 
access to the divine, with Alexander we have come 
full circle: the temple is his gift. But the money 
must not have been forthcoming, because in fact 
the temple remained largely unfinished until the 
middle of the second century, when the king of 
Cappadocia finally paid for its completion. 


PERSONAL RELIGION 
AND NEW GODS 


One of the big stories of Archaic and Classical 
Greece was the gradual extension of state 
influence over cult. Indeed, polis religion might 
be said to begin with the shift of cult activity 
from the ruler’s house to the temple—from 
private space to public. In the seventh century, 
Telines of Gela had converted his hereditary 
possession of “sacred things” into political power 
by putting his special access to the gods at the 
service of the state (see p. 129-30). By the fourth 
century, however, states could actually lay claim 
to such family possessions: an Athenian named 
Leokrates was put on trial for (amongst other 
things) removing his family’s “sacred things” 
from temples during a national crisis. In effect, 
the Athenian state had nationalized the family’s 
religious authority. 

Despite such encroachments, however, personal 
relationships with the gods remained an important 
element of elite ideology in the Classical period. 
Wealthy families might claim descent from a deity 
or a hero, whom they would honor with costly 
gifts. Cities, meanwhile, had their own, corporate 
version of this special relationship, in the form of 
state cults of civic deities. By the fourth century, 
however, changes were afoot. More and more 
citizens were claiming a privileged relationship 
to deities. They were doing so, moreover, outside 
the framework of state religion. This new 
relationship was not one of kinship, nor was it 
mediated through civic institutions. Instead, it 
was a relationship of direct, personal patronage. 
The deity was understood to take an interest in 
worshipers without regard to citizen status or 
ancestry. This tendency suggests that both elite 
prerogatives and state religion were starting to 
erode. It mirrors the concentration of political 
power in the hands of kings and dynasts that was 


occurring at the same time. 
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A watershed of sorts came in 3 56 BCE, when 
the people of Phokis sacked the sanctuary of 
Apollo at Delphi. Such vast impiety shocked the 
Greek world and triggered a “Sacred War” to 
expel the perpetrators. Only the intervention 
of King Philip II of Macedon, a non-Greek 
ruler in the north Aegean, brought the war toa 
successful conclusion in 346. Yet the damage was 
irreparable. Not only were countless treasures of 
Archaic and Classical craftsmanship lost forever, 
but an era had ended as well. Such shrines as 
Delphi were integral to the complex economy of 
prestige and legitimization that was polis religion. 
The fact that it could fall to the sword means that 
the old system was no longer functioning properly. 
Delphi’s oracle continued to operate for centuries, 
and polis religion did not disappear by any means. 
But the old institutions were crumbling. 


Asklepios: A “New God” in Athens 

This shift was not total, nor was it abrupt. Old 
ways carried on alongside new ones. Greek cities 
continued to build temples; elites continued 

to make offerings to divine ancestors and to 
occupy hereditary priesthoods. But cities and 
private citizens invented new ways claim a divine 
mandate. One tactic was to introduce a new god 
into the mix. Alongside state cult, one might 
import a foreign deity, or invent a new one, 
unencumbered by tradition. The cult of Asklepios 
is a good example of this tendency. Asklepios 
was a god of healing, a mortal son of Apollo, 
who was deified after his death. He became 
important in the early fifth century on Kos in the 
eastern Aegean and in Epidauros near Argos. A 
man named Telemakhos introduced his cult to 
Athens in 420, bringing the god (in the form of a 
snake) up from Piraeus and eventually installing 
him in a simple precinct on the south slope of the 
Akropolis. Worship did not focus on sacrifice 
but on a practice called incubation: a sick person 
would sleep in the holy precinct until, eventually, 
the god would visit in a dream and provide a cure. 
Here the personal nature of the cult matches the 
individual initiative that led to its establishment 
in Athens. 

Such gestures could have political resonances. 
Euripides, in his play Bacchae (c. 408-406), used 
the story of one king’s resistance to a new god— 
in this case, Dionysos—as a way to explore the 


limits of legitimate sovereignty (at the beginning 
of the century, Douris had used the same story 

to reflect on the power of wine; see 8.15). In 399 
“introducing new gods” was one of the charges 
that sent the philosopher Sokrates to his death 
(the other was “corrupting the young”). In 
practice, however, new gods were usually greeted 
with negotiation and compromise. Some new cults 
remained underground; others were embraced 
(or co-opted) by the state; some the state itself 
promoted for reasons of its own. Asklepios 
eventually acquired official status in Athens, 

and a temple on the slopes of the Akropolis. The 
political significance of such events was lost on 
nobody. Plato, for instance, set his great work 

of political theory, the Republic, after a festival 
to celebrate the establishment of a new state cult 
in honor of a Thracian goddess named Bendis. 
Religion and sovereignty went hand in hand; 
changes to one meant changes to the other. 


The Arkhinos Relief and 

Personal Saviors 

The new relation to the divine was not just 
political theater. It was also part of the everyday 
lives of the Greeks. Like Asklepios, the hero 
Amphiaraos healed the sick by visiting their 
dreams. When he cured a man named Arkhinos 
of a wound to his shoulder, the 

grateful patient dedicated 
a relief by way of 

thanks [13.12]. This 
fascinating document 
commemorates the 
dream encounter in 

three different ways. 


13.12 Votive relief 
of Arkhinos, from 
the sanctuary of 
Amphiaraos at the 
border of Attica and 
Boiotia. Amphiaraos 
heals Arkhoinos’s 
shoulder. H. 49 cm 
(1 ft 7 in.); W. 54 cm 
(1 ft 9 in.). Marble; 
c. 370 BCE. 


The scene is set in the hero’s shrine, complete 
with a little roof along the upper edge. At center- 
right, we see what visibly transpired on the night 
in question: Arkhinos sleeps as the hero’s holy 
snake licks or bites his wounded shoulder. At 
left, we see the same event as it transpired in the 
dream: Amphiaraos, of superhuman size, heals the 
shoulder with his touch. Even though it occurred 
in a dream, this encounter is immediate, even 
physical, and the carving is appropriately deeper 
and more vivid. Finally, at far right, Arkhinos 
appears a third time, standing and in good health: 
he is in the act of dedicating this very relief, which 
rises on a pillar above the sleeping body. Although 
the face of the depicted relief is now blank, it was 
once painted, perhaps with a smaller version of 
this very scene. In this way, multiple realities, 
multiple ways of seeing, exist side by side ina 
single frame. 

This combination is appropriate for a god 
who appears in dreams. Worshipers would 
encounter Amphiaraos in much the same way as 
they encountered this relief: as an image, a vision. 
It is appropriate, therefore, that a pair of eyes 
should crown the scene. The object stares back, 
just as Amphiaraos himself would do ina dream 
encounter. Our relation with the divine is, first 


and foremost, visual. 
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13.13 Epidauros, 
Temple of Asklepios: 
west pediment 
(detail). L.91 cm 

(3 ft). Marble; 

c. 380—c. 370 BCE. 
Dead Greek. Compare 
8.26 and 8.27. 


The Temple of Asklepios at Epidauros 
These new ways of thinking about gods—and 
about images—had an effect on public art. 
Indeed, the line between public and private is 
not always easy to draw. Epidauros was a 
major center of Asklepios’ cult, and as the 
god’s popularity increased in the fourth 
century pilgrims flocked to undergo dream 
therapy and healing. The sanctuary 
expanded accordingly. At this site, about 
7 kilometers (4.5 miles) from the city 
center, Asklepios was not a “new god” at 
all, but a state cult and a major source of 
income. In his mortal aspect, as a hero, he 
was probably worshiped in a round building 
on the site. His divine aspect received honors 
in a new temple erected c. 380. Though small 
(39 x 72 ft, 12 x 23 m), it contained a gold-and- 
ivory statue modeled on the Zeus of Olympia. Its 
pediments showed scenes from the Trojan War: 
an Amazon battle and the fall of the city, both of 
which featured deeds by the sons of Asklepios. 
Many of the building accounts survive and 
provide precious testimony of the financing of 
these buildings. A contractor named Hektoridas 
received 4,300 drachmas to carve the two 
pediments, which comes to about 100 drachmas 
per figure (the standard wage for a soldier was a 
drachma per day). This sum cannot have covered 
the cost of the stone, still less the design of the 
figures. The implication, which has support from 
other sites, is that masons executed the statues 
from designs by a master sculptor. 

The style is a ramped-up Classicism, with 
an emphasis on spatial and emotional impact. 
Drapery is more coherent than in the previous 
generation, with fold lines modeling the bodies 
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13.14 Epidauros, 
Temple of Asklepios: 
east pediment 
(detail). H. 15 cm 

(6 in.). Marble; c. 380- 
c. 370 sce. The head 

of Priam, king of Troy, 
seized by the hair. 


clearly and consistently. Figures lunge, thrust, 

and rotate in space, twisting and splaying away 
from one another (there is a marked preference for 
three-quarter views) [13.13]. Architrave blocks 
are roughened to suggest rocky terrain—a 

new touch, designed to increase the realism of 

the ensemble. 

In the Fall of Troy pediment, the face of the 
Trojan king is a mask of grief as a Greek seizes 
him by the hair [13.14]. The very ligaments seem 
to come unhinged with emotion, as eyebrows 
contort and the eyelids ripple. Extreme emotion 
is no longer just for Centaurs, as on the Olympia 
pediment: sheer spectacle is the overriding goal. 
It is tempting to see the influence of Attic tragedy 
in such figures. Such influence could have been 
general: the success of tragedy showed that 


Greek audiences wanted spectacles of dramatic 
characterization, and sculptors delivered. But it 
could also have been quite specific: from what 
we can tell, the masks that actors wore during 
tragic performances looked very much like the 
Epidauros figure. In a way, these sculptures are 
tragedies in stone. 


THE GREAT MASTERS 


Individualism was not confined to subject matter. 
It was also an important feature of style. Fourth- 
century sculptors cultivated highly personal styles, 
as if to brand themselves more effectively. Debates 
about the Riace bronzes (pp. 244-45) show that 
modern scholars can have difficulty distinguishing 
the two great masters of fifth-century sculpture, 
Pheidias and Polykleitos. The situation is very 
different with their fourth-century counterparts, 
Praxiteles of Athens and Lysippos of Sikyon. It is a 
difference of degree—there is plenty of uncertainty 
about attributions in this period as well—but 
broad distinctions are far clearer. Each, in his 

own way, helped to shape a new view of the body, 
gender, and politics. 


Praxiteles: Reimagining the Body 

Praxiteles worked in both bronze and marble, 

but his fame rested on the latter. The high 

finish and delicate coloring of his statues were 
celebrated. Although we know his work chiefly 
through a patchwork of later versions and 
literary accounts, it is clear that, stylistically, he 
was a revolutionary. Breaking with centuries 

of tradition, his male figures were boyish, even 
feminine, with soft bodies and undeveloped (never 
flabby) muscles. Anatomical precision and abrupt 
transitions gave way to an overall smoothness, 
with features blurring into one another. Praxiteles 
inherits from the fifth century the basic principle 
of contrapposto, but ramps it up into an 
exaggerated, sinuous pose with one hip cocked to 
the side, the body off balance and usually leaning 
on something (a necessity, in fact, if the marble 
was not to crack under its own weight). 

Our best glimpse of his style comes from a 
bronze youth, perhaps a beardless Hermes— 
dredged from the sea off Marathon—made if not 
by Praxiteles himself then by someone under his 
influence [13.15]. The arms are Roman but must 


13.15 Boy from the sea off 
Marathon, in a Praxitelean 
style. H. 1.3 m (4 ft 3 in.). 
Bronze; c. 330 sce. The arms 
were restored in antiquity. 


approximate the original positions. As 
often in this period, the youth stares 
to one side, as if momentarily 
abstracted in thought. With his 
S-curve pose and lithe physique, 
he is the very antithesis of 
Polykleitean Classicism — “as soft 
as mulberries,” to use a Greek phrase. Athletics, 
hunting, and soldiering had long been central 
to masculinity in the city states. But times were 
changing. The use of mercenaries had weakened 
the connection between military service and 
citizenship; the increasing importance of public 
speaking had made the ability to persuade no less 
important than physical strength. To the Greeks, 
the ability to attract the eye—especially that of 
an aroused male—was a itself a form of power. 
Praxiteles gave form to this version of masculinity. 
At any rate, it is sex that made Praxiteles truly 
famous. His most notorious work was a marble 
statue of Aphrodite at Knidos in Asia Minor. To 
the delight and scandal of the Greeks, the goddess 
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13.16 Roman version 
of the Aphrodite of 
Knidos by Praxiteles. 
H. 1.74 m (5 ft 8 in.). 
Marble; original 

c. 350-340 Bce. 


appeared completely naked [13.16]. The statue 
survives only in fourth-rate Roman versions, 
but the original seems to have had an enormous 
impact. The goddess is caught as if entering her 
bath. Scholars argue over whether she is dropping 
her garment or snatching it up to cover herself; the 
ambiguity is surely intentional. Such voyeuristic 
teasing extends even to the way her hand almost, 
but not quite, covers her genitals. Underneath the 
sterile Roman carving, the Praxitelean formula is 
apparent: S-curve contrapposto, blurred features, 
soft flesh. Female nudity was all but unknown in 
large-scale Greek sculpture—although there was 
ample precedent in south Italian terracottas— 
and the gesture was deliberately provocative. 
Praxiteles was perhaps the first in a long 
line of artists to realize that sex sells, 
and that a bit of scandal is good 
for business. 
It used to be thought that 
the statue stood in a Doric 
rotunda to allow viewers to 
get an eyeful from all sides. 
More recent scholarship 
suggests that this is 
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unlikely, but the twisting body and head do solicit 
views from multiple angles. From one viewpoint, 
Aphrodite may seem to be smiling at you; from 
another, she seems to turn away and hide herself. 
This is carefully contrived voyeurism. It would 
have been considered wildly impious in an 

earlier age to represent a deity in this fashion, 

but Praxiteles was shrewd. As goddess of sex 
Aphrodite had taken mortal lovers in myth, so the 
statue was merely replicating the most intense of 
her epiphanies. Indeed, the gambit is very much 
in keeping with the fourth-century trend toward 
newly accessible deities (to put it mildly). 

Lastly, it is significant that Aphrodite’s Near 
Eastern equivalents, such as Astarte, or Ishtar, were 
routinely represented naked; for most non-Greeks, 
it was male nudity that was off limits. Knidos was 
by the mid-fourth century part of the non-Greek 
kingdom of Caria, ultimately subject to Persia (see 
below). Its cult of Aphrodite almost certainly had 
Eastern elements, as was the case with other Greek 
city goddesses of the Anatolian coast. Devotees of 
Astarte might have had trouble understanding what 
all the fuss was about. Praxiteles meant to cause 
a stir, there is no doubt; but the scandal may have 


Dedications by Women 


These inscriptions are all that remain of two bronze 
statue-dedications. The first, signed by Praxiteles, 
comes from a sanctuary of the goddess Demeter 

in the heart of downtown Athens: 


Archippe, daughter of Kleogenes of Axione. 
Her mother Archippe, daughter of 

Koupharoas of Axione, dedicated it. 
Praxiteles made it. 


The second, signed by Praxiteles’ son Kephisodotos, 
comes from another sanctuary of Demeter, at Sounion 
at the tip of Attica: 


To Demeter and Kore: Philylla daughter 
of Philokleos of Sounion. 

Her mother Philia dedicated it. 

Kephisodotos made it. 


In each case, the emphasis on female agency 
contrasts sharply with the wording of Nikandre’s 
dedication three centuries earlier (see pp. 120-21). 


fed off a collision between Greek and non-Greek 
iconographies of the divine. 

Although the Aphrodite is Praxiteles’ 
most famous work, it is not necessarily the 
most important. The artist who reimagined 
masculinity with his soft youths, and deity with 
his naked goddess, was also an innovator in the 
representation of mortal women. From the mid- 
fourth century, portrait statues of women started to 
appear in Greek public spaces, notably sanctuaries. 
Praxiteles was in the forefront here as well, 
although he was not alone; his sons, also sculptors, 
carried the tradition into the next century. These 
statues were mostly of bronze, and are known 
today almost exclusively from literary accounts 
or the inscriptions on their stone bases (see box 
opposite). For intact originals we will need to wait 
until the Hellenistic period. In a relatively small 
number of cases, they were dedicated by women; 
more often, as with the Akropolis korai, they are 
dedications by men to commemorate a marriage 
or service as a priestess. Nonetheless, these statues 
represent a new visibility for women in public life. 


Lysippos 

The other great master of the fourth century, 
Lysippos of Sikyon, remains shadowy. He was 

a bronze worker, so it is not surprising that no 
original work should survive. Scholars have to rely 
on Roman versions and literary accounts (see box 
below). Lysippos had two chief claims to fame. 
First, he published a new canon of proportions, 
thereby setting himself up as a rival to the great 


Pliny on Lysippos 


Here the Roman scholar Pliny describes the style of Lysippos. 


Lysippos is said to have contributed much to the art of sculpture, by rendering 
the hair in more detail, by making the heads of his figures smaller than the old 
sculptors used to do, and the bodies slenderer and leaner, to give his statues 
the appearance of greater height. Latin has no word for the symmetria which 
he most scrupulously preserved by a new and hitherto untried system that 
modified the foursquare figures of the ancients; and he used to say publicly 
that while they had made men as they were, he made them as they appeared 
to be. A distinguishing characteristic of his is seen to be the scrupulous 
attention to detail maintained in even the smallest particulars. 


Pliny, Natural History 34. 65, tr. Stewart 


Polykleitos of the previous century. The text is lost 13.17 Agias of 
Pharsalos, dedicated 
at Delphi by Daochos 
of Thessaly. H. 

(as restored) 2m 

(6 ft 7 in.). Marble, 
after a bronze 
original; 336-332 Bce. 
A contemporary copy 
of a work by Lysippos 
of Sikyon. The knees 
and ankles are modern 


but we are told that Lysippos called for slimmer, 
leggier figures, with smaller heads; the ratio of 

head to body was about 1:7. Exactly these features 
characterize a marble statue of the “extreme 
wrestler” Agias of Pharsalos, erected at Delphi 
between 336 and 332 (so during Lysippos’ lifetime) 
[13.17]. This statue almost certainly copies a bronze 
original by Lysippos himself, erected sometime 
earlier at Pharsalos in Thessaly. In addition to his 
slender proportions and lean musculature, Agias restorations. 
strikes a newly restless pose. The distinction 
between weight-bearing and free legs, so 


basic to Polykleitean schemes, has become 
ambiguous. Both knees flex slightly, so 
Agias seems tense, as if shifting from one 
leg to the other. The sharp turn to the 
head, in tandem with a deeply 
undercut brow that clouds the eyes, 
produces a brooding look not 

unlike the faraway gaze of the 
Piraeus Athena (see p. 340). The 
result is another new ideal of 
manhood: not the generalizing 
idealism of the Classical city 

state, or the softness of Praxiteles, 
but a new specificity, even realism. 
This ideal would eventually find 
expression in Lysippos’ most 

famous works, and his second 

claim to fame: his portraits of 
Alexander the Great—on which, 
more later. 
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13.18 Athena, 

found in Piraeus, but 
originally perhaps 
from Delos. H. 2.35 m 
(7 ft 9 in.). Bronze; 

c. 350 sce or a later 
copy. This statue was 
found with 8.1. It was 
part of a consignment 
of statues, probably to 
Italy— where it would 
likely have decorated 

a Roman house. Many 
of the bronze statues 
in this chapter were 
lost at sea on the 
journey from Greece to 
Italy, and recovered in 
modern times. 
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TRENDS IN FREESTANDING 
SCULPTURE 


Moving beyond the great masters, at least 

four broad trends characterize sculpture in the 
fourth century. First, a relaxation of the rules of 
decorum, especially in representations of the gods. 
Second, an increased individualism in portraiture. 
Third, increasing pluralism in the kinds of people 
who can be represented. Fourth, a mix-and-match 
approach to style. 


Humanizing the Gods: The Piraeus Athena 
The Arkhinos relief and the Epidauros pediment 
no longer imagine the divine as an unattainable 
ideal, but as an exaggerated version of the real. 

If the gods and heroes of sixth- and fifth-century 
art were different in kind from ordinary mortals, 
those of fourth-century art are different in degree. 
This new conception of the divine is also apparent 
in freestanding statuary. 

A magnificent bronze Athena, found by 
construction workers in Piraeus in 1959 but 
originally perhaps from Delos, shows how this 
new sensibility affected even mainstream cult 
[13.18]. It was famous even in antiquity; a Roman 
variant, in marble, is in Paris. The stern majesty of 
Archaic and Classical deities is long gone. Athena 
is neither aloof nor foursquare, but downright 
approachable as she reaches languidly to her 
worshipers. She actually engages us. Her pose, an 
extreme contrapposto, causes her to stoop slightly, 
while the twist to her body sets up a subtle play of 
multiple viewpoints. Drapery is not transparent, 
but falls heavily in sheets of restrained chain lines. 
This return to realism after the extravagance 
of High Classical cloth is typical of the fourth 
century. Here, the net effect is to give Athena a 
weighty, even physical, presence: she seems heavy, 
as though merely to stand up, or raise an arm, 
were an effort. 

But if Athena is present in the here and now, 
she is also somehow absent. Her head twists to her 
right, producing a distant stare that is as close as 
this style comes to the aloof reserve of Archaic and 
Early Classical statues. Like a kouros or a kore, 
Athena does not return our gaze. But her faraway 
stare does not register as splendid isolation or 
otherworldliness, as in Archaic sculpture. Instead, 


it helps to characterize her psychologically: 
Athena seems absent, distracted. No less than an 
Archaic image, this statue combines a forceful 
presence with a certain distance or absence. Now, 
however, that absence is figured in psychological 
terms, as part of her character or persona. 


Individuals and Types: The Olympia Boxer 
The trend toward individualism that began in the 
late fifth century proceeded apace in the fourth. 
For the first time, portrait statues cease to be 
representatives of social types. It is instructive 

to compare the sixth-century grave stele in 

6.18 with a fourth-century victor statue from 
Olympia [13.19]. In each case, the broken nose 
and cauliflower ears reveal the subject to be a 
boxer. But beyond these signposts, there is very 
little characterization to the Archaic figure; it is 
as though, after identifying him as an adult male 
boxer, there were nothing more to say about this 
man. The fourth-century sculptor, by contrast, 
lavishes attention on physiognomy. The piggy eyes 
squint; the mouth is hard and scowling (although 
photos exaggerate the effect a bit); the hair and 
beard are wild, almost bestial. The head is an 


13.19 Boxer from Olympia, sometimes 
associated with the sculptor Silanion of Athens. 
H. 28 cm (11 in.). Bronze; c. 350 BcE. 

Compare 6.18, 14.37 a, b. 


essay in dramatic characterization as potent, 
in its own way, as Priam of Epidauros or the 
Piraeus Athena. 

But it is equally significant that neither the 
sculptor nor the patron were paying lip service 
any longer to the ideal of the generic Citizen 
Male or Panhellenic Aristocrat. We have seen 
such potentates as Tissaphernes and Lysander 
indulging in individualized portraiture. Now such 
gestures were becoming acceptable in a Greek 
context. Tellingly, the Athenian democracy began 
sponsoring honorific portraits of prominent 
citizens, beginning with the admiral Konon c. 390; 
previously, only the Tyrant Slayers had been 
singled out in this way (8.3). The social order 
that encouraged citizen males to identify first and 
foremost with a larger social group—a class, a 
group of drinking buddies, a city, a family — was 
losing its purchase. 


What Is Greek? The Cyrene Prince 
The diversity of the Greek population emerges 
in this period as from behind a veil. Greeks and 
non-Greeks had been mixing, intermarrying, 
and cohabiting for centuries. The Greek cities 
were never homogeneous; we have seen Syrians, 
Phoenicians, and Africans on Crete, Carians in 
Halikarnassos, Lydians in Ephesos, Macedonians 
in Athens, Persians on the Hellespont, Lucanians 
in Paestum. By and large, however, earlier Greek 
imagery had smoothed away ethnic differences 
along with individual ones. All 
citizens were supposed to be 
peers, as alike as the hoplites 
in a phalanx. The new 
specificity of fourth- 
century art changed 
all that. 

A bronze portrait 
from the Temple of 
Apollo at Cyrene in 
North Africa is a good 
example [13.20]. Probably 


13.20 Portrait head found in 

the Temple of Apollo, Cyrene. 

H. 30.5 cm (12 in.). Bronze; 
probably mid- to late 4th 
century sce (the date is disputed). 
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part of a victory monument for an equestrian 13.21 Youth from the sea off 
Antikythera. H. 1.94 m (6 ft 5 in.). 


Bronze; c. 340 sce. It may represent 


; j f ; Paris awarding the Apple of Beauty. 
his physiognomy; some texts call him a chief, The abdomen and left shoulder have 


event, the man is often identified as a Libyan or 
Berber —that is, a non-Greek — on the basis of 


or prince, because he looks so regal; some date been heavily restored. 
him to the Hellenistic period because he seems 

exotic (even though the alloy used is consistent 
with an early date). All these terms may beg the 


really interesting question. 
Distinguishing Greek from non- 
Greek was no easy matter in 
such a community as Cyrene, 
where intermarriage between 
Greek and local populations was 
common (see p. 250). The head has 
non-standard features, to be sure, but 
the possibility should be entertained that 
one could be non-standard and Greek at 
the same time; perhaps even Greek and Berber at 
the same time. Such diversity had always existed, 
but it became visible only in the fourth century, 

as the homogenizing pressures of polis society 
gradually weakened. The Mediterranean was not 
more diverse in the fourth century than it had 
been previously; rather, changes in both style and 
politics made it possible to represent the human 
body in more diverse ways. 

Ironically —but not, perhaps, surprisingly —it 
was in just this period of fading polis ideology and 
newly visible diversity that some intellectuals first 
began stridently to advocate Greek nationalism. 
Faced with the rising threat of Macedon in the 
north and the native Italic peoples in the West, 
along with the ever-present Carthaginians and 
Persians, calls went out for Greek unity. Dorians 
and Ionians should cast aside their differences 
and attack the “barbarians.” Nobody paid much 
attention, and in 338 the warring city states were 
finally overwhelmed by King Philip of Macedon 
and his son Alexander, known to history as 
Alexander the Great. 


The Antikythera Youth 

Even as Praxiteles and Lysippos were 
reinvigorating Classical sculpture, the very 
nature of personal style was evolving. Style 
became something like a toolkit for sculptors. 
One could be a bit Praxitelean, a bit Lysippic, 
a bit old-fashioned, a bit novel. The Marathon 
Boy (13.15) exemplifies this trend: it is not by 
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Praxiteles, but it is “Praxitelean.” Another option 
was a sturdy Classicism in the Polykleitean mode, 
a throwback style not unlike the Archaism of 
some Early Classical art. A bronze youth, found 
in the sea off Antikythera in southern Greece, 
takes this route [13.21]. His identity is a mystery, 
but he held a spherical object and is sometimes 
thought to represent Paris awarding the Apple of 
Beauty. Physique and pose look back to burly, 
foursquare athletes, such as the Spear Bearer 
(9.30), but the extended right arm shows a new 
spatial dynamism, as in the Piraeus Athena. As 
often, the sculptor distorts anatomy for effect. 
The limbs on the right side are longer than those 
on the left, making the extended arm seem more 
dramatic. Yet if the body recalls Polykleitos, the 
small head is more like Lysippos, while the profile 
seems Praxitelean to some scholars. The statue 

is, in short, eclectic. This way of treating the past 
as a palette of options anticipates the Hellenistic 
period, as we shall see in Chapter 14. 


OTHER SCULPTURE 
(NON-ARCHITECTURAL) 


Terracottas 

Eclecticism may have originated in minor arts, 
which rarely felt the lure of a branded personal 
style; it is probably through small, easily 
transportable objects that new styles spread. The 
middle of the fourth century saw a renaissance 
of sorts in terracottas. In the West, Syracuse 
continued production of the region’s distinctive 


Small Terracottas 


Classical terracottas were usually made in molds. 
This technique allowed for the mass production of 
figurines, many of which survive in multiple copies. 
The process would begin with a prototype, usually 
in clay. Soft, fine clay would be packed around 
this prototype, then sliced along the silhouette of 
the figure and carefully removed. The result was 
two molds, one corresponding to the front of the 
prototype and the other to the back. The molds 
would then be baked in a kiln to harden them. 
After firing, the molds were ready for use. Layers 
of soft clay would be packed inside each mold and 


busts of Demeter and Kore following the Punic 
Wars of the late fifth century [13.22]. From the 


middle of the century, production picked up 
elsewhere around Sicily as well. Molds for faces 
were reused for long periods, with hairstyles 
changing to reflect the latest fashions. Some wear 
rich purple garments decorated with smaller 
figures. (See box below.) The goddesses now 


the two halves pressed together; clay and slip would 
seal the join. Then the molds would be removed, 
seams and imperfections would be smoothed away, 
and extra details added. The result was a hollow clay 
replica of the prototype. Sometimes a vent would be 
inserted in the back to allow moisture to escape. The 
figure would then be fired in a kiln. 

Painted details were added only after firing, which 
allowed for a broader range of colors but also meant 
that the pigment never bound permanently to the 
clay, as in vase painting. In the case of the Titeux 
Dancer (13.23), most of the color has rubbed off. 


13.22 Bust of 
Demeter or Kore 
(Persephone) from 
Syracuse. H. 37 cm 

(1 ft 3 in.). Clay; 
second half of the 

4th century BCE. 

A Classical version of 
the type shown in 6.31. 
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13.23 Figurine of a dancer or nymph from the Akropolis 
of Athens (“the Titeux Dancer”). H. 21 cm (8% in.). Clay, 
Attic manufacture; c. 375-c. 350 sce. There was a vogue for 
such terracotta figurines in the 19th century, and the Titeux 
Dancer became something of a fashion icon, especially in 
France and England. 


adopt a new cylindrical headdress, perhaps a grain 
measure to indicate fertility. 
Athens, meanwhile, was an important center 
for high-quality, mold-made figurines. Most went 
into graves, but some wound up in sanctuaries. 
Iconography focuses almost exclusively on 
women. As in large-scale sculpture, they appear 
in a variety of generalized poses, with drapery 
as the chief source of visual interest. Some 
adapt figure types, even masculine ones, from 
contemporary monuments. From the Akropolis 
of Athens comes a dancing woman (or, perhaps, 
nymph) in a long, heavy mantle [13.23]. Her 
pose is almost Praxitelean in its sinuousness. The 
smooth and revealing expanse of drapery over 
the front of the body makes a dramatic contrast 
to the deep, agitated folds to either side; there is 
a similar contrast between the face and the cloth 
that envelops the head. Long motion lines stream 
off the legs and curl back at the hem, while taut 
modeling lines over the arms emphasize volume. 
The result is an eroticized play of surface and 
depth reminiscent, in a general way, of some 
fifth-century Aphrodites. No surprise that 
this figurine caused a sensation when it 
was discovered in the nineteenth century; 
it is but a slight exaggeration to say it 
transformed people’s understanding 
of Classical art, introducing a wave of 
sensuality, preciosity, and elegance in 
European Classicism. Humble as they 
are, it may well be that such original 
works give a better feel for what was 
on offer in post-Praxitelean femininity 
than do uninspired Roman versions of the 
Knidian goddess. 


Small Bronzes 

Bronze statuettes from this period are rare, 
although they were probably still being produced 
in large numbers. A satyr from Armento in Italy 
suggests that small offerings were following the 
lead of large-scale sculpture. Tellingly, it is not 
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13.24 (above) Figurine representing a satyr, 
from Armento in Italy. H. 41 cm (1 ft 4 in.). 
Bronze; second half of 4th century BCE. 

It is unclear whether this figurine is of Greek 
or Etruscan manufacture. Compare 9.33, an 
earlier work with a similar pose. 


clear whether he is Greek or Etruscan, or even 
whether the distinction would have mattered 
much [13.24]. He holds a snake in one hand 

and prepares to kill it with a sword; the kneeling 
pose recalls that of the satyr in 9.33, and thereby 
dramatizes what has changed in a hundred years 
or so. Linear pattern has become less important 
than bursting volume. Whereas the Early Classical 
figurine was an elaborate array of angles and arcs, 
symmetries and asymmetries, here the body twists 
and turns, muscles rippling and veins popping. 
Emphasis is on undulating surfaces and the play 
of shadow and highlight. Characterization, 
meanwhile, is more specific. The face, surrounded 
by radiating locks of hair, is a fierce mask, and 


owes much to architectural terracottas; the gritted 


teeth belong to a tradition of characterization 
going back to the fifth century (compare o.5). 


Athenian Grave Reliefs 
Athenian grave reliefs reached the height 
of production in the first three-quarters 
of the fourth century. There is a general 

trend toward more figures, deeper 
relief, and increasing elaboration 
in architectural frames (compare 
the shrines on south Italian vases, 

13.2) [13.25]. Drapery becomes more 


13.25 (above) Grave relief of Prokleides, his wife Archippe 
and their son Prokles, from the Kerameikos cemetery in 
Athens. H. 2.24 m (7 ft 4 in.). Marble; third quarter of the 

4th century ace. All three figures are named and are identified by 


the names of their fathers and the township where they resided. 
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Epitaphs from Athenian Gravestones 
A sampling of the short poems that adorned Athenian gravestones. 


It is fated that all who live must die; and you, Pausimakhe, left 
behind pitiful grief as a possession for your ancestors—your 
mother Phainippe and your father Pausanias. Here [stands] a 
memorial of your virtue and good sense for passersby to see. 


Athens, NM 3964; c. 390- c. 380 BCE; tr. Clairmont 


Philostratos son of Philoxenos. Child, who bears the name of 
your father’s father, [and] the nickname “Little Chatterbox,” 
you were a source of joy to your parents, but the spirits 
snatched you away to be missed by all. 


Athens, NM 3696; c. 375- c. 350 BCE; tr. Clairmont 


It was not robes and gold that this woman admired while she 
lived; no, it was her own husband and good sense. But instead 
of your youthful beauty, Dionysia, it is your grave here that 
your husband Antiphilos adorns. 


Athens, NM 2054; c. 350 BCE; tr. Clairmont 


restrained and opaque, as in contemporary 
freestanding work. Scenes lay great emphasis 
on pathos and familial affection, with couples 
clasping hands in farewell as family members 
and attendants grieve. Many gravestones bear 


affecting epitaphs in verse, which emphasize solid 
citizen virtues, such as “good sense” (sophrosuné) 


and the bonds of family over valor or wealth. 
These poems rarely have any connection with 
the images on the relief itself (see box above). 
Gravestones were for the most part purchased 


“off the shelf,” and their imagery is repetitive and 


unspecific. Formerly an indulgence of the rich, 
in short, tomb sculpture had gone downmarket. 
The taboo against freestanding tomb statues 
weakened as well, and there are few examples 
from around Attica. Yet by 317, when Athens 
was under Macedonian control, even this 


relatively innocuous form of self-assertion seemed 


unwelcome to the powers in charge. The city’s 
puppet ruler, Demetrios of Phaleron, summarily 
banned ostentatious tombstones. Athenians 
had been using their cemeteries as venues for 
self-aggrandizement for more than six hundred 


years—now, with the stroke of a pen, the tradition 


ceased. Henceforth, Athenian burials would be 
marked only by small stone pillars. 
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DYNASTS: TOMBS AND THE 
ICONOGRAPHY OF POWER 


Many of the themes of this chapter—appeals 

to the beholder in sculpture, new conceptions 

of divinity, surging individualism, political 
centralization, and increasing wealth—converge 
on two areas at the margins of the Greek world: 
Macedon in the north Aegean, and Lycia and 
Caria in southwest Anatolia. In these areas, non- 
Greek rulers employed Greek craftsmen to help 
assert and legitimize their power. The result was 
the prelude to the Hellenistic period, in which the 
Greek cities themselves lost their freedom and 
were incorporated into larger kingdoms. 


The Nereid Monument 
The Lycians were an indigenous people of 
southwestern Anatolia, whose presence is attested 
in the Bronze Age. By the later fifth century they 
were living in city states, chief amongst which was 
Xanthos. Ruling these towns were petty kings, 
who themselves answered to a Persian governor 
at Sardis. Local rulers had a long tradition of 
building tombs (see p. 226). Some consisted of a 
sculpted tomb chamber atop a tall column; others 
were stone “translations” of wooden houses on 
high podia. The most elaborate was erected by 
King Erbinna of Xanthos during the 380s, prior to 
his death c. 370 [13.26]. 

Erbinna built himself a cross between a 
Lycian tomb and a Greek hero shrine. Towering 
some 15 meters (49 ft) on the traditional Lycian 
podium, it resembles a small Ionic temple 
complete with peristyle (four columns by six). 
It is encrusted with sculpture, with two carved 
friezes on the podium, another in the architrave, 
yet another on the exterior of the main hall, a 
carved pediment showing Erbinna enthroned, 
figured akroteria and, between the columns, a 
series of freestanding sea nymphs, or Nereids. 
These last give the building its modern name: 
the Nereid Monument. Their identity is in fact 
complex. To Greek eyes they would indeed have 
been Nereids, sent to conduct Erbinna to the 
Isles of the Blessed in the uttermost West. But 
to a Lycian they may have been water nymphs 
of a sort attested in local cult. It is characteristic 
of such hybrid works that they should admit of 


more than one interpretation. 


TOT ' 


Throughout the monument there is predictably 
heavy emphasis on royal power. Battles feature 
prominently on the podium friezes. The lower 
of the two deploys standard Greek motifs; both 
Greeks and Persians are present but the fight does 
not break along ethnic lines. The upper frieze, on 
the other hand, derives many of its motifs from 
eighth- and seventh-century Assyrian reliefs. 
Although the Assyrian palaces had been destroyed 


13.26 Xanthos (modern Günük, Turkey), tomb and hero- 
shrine of King Erbinna ("the Nereid Monument”). H. 8.07 m 
(26 ft 6 in.). Marble; c. 390-c. 370 sce. General view. 


for centuries, rock-cut reliefs must have remained 
visible to provide an iconography of Eastern 
power. The main scene on this upper frieze shows 
Erbinna himself, dressed in the Persian manner 
and sitting under a parasol (a traditional royal 
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13.27 Xanthos, “the 
Nereid Monument” 
(detail). Marble; 

c. 390-c. 370 BCE. 

L. 1.29 m (4 ft 3 in.). 
Erbinna, seated under 
a parasol, receiving 
ambassadors. 


13.28 (right) 
Halikarnassos, tomb 
of Mausolos of Caria 
(the Mausoleum). 
Before 351 BCE. 

This reconstruction 

is based on the 
actual archaeological 
remains; another, 
rival, reconstruction 
is based on ancient 
literary accounts. 


prerogative in the East), receiving ambassadors 
in Greek dress [13.27]. The motif derives from 
Near Eastern art but the treatment is purely 
Greek. Behind Erbinna stands a bodyguard 

of Greek mercenaries. Soldiers for hire were 
becoming endemic in the Greek world, and were 
crucial to the rise of petty dynasts and regional 
powers alike. 


The Mausoleum of Halikarnassos 

After Erbinna’s death, Lycia fell under the 
influence of neighboring Caria. Here the local, 
non-Greek population had lived for centuries 
alongside the Dorians of Halikarnassos. But, 
as in southern Italy, the indigenous peoples 
gradually achieved dominance in the fourth 
century. A magnificent and probably royal 
tomb was discovered in 2010 at the Carian 
capital Mylasa (modern Milas), after being 
looted the previous year. Although despoiled 
of most of its treasures, it contained a massive 
sarcophagus of the early fourth century, carved 
in Greek style: one side features a banqueting 
scene like the fresco from Karaburun (9.1), the 
other a lion hunt. 

The Carian ruler Mausolos moved his court 
from Mylasa to Halikarnassos c. 377-362. 
Although technically a servant of the Persian 
king, Mausolos made Caria into a regional 
power in the second quarter of the fourth 
century. Amongst the Greeks, only the 
tyrants of Sicily, Dionysios and his son 


Mausolos built himself a tomb of 


unparalleled size and splendor: the Mausoleum 
of Halikarnassos, later known as one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World [13.28]. Its 

remains are exceptionally complex. Several rival 
reconstructions exist; the one illustrated here is 
based on that prepared by the Danish excavation 
team, and accords best with the archaeological 
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data. Designed by the same Pytheos who would 
later build the Athena temple at Priene (see 

p. 333), the Mausoleum was an eclectic building 
that combined Greek and Anatolian elements to 
staggering effect. Once again, the line between 
human and divine, tomb and hero shrine, was 
artfully blurred. Like the Nereid Monument, the 
Mausoleum stood on a high podium with stacked 
friezes, surmounted by an Ionic colonnade 

with freestanding figures between the columns 
[13.29, 13.30]. Illustrated here are two figures 
sometimes identified as Mausolos himself with 
his sister (and wife) Artemisia. The dynast also 
appeared seated —not unlike Khares in 6.23 — 
receiving gifts. The topmost portion, however, 


was pyramidal and crowned with a chariot group. 


The Running Drill 


Sculptors working on the 
Mausoleum employed a new 
technology for cutting stone: a 
drill that could be pulled over the 
surface of the stone to produce a 
long, narrow groove. In widespread 
use from around the turn of the 
fourth century, this “running 
drill” made it possible to produce 
long, cursive lines quickly and 
easily. It was employed sparingly 
at first. In the pediments of the 
Asklepios temple at Epidauros, 


13.29, 13.30 
Halikarnassos, tomb of 
Mausolos of Caria (the 
Mausoleum), over-life- 
size figures. H. 3m 

(9 ft 10 in.) (left); 

H. 2.67 m (8 ft 9 in.) 
(right). Marble; before 
351 Bce. Sometimes 
identified as Mausolos 
(left) and his wife, 
Artemisia (right), these 
figures may equally well 
represent ancestors or 
family members. For the 
woman’s old-fashioned 
hairstyle, compare 9.26 
and 9.27. 


for instance, it was used to sketch 
some drapery folds, which were 
then finished with a chisel. But it 
increased steadily in popularity. 
Its presence is unmistakable in 
the hair of the man in 13.29: the 
long, dark lines that separate each 
lock are textbook cases of running 
drillwork. Eventually, the running 
drill became the short cut of choice 
for stone carvers throughout the 
ancient Mediterranean, a quick 
way to produce linear motifs. 
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13.31 Halikarnassos, 
tomb of Mausolos 
of Caria (the 
Mausoleum): detail 
of frieze. H. 90 cm 
(3ft). Marble; before 
351 gce. Battle of 
Herakles and the 
Amazons. At left, 

an Amazon shoots 
an arrow while 
facing backward on 
horseback, a difficult 
feat practiced by 
Eurasian nomads 

for millennia. 


Several sets of sculptures, varying from 
the life-size to the colossal, remain as well. 
Their placement is for the most part uncertain. 
Ancient sources record that four Greek 
sculptors worked on the Mausoleum: Skopas, 
Bryaxis, Timotheos, and Leokhares. These names 
come to us from other sources; Timotheos, for 
instance, worked on the temple at Epidauros. 
Attempts to attribute surviving fragments to 
existing hands are probably too optimistic. 
For a Carian to summon well-known Greek 
artisans, and in such numbers, was a grand 
gesture calculated to impress the Greek world. 
But the Mausoleum, like the much smaller 
Nereid Monument, addressed multiple audiences. 
Its combination of Anatolian and Greek forms 
was cagey, and a similar eclecticism governed the 
iconography. At the upper edge of the podium, for 
instance, was a sculpted frieze depicting that most 
traditional of Greek themes, the Battle of Herakles 
and the Amazons [13.31]. But the Mausoleum 
does not show the Amazons as Easterners; 
instead, they wear short tunics, not Persian garb. 
Figures are designed to be clearly legible from 
below: widely spaced, with decorative drapery 
billowing in the wind, in dramatic, lunging poses 
(sometimes called a “heroic diagonal”). Detail 
work is nonetheless refined, with figures twisting 
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and rotating in every possible way. The Amazons 
wield double axes; local legend held that Herakles 
himself had dedicated the axe of the Amazon 
queen at the Carian shrine of Labraunda; the coins 
of Mausolos featured Zeus with a double axe. 
Thus, the favored expression of Greek superiority 
over non-Greeks became a way simultaneously to 
celebrate Caria’s august history and to underscore 
its affinity with the Greeks themselves. 


MACEDON AND 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


Hellenism was a canny strategy for a ruler who 
wished to use the Greeks, not just conquer them; 
there is a sharp contrast with the self-presentation 
of such Persians as Tissaphernes (12.26 a). King 
Philip II of Macedon (reigned 3 59-336) learned 
this lesson well. Like Erbinna and Mausolos, he 
was not Greek but a Hellenized “barbarian.” 
Although opponents constantly stressed his 
foreignness, Philip chose to present himself as 
an old-fashioned Greek king out of Homer. He 
claimed descent from Herakles, and involved 
himself in the Panhellenic shrines. At Delphi, he 
sat on the governing council of Apollo’s shrine; 
at Olympia, he erected a circular hall in his 

own honor and stocked it with gold-and-ivory 


statues of himself and his family. Some Greeks 
“Philippized” and welcomed him as a savior who 
would finally realize the dream of a unified Greek 
commonwealth. Most, however, knew better. 
Philip extended his control first along the north 
coast of the Aegean to Byzantium, then south 
down the peninsula. His victory over a coalition of 
Greek cities at Chaeronea in 338 left him effective 
master of Greece. He soon began mustering for 
an invasion of Anatolia, but was assassinated 
before he could join his troops (336 BCE). His son 
Alexander may have been behind the murder; he 
immediately acceded to the throne. 

Two years later, in 334, Alexander led his 
armies across the Hellespont and into Persian 
territory. He thereby triggered an orgy of violence 
lasting more than a decade. A combined army of 
Macedonians and Greeks marched undefeated 
from the Aegean to the Indus, routing Darius III 
of Persia, first at Issos in Syria in 333, then 
again at Gaugamela, in modern Iraq, in 331. 
Alexander sacked the great Phoenician city of 
Tyre, made himself pharaoh of Egypt, and burned 
the Persian royal palace at Persepolis in Iran. 

He conquered most or all of what is now Turkey, 
Syria, Lebanon, Israel, Egypt, Jordan, Iraq, Iran, 
Afghanistan, and Pakistan. It was the single most 
important event in the history of the ancient world 
between the end of the Bronze Age and the coming 
of Rome. Alexander never returned to Greece, but 
drank himself to death at Babylon in 323. He was 
buried with great pomp at Alexandria in Egypt; 
his tomb has not been found. 

There is no other way to put it: Alexander 
changed the world. Never had there been anyone 
like him. Some Greek cities proclaimed him a god 
even during his own lifetime. The gesture may 
seem like outrageous flattery, but it was probably 
sincere. Here was a sovereign unlike any the world 
had ever known: if Alexander was not a god, 
then who was? When, in 331, Egyptian priests 
addressed their new pharaoh by the traditional 
title of “Son of Amun,” it was translated into 
Greek (quite correctly) as Son of Zeus. The result 
was a sensation. The priests had confirmed what 
many had long suspected: Alexander really was 
divine! Whether by accident or plan, he was 
quickly acclaimed as a god on earth. 

How to represent such a being? Alexander 


curated his own image with care, and in response 


the iconography of power began to change. 

Three craftsmen—the painter Apelles, the 
engraver Pyrgoteles, and the sculptor Lysippos— 
were special recipients of the king’s patronage. 
No originals survive from their hands, but the 
general tendencies are clear nonetheless. Early 
portraits of Alexander combine the trend toward 
assertive individualism in portraiture with the 
trend toward accessibility and personalization 

in images of gods. Traditional Greek portraits 
had presented their subjects as exemplars of 

social type; even Tissaphernes and Erbinna had 
appeared as holders of specific offices within the 
administrative structure of the Persian empire. But 
Alexander broke the mold. He even rejected the 
defining attribute of Greek masculine adulthood: 
the beard. He presented the image of a smooth- 
cheeked youth—but a smooth-cheeked youth who 
had conquered the world. (See box below.) It took 
time to work out a suitable formula. A portrait 

in Athens may represent an early experiment (if 

it is not a Roman copy). Alexander appears as a 
conventional Athenian youth, with generalized 
features very similar to those on gravestones or 


The Portraits of Alexander 


In this passage, the Roman-era scholar Plutarch describes the 
portraits of Alexander the Great. 


The outward appearance of Alexander is best represented 

by the statues of him which Lysippos made, and it was by 

this artist alone that Alexander himself thought it fit that he 
should be modeled. For those peculiarities which many of his 
successors and friends afterwards tried to imitate, namely, the 
poise of the neck, which was bent slightly to the left, and the 
melting glance of his eyes, this artist has accurately observed. 


Plutarch, Life of Alexander 4. 1, tr. Perrin 


Here, the poet Poseidippos of Pella describes the effect of a 
portrait of the conqueror by Lysippos of Sikyon. This poem came 
to light only in 1992. 


Lysippos, Sikyonian modeler, daring hand, 

Cunning artisan, the bronze which you cast in Alexander’s form 
Indeed looks like fire. The Persians deserve no blame: 

Cattle can be forgiven for fleeing a lion. 


Poseidippos; c. 310-c. 245 BCE; tr. Nisetich 
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13.32 Head of 
Alexander the Great, 
from the Athenian 
Akropolis. H. 35 cm 
(1 ft 2 in.). Marble; 
c. 336 sce (ora 
Roman copy). 


even the Mausoleum friezes [13.32]. In other 


words, the sculptor has tried to fit the Macedonian 
king into traditional Greek categories. But this 
solution proved unworkable as the conquests 
multiplied, and Alexander himself grew ever 

more distant in space and more superhuman in 

the imagination. Never seen in Greece after his 
departure in 336, the king quickly became larger 
than life, the subject of rumor and fantastic 
reports. Traditional formulae would not do. 

A second marble head, made late in 
Alexander’s lifetime or shortly after his death, 
adopts a different strategy [13.33]. It links 
Alexander’s individual character with his role 
as conqueror. The ever-youthful king turns to 
our right, his head inclined slightly, staring with 
undefined yearning off into the distance. It is a 
version of the faraway gaze we have encountered 
already with the Piraeus Athena and (more 
to the point) the Lysippic Agias. But it has a 
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13.33 Head of Alexander the Great. H. 28 cm 
(11 in.). Marble; c. 325-c. 320 sce. The hair has 
been recut, but still reveals Alexander’s distinctive 
style; compare 13.30. For the face and turn of the 


neck, compare 13.17. 


specific connotation in this context: Alexander’s 
“yearning” (pothos) after glory and distant lands 
was a staple of his public persona. His tousled 
hair, meanwhile, springs from the forehead in 
two arcs, a trademark “look.” Greeks associated 
such hair with a lion’s mane, and Zeus himself 
sports it on Alexander’s coins. So the king 
yearns; he is like a lion; he is like Zeus. But these 
qualities do not arise from anything he holds or 
does. Alexander carries no attribute of office, 

no marker of position. Rather, his character, his 
divine, leonine nature, is rooted in his very body. 
The social role—king and conqueror — does not 
define him, as it did Erbinna or Tissaphernes; 
rather, it is Alexander who defines the social role. 
A king, these images imply, is one who yearns, 
one who is leonine, one who is forever young, 
like an immortal. Pretty good spin, it must be 
said, for a man who butchered his way from 
Greece to Afghanistan. 


SUMMARY 
Late Classical, c. 400-c. 323 BcE 


e Polis institutions continued to weaken in the e in sculpture strongly personal styles developed. 


fourth century, a result of internal divisions 
and external threats. Powerful rulers emerged 
at the edges of the Greek world (Lycia, Caria, 
Macedon, Rome). The rulers of these areas 
frequently patronized Greek artists and used 
Greek cultural forms as a way to assert and 
legitimize power. 


Production of red-figure moved from Athens 

to southern Italy, where pottery for the tomb 
emerged as a specialty. Fine metalware became 
more common in the fourth century, especially 
in Macedon, a sign perhaps of rising wealth at 
the top levels of Greek society. 


There is better information about private 
houses in the fourth century than for earlier 
eras. The three basic types of house were 

the pastas (Olynthos), the prostas (Priene), 
and the peristyle house (Eretria, Monte lato). 
Mosaics using pebbles emerged as decoration 
in finer homes. 


City planning became even more 
thoroughgoing and meticulous (Priene). 


New, more personal forms of worship 
developed alongside traditional polis 
religion (Arkhinos relief, Epidauros temple, 
Piraeus Athena). 


Realistic portraiture came into its own, as 
the representation of individual features 
became newly important (Olympia Boxer, 
Cyrene Prince). 


The sculptor Lysippos of Sikyon updated 
proportional systems and introduced a new 
psychological realism into ideal statuary. 

He became the favorite sculptor of Alexander 
the Great, and was integral to crafting the 
king’s image. 


Praxiteles of Athens upended many 
longstanding traditions, especially those having 
to do with gender roles. He produced lithe, 
sinuous youths, female portraits, and even a 
naked goddess (Aphrodite of Knidos). The last 
may reflect an engagement with non-Greek 
religious traditions. 


Athens became an important center for 
production of small terracotta figures; 
Tanagra in Boiotia also had a rich tradition 
in this medium. Busts of goddesses were still 
popular in Greek Sicily. 


The Macedonian conquest (338 sce) was a 
watershed in Greek history: although nominally 
independent, the city states would henceforth 
have limited autonomy. Traditional art forms 
would have to adapt to the new realities. 


Alexander's conquest of Persia changed the 
world. Alexander the Great carefully curated 
his own image, breaking out of traditional 
iconographies of power to create a new vision 
of the sovereign as a dreamy, leonine youth. 
This image helps to obscure the terrible 
violence that Alexander unleashed. 
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301 
300/299 
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Mid-3rd century 


After c. 250 
202 


First half of 2nd century 


Death of Alexander the Great in Babylon; partition of empire 


Tomb II at Vergina 
Grave reliefs banned at Athens 
Production of terracotta figurines increases at Athens and at Tanagra, Boiotia 


Macedonian Tomb at Ayios Athanassios 

Palace of Kassander at Vergina 

Alexander Sarcophagus at Sidon 

Decline in colonnaded temples in mainland Greece and the West 


Battle of Ipsus establishes balance of power in Greek world 
Temple of Apollo, Didyma, begun 
Statue of Fortune (Tykhe) by Eutykhides at Antioch 


Mainland terracotta workshops start to emigrate to Anatolia 
Alexandria a center of luxury arts 


Small landholdings decline in mainland Greece 
Rome defeats Carthage; gains control of Sicily and western Mediterranean 


Monumentalization of Akropolis of Pergamon 


197 Battle of Kynoskephalai establishes Roman military dominance in Aegean 
166-88 Delos a flourishing trade center 
160s Great Altar of Zeus at Pergamon 
133 Attalos III of Pergamon bequeaths kingdom to Rome 
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fter Alexander’s death in 323 BCE, his 

henchmen spent more than twenty years 

fighting over his empire. Only in 301 did 
they settle on a working balance of power. Syria 
and the East fell to Seleukos and his Persian queen. 
Ptolemy ruled Egypt as pharaoh; the last ruler of 
his line, the famous Cleopatra VII, died in 30 BCE. 
Macedon itself remained a potent force, ruling 
much of mainland Greece from strategic fortresses 
while nominally respecting the freedom of the 
city states. Anatolia was largely a patchwork of 
smaller principalities, amongst which Pergamon 
rose to prominence under the enlightened Attalid 
dynasty. New federations of city states arose in the 
western half of mainland Greece, while in Sicily, 
Syracuse was a regional power until the end of the 
third century. 

From the early 200s, however, a new force 
arose in the Greek world. Rome pressed south 
into Greek and Carthaginian territories over the 
course of the third century, conquering the cities 
of the Italian peninsula. After defeating Carthage 
in 202, it found itself effective master of the 
western Mediterranean and immediately turned 
its attention eastward. Roman legions crushed a 
Macedonian army at Kynoskephalai in Thessaly in 
197. From that point on, Rome was the dominant 
power in the Aegean, although it would take 
fifty years and several more wars to convince 
the Greeks themselves of that fact. The Romans 
avoided direct rule but finally annexed Macedon 
in 146 and cowed Greece into submission. The 
last king of Pergamon, Attalos III, bequeathed his 
kingdom to Rome in 133. 

Greek life changed dramatically between the 
death of Alexander and the coming of Rome, an 
epoch known as the Hellenistic period. Wealth and 
power were at once greater and more concentrated 
than ever before, while the Greek world itself was 
larger and more diverse. For most Greeks, real 
sovereignty no longer resided in local institutions; 
it belonged to kings who ruled from distant 
palaces. Big cities were more common; some 
Eastern capitals could have more than a hundred 
thousand inhabitants speaking multiple languages 
and worshiping multiple gods. Although the 
institutions of the polis did not disappear, they no 
longer carried the same authority. 

Inevitably, the nature of “Greekness” itself 
evolved. Greeks were a minority in Syria and 
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Egypt, living alongside and mingling with 
indigenous populations. To be Greek became 
more a state of mind, a way of life, than a 
question of ethnic origin; although, here again, 
old habits died hard, and there was plenty of 
bigotry in the Hellenistic world to go along with 
its newfound cosmopolitanism. The result was a 
centuries-long process of blending, domination, 
and resistance. Greeks became more conscious 
than ever before of their place in a long tradition, 
even as many of the most important elements 

of that tradition were fading into irrelevance. 

In short, “Hellenistic” and “Greek” are not 
synonyms. The world had changed; the old terms 
did not apply. 

In this chapter we survey this sprawling 
epoch. The first half treats some general themes. 
It describes how the arts give concrete form to 
the new relations of power: in the tombs of the 
Macedonian elite; in portraiture, including the 
image of Alexander; in a newly cosmopolitan 
iconography; and in religion. The second half of 
the chapter focuses on individual media: painting 
and mosaic; architecture and city planning; 
and, at greater length, sculpture. No longer 
exclusively or even chiefly religious, Hellenistic 
sculpture displays a new eclecticism and historical 
sensibility; a new individualism in portraits; and 
even, at times, a certain frivolity. The chapter 
concludes by bringing these themes together 
in a discussion of the city of Pergamon and its 
“baroque” style. 


MACEDONIAN TOMBS 


In Macedon itself, the great transformation of the 
fourth century is clearly in evidence at Vergina, 
site of a royal burial ground. In the 1970s, 
archaeologists unearthed three tombs beneath 

a giant mound. Two of them were intact and 
contained spectacular treasures. Their dates are 
controversial, as we shall see. 

The oldest, Tomb I, consisted of a simple 
flat-roofed chamber covered with a low earthen 
mound. Although looted in antiquity, its walls 
still bore paintings in true fresco. They feature the 
abduction of Persephone by Hades, lord of the 
Underworld, as Demeter and the Fates look on 
[14.1]. There is a promise of rebirth: Persephone 
will, eventually, return from the Underworld. 


14.1 Vergina, Tomb |, detail of wall painting. H. approximately 
90 cm (3 ft). Fresco; c. 336 sce. Hades abducts Persephone. This 
tomb probably contained the remains of King Philip II of Macedon, 
conqueror of Greece and father of Alexander the Great. 
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Tombs II and III are quite different. 

Architecturally they represent a distinctive type 
| that developed in Macedon after Alexander’s 
conquests. These Macedonian tombs derived from 
prototypes in Lycia (southwest Turkey), which 
the Macedonians must have seen as they marched 
eastward. Lycian tombs came in two flavors: 
rock-cut and freestanding, or “built.” Rock-cut 
tombs had Doric facades; built ones often had 
vaulted roofs. Macedonian tombs combined the 
two into a hotchpotch: a Doric façade in front, 
with a completely incompatible vaulted chamber 
at the back. Bright frescoes often adorned them. 
The type was especially popular in the decades 
after Alexander, and attests to the Macedonians’ 
newfound wealth; yet it endured for some two 
centuries. The eclecticism was characteristic of 


Hellenistic art, and a herald of things to come. 


At Vergina, Tomb II [14.2] had a colorful Doric 
facade, adding a painted frieze showing Alexander 
hunting lions. This Near Eastern motif had long 
connoted princely authority (compare 2.11, 4.18, 


14.2 (above) Vergina, 
Tomb II: cutaway 
drawing showing 

the layout of the 
tomb and its position 
beneath the tumulus; 
317 sce. This tomb 
probably contained 
the remains of Philip III 
Arrhidaios of Macedon, 
puppet king and half- 
brother of Alexander 
the Great. 


14.3 (right) Box from 
the inner chamber of 
Tomb II at Vergina. 

L. 35 cm (1 ft 2 in.); 
W. 32 cm (1 ft 1 in.); 
H. 20 cm (8 in.). Gold, 
with glass paste; 

c. 317 BCE. 
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12.8—1 2.10). The interior consisted of 
two chambers and was mind-bogglingly 
rich, containing dozens of silver vessels, 
bronze weaponry and bath equipment, 
a golden arrow holder, a gold-and- 
ivory shield, a couch with ivory decor, 
and so on. In the outer chamber was 

a marble box that in turn contained a 
golden box, which in turn contained 
the bones of a woman in her twenties, 
wrapped in purple fabric with gold 
ornaments. In the inner chamber was a 
second marble box containing an even 
fancier gold box [14.3]. This one held 
the bones of a man in his forties, along 
with an astonishing golden crown made 
to resemble an oak wreath, weighing 
some 7.3 kilograms (16 lbs) [14.4]. 

Tomb III nearby was smaller and 
less richly furnished. It had but one 
chamber and contained a silver ash 
urn with a gold wreath; the large 
assemblage of symposion ware was 
silver-plated, not solid. Taken together, however, 
these tombs hint at the amazing wealth that 
poured into Macedon in the wake of Alexander. 
The world had truly changed. 

Who was buried in these tombs? Dazzled by the 
gold and silver, the excavators identified the dead 
man of Tomb II as Philip II, father of Alexander 
the Great, and the woman in the vestibule as 
his young wife. Forensic experts reconstructed 
the king’s face on the basis of the surviving 
fragments of skull. Everything seemed to support 
the identification. Philip had lost his right eye in 
a battle—and this skull had damage to the right 
eye socket. Philip had been wounded in one leg — 
and the thigh bone of the dead man had suffered 
trauma. Science seemed to confirm what everyone 
wanted to believe. 

A closer look raises alarm bells. The right 
eye socket was almost entirely missing, so the 
all-important damage was largely conjectural. 
The wound to the leg was real enough, but it 
was to the wrong leg. The ceramic evidence was 
particularly important. Athenian pottery in the 
assemblage dates to the last quarter of the fourth 
century or even the early third century; since 
Philip died in 336, the tomb cannot be his. A later 
date is more plausible on architectural grounds: 


14.4 Oak-leaf crown 
found inside the 


the vaulted roof, as we have seen, suggests 


familiarity with Lycian tombs, and therefore 
box shown in 14.3. 


Diameter (inner) 
18.5 cm (7 in.). Gold; 
c. 317 BCE. 


ought to postdate Alexander’s invasion of Asia. 
Assuming the tomb is royal, it must have belonged 
to a Macedonian king who died at the end of 
the fourth century. The only plausible candidate 
is Alexander’s half-brother, one Arrhidaios. 
This unfortunate, mentally disabled man became 
puppet ruler of Macedon after the conqueror’s 
death. Murdered along with his wife in 317, 
when he was in his forties, he is known to 
have received honors at burial. 

Next door, Tomb III tells an even sadder 
tale. It was far less splendid than its neighbor, 
and its silver ash urn contained the remains of 
a twelve-year-old boy. He is almost certainly 
Alexander the Great’s son and namesake 
Alexander IV—assassinated in 311, when he 
was not yet a teenager. The real Tomb of Philip, 
meanwhile, must be the richly frescoed Tomb I. 
It is a strangely perfunctory affair for such an 
important man, although the grave goods were no 
doubt splendid. A small hero shrine nearby is the 
only clear indication of Philip’s towering stature 
in Greek history. Combining heroic honors, utter 
ruthlessness, and incredible splendor, the Vergina 
tombs set the tone for the period to follow. 
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The Morgantina 


The Morgantina Treasure is a hoard 
of sixteen pieces of gilded silverware 
from the site of Morgantina in central 
Sicily [14.5]. Cups, bowls, symposion 
paraphernalia, a medallion, and two 


Treasure: Luxury and Looting 


silver horns round out the group. All are 


of astonishing quality. Technical studies 


suggest that most of the pieces were from 


a single matched set. 
home of a local worthy named Eupolemos. 


They had apparently 


safekeeping when Roman troops marched 
on the town in 211 Bce—yet their owner 
never returned to collect them. Produced 
at a time when Morgantina was subject 
to the wealthy and powerful town of 
Syracuse, the treasure attests to the 
extraordinary wealth of Hellenistic elites 
even in provincial settings. 


The Treasure is no 


what it reveals about modern purchasing 
power. It was looters who found the 
Treasure in 1979-80 by using metal 
detectors. They sold the lot to a local 
gang for $27,000. It then passed through 
several intermediaries before winding up 
in the hands of a notorious dealer in stolen 
antiquities. The Metropolitan Museum 


14.5 Group of gilded silver objects from the 
house of Eupolemos at Morgantina (modern 


All come from the 


been buried for 


less important for 


Aidone) in Sicily. D. of medallion 10.5 cm 


(4 in.). 3rd century BcE. 


Portraits: The Royals and the Rest 
Hellenistic rulers wielded power of a sort 
unknown in the little city states of the Archaic and 
Classical eras. At the same time, the Greek world 
had expanded so much, and so quickly, that old 
formulae could seem inadequate. Both rulers and 
the artisans they employed had to find new ways 
to balance the individuality of the ruler with the 
superhuman power that he—or, increasingly, 
she—embodied. The Berenike Mosaic represents 
one solution: adapting a traditional iconographic 
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of Art in New York bought it from the 
dealer for $2.7 million. Allegations that 
the pieces were stolen came almost 
immediately. The museum at first denied 
any wrongdoing and refused to allow the 


lead excavator at Morgantina to examine 
the pieces. Eventually, however, the 
evidence piled up to the point that, in 
2010, the pieces were returned to Italy— 


to the Aidone Museum in Sicily. 


type (in this case, Medousa) to an individual face 
(see 14.27). This basic strategy characterizes many 
ruler portraits, although there was considerable 
variety in its execution. 

A spectacular new discovery illustrates one 
option. In 2004, archaeologists discovered the 
tomb of Seuthes III, king of a powerful Thracian 
tribe in what is now Bulgaria. Buried at the 
entryway was the head of the king’s portrait statue 
[14.6]. Clearly the work of a Greek craftsman, 
in pristine condition, it combines striking 


elegant contrapposto with an exaggerated, 
neo-Polykleitean physique and a vigorously 
individualized portrait head. The combination 
may seem incongruous today but would have 
made perfect sense when the statue was made. 
Although he may lack the trappings of kingship, 
his physiognomy and his pose express his 
authority. It was in these traditional terms that the 
Greeks made sense of their Roman conquerors. 
Royal portraits, however, were only the most 


extreme case of a broader tendency to collapse 
the distinction between the public and the 
individual. Portraits of private citizens became 
an increasingly common way for cities to 
curry favor with the rich and powerful. 
Representations of individuals were 
nothing new in themselves; victor 
statues, for instance, had been common 
since the sixth century. But Classical 
victor statues had traditionally 


been private commissions, 
and on those relatively 


14.6 Portrait of Seuthes III, king of the Odrysians. 

From the royal tomb at Seuthopolis (Bulgaria). 

H. 32.5 cm (13 in.). Bronze, copper, calcite, alabaster, f 

and glass; c. 310-300 ace. a portrait, the 
subject was usually 


rare occasions when 
the state undertook 


either deceased or a 


realism with the wild beard and shaggy hair long victorious general. 
associated with Centaurs and other northern Starting in the early 
creatures. Crow’s feet, a furrowed brow, a beaky fourth century and 

nose, and even a mole on one cheek combine to increasing markedly 

leave Classicism well behind: like a fierce version with time, more and 

of the Porticello “philosopher,” Seuthes exudes more living individuals 

a purely personal magnetism. This quality must received such honors. 

have stood him well in a life of almost constant A broad range of good 
resistance to Macedonian encroachment. works might merit a statue. 


In other cases, an individualized head will sit 
atop an idealized body. A bronze statue in Rome 
is the outstanding example of this approach 
[14.27]. It most likely represents a Roman 14.27 Roman general or 


general, not a Greek king, for it lacks the diadem Hellenistic prince. H. 2.2 m 
(7 ft 3 in.). Bronze; early 


of royal authority first affected by Alexander 
1st century BCE. 


and subsequently adopted by his successors. 
Some have thought of T. Quinctius Flamininus, 
the victor at Kynoskephalai in 197, who was 
much feted by the Greeks. But even though its 
original context is unknown, it gives a good 
sense of how Greek sculptors envisioned great 
power in these years. Based on a fourth-century 
statue of Alexander holding a lance, it combines 
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14.8 Portrait head 
from Delos (“the 
Worried Man”). 

H. 32.5 cm ( 13 in.). 
Bronze; c. 100 BcE. 


Inscriptions use such terms as “virtue” (areté) and 
“goodwill” (ewnoia), code words for gifts, loans, 
or office holding. The statues could communicate 
these relatively unheroic virtues even as they 
were highly individualized. This tendency was 
especially pronounced on Delos in the Cyclades, 
which was a major mercantile center from c. 166 
until its sack by pirates in 88 BCE. A bronze head 
from an exercise yard, originally part of a larger 
statue, adapts the distant gaze and parted lips of 
an Alexander portrait to a style of striking realism 
[14.8]. Masterful evocations of texture—skin 
and hair, puckers and sags—combine with an 
equally dramatic characterization to produce an 
unsurpassed evocation of personality. But the 
allusion to Alexander, not to mention the setting, 
mark these characterizations as part of a public 
persona. His brow furrowed with concern, “the 
Worried Man” of Delos exemplifies virtuous 
goodwill: he is a private individual who, in his 
own way, emulates a noble ruler of the past. 
Perhaps the most profound change, however, 
was in the representation of women. As we have 
seen, female portrait statues started to appear in 
the fourth century. Many are family dedications 
to commemorate service as a priestess; there is 
a possible analogy with the Archaic practice of 
dedicating korai [14.9, 14.10]. Only in the later 


Hellenistic period did state-sponsored honorific 
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14.9 Portrait statue of a woman 
from Kos. H. 1.97 m (6 ft 6 in.). 
Marble; later 3rd or 2nd century BCE. 


14.10 "The Lady of Kalymnos.” 
Portrait statue found off the island 
of Kalymnos in 1994. H. 1.98 m 
(6 ft 6 in.). Bronze; 3rd century BcE. 


statues of women start to appear alongside those 
for men. Women had acquired a new visibility — 
with some important limitations. Unlike their 
masculine counterparts, feminine portraits are 
generic. A restricted range of ideal facial types 
could be paired with an equally restricted range 
of body types. For a woman to appear in public 
was still unseemly, and it was necessary to strike a 
balance between public display and the demands 
of modesty. Accordingly, sculptors emphasize 

a certain blandness in the face, and a restrained 
eroticism in the tight but ultimately unrevealing 
costumes. The examples shown here are like two 
riffs on a single theme. A complex rhythm of folds 
zigs and zags up the body, leading the eye to the 
impassive face. The patterns differ in the details, 
but the basic pose goes right back to such early 
works as the Lady of Auxerre (4.33), Phrasikleia 
(6.14), or the kore from Cyrene (10.12). As in 
the Archaic period, personal appearance here is a 
function of social position. Truly individualized 
features were reserved for royalty; the rest settled 
for stereotype. 


COSMOPOLITANISM 


The city states of the Archaic and Classical 
periods had encouraged a broad but finite range 
of social roles: male and female, citizen and 

slave, hoplite and laborer, Greek and non-Greek. 
These rubrics, and others like them, came under 
pressure in the Hellenistic period. The very idea 
of “Greekness” had to change, when Greece itself 
was under the sway of Macedon or Rome, even 
as Greek-speaking kings ruled from Anatolia 

to Afghanistan. 

Alexander himself seemed to dissolve these 
distinctions. For decades, even centuries after 
his death, the conqueror’s image helped to knit 
together the ethnically diverse kingdoms that 
emerged in his wake. Certainly his immediate 
successors did all they could to associate 
themselves with his glory. At Sidon in Phoenicia, 
for instance, King Abdalonymos had himself 
interred in a magnificent sarcophagus carved 
of Parian marble. Sarcophagi of this sort were 
traditional amongst Phoenician royalty, who 
may have adopted the custom from Cyprus. 
This, the final example in the series, is known 
as the “Alexander Sarcophagus” due to the 


COSMOPOLITANISM 


14.11 a Sarcophagus of 
King Abdalonymos of 
Sidon. H. (total) 1.95 m 
(6 ft 5 in.); H. (frieze) 
69 cm (2 ft 3 in.). 
Marble; last quarter of 
the 4th century BCE. 
Lion and deer hunts. 
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prominent place it gives to the Macedonian king 
[14.11 a, b]. Reliefs on the four sides depicted 
alternating hunts and battles, with Abdalonymos 
and Alexander appearing together on both flanks; 
one pediment contained a battle scene, another 
an execution. On one long side, Alexander rides 
into battle wearing the lion skin cap of Herakles; 
on the other, he (or possibly one of his successors) 
backs up Abdalonymos in a royal lion hunt. 

Some of these scenes may have specific historical 
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reference: the long battle could be Issos; the 
execution could be that of the Macedonian leader 
Perdikkas, killed by mutinous troops. But others 
are plainly generic: the hunting scenes closely 
resemble mosaics from Pella (13.6), the painted 
frieze on Tomb II at Vergina, and the recently 
discovered Carian sarcophagus from Mylasa 
(see p. 348). Even in the battles, some Greeks are 
nude while others wear realistic armor: fact and 
fantasy blend. 


14.11 b Sarcophagus of 
King Abdalonymos of 
Sidon. H. (total) 1.95 m 
(6 ft 5 in.); H. (friezes) 
69 cm (2 ft 3 in.). 
Marble; last quarter 

of the 4th century BCE. 
Alexander spearing a 
Persian. Compare 14.26. 


When first discovered in 1887, the sarcophagus 
glowed with paints of yellow, pink, violet, and 
red. Although the colors have faded with time, 
the sarcophagus remains crucial evidence for the 
coloration of Greek sculpture. Even the sparkle in 
the eyes is marked—an invention, as it happens, 
of Alexander’s court painter Apelles. In carving as 
well, the Alexander Sarcophagus is a tour de force. 
Figure groups are lucid in themselves, even as they 
combine rhythmically into larger compositions. In 
the long hunt scene, for instance, V-shaped groups 
at the ends frame a central pyramid with its apex 
at the head of Abdalonymos. Drapery spreads over 
the back wall of the relief, producing decorative 
patterns while helping to knit figures together, as 
at the center of the hunt scene. Color will have 
enhanced this effect. The group of Alexander and 
his Persian opponent from the long battle scene 
illustrates how composition and color can work 
together (14.16). As the Persian’s cloak billows 
to the left, the shallow relief of its upper contour 
mimics the foreleg of Alexander’s horse, while 
its yellow color is picked up across the horse’s 
foreparts. Both devices help to bridge the gap 
between Alexander and his opponent, suggesting 
imminent contact and adding to the scene’s drama. 

In one sense, this sarcophagus is last in a line of 
Hellenizing funerary monuments commissioned by 
non-Greek rulers; predecessors include the Nereid 
Monument, the Mausoleum at Halikarnassos, 
and the tombs at Vergina. But the distinction 
between Greek and non-Greek was complex and 
changeable: sometimes it could seem absolute, 
other times irrelevant. Compare, for instance, the 
battle on the Alexander Sarcophagus with the one 
on the south frieze of the Nike Temple in Athens 
(11.27, 11.28). Both include specific individuals 
and specific events, and both pair Greeks and 
Asiatics in combat. But the Nike temple presents 
ethnic difference as insurmountable: Greeks fight 
Persians in just the same way as they might fight 
Amazons and Centaurs. A century later, these 
boundaries have become opaque. Costume is no 
longer a reliable index of ethnicity or allegiance. 
Greeks are indistinguishable from Macedonians, 
Persians from Phoenicians. In the big fights it can 
be hard to tell who is on which side. Alexander 
is Macedonian but wears a sleeved garment like 
a Persian; some Phoenicians carry hoplite shields 
and one wears a Macedonian breastplate; in one 


The Coins of Lysimakhos 


Hellenistic kings wielded power 
on a scale unprecedented in Greek 
history. This change had profound 
effects on Greek society—effects 
that are sometimes visible in art. 

The coins of Lysimakhos, one 
of the immediate successors 
of Alexander the Great, are a 
fascinating example [14.12]. 
Alexander himself appears on one 
side, elevated now to the status 
of a god. 

In addition to his trademark 
leonine hair, the conqueror wears 
the curling ram horns of Zeus 
Ammon, the “Egyptian Zeus” who 
had first recognized his divinity 
(see pp. 350-51). In fact, the 
image has been adapted from 
earlier coins of Cyrene, where Zeus 
Ammon was a major presence 
(compare 10.10 a). 

In one sense, Lysimakhos’ coin 
represents a crude attempt to 
ride Alexander’s coattails. More 
profoundly, however, the coin 
brings out the close relationship 
between religion and sovereignty 
in the ancient world. Back in the 
Geometric period (see Chapter 3), 
the Greeks had displaced the 
authority of petty chieftains onto 


the gods, and made rulers’ dwellings 


into temples. Now, centuries later, 


14.12 Coin of King Lysimakhos of 


Thrace. Silver; 305-281 sce. Front: head 
of Alexander the Great with the horns of 


Zeus Ammon. Compare 10.10 a. 


we have come full circle: the 
Greeks are bestowing godhead 
upon mortal kings. Lysimakhos’ 
coin makes this process literal. By 
borrowing from Cyrene, it adapts 
the iconography of a city state’s 
patron god to represent a specific 
ruler. Sovereign power has become 
personal once again. 

At the same time, 
Lysimakhos’ coin testifies to 
the cosmopolitanism of the 
Hellenistic age: it uses Greek style 
to turn a Macedonian ruler into 
an Egyptian god. In so doing, it 
underscores a basic connection 
between cosmopolitanism and 
royal power. In the Hellenistic 
kingdoms, distinctions of ethnicity, 
gender, language, citizenship, and 
religion often paled alongside 
the fundamental distinction 
between rulers and ruled, between 
superhuman kings and everyone 
else. We are a long way from the 
old ideal of the city state as an 


exclusive club of equals. 


pediment, Greeks murder one of their own; and so 
on. The equivalence is not total: at no point does 

a figure in Asiatic garb kill another in the same 
costume. But Alexander had made a conscious 
effort to blend the multitudes under his rule; 
Abdalonymos, a Phoenician who ruled at the 
pleasure of Macedonians, had every incentive to 
follow his lead. (See box, above.) 


COSMOPOLITANISM 


An Egyptian Complains of Ill Treatment 


When you sent me again to Jason in Philadelphia, 
although I do everything that is ordered, for nine months 
now he gives me nothing of what you ordered that I 
should have, neither oil nor grain...And he orders me to 
accept sour wine for my ration. Well, they have treated 
me with scorn because I am a “barbarian.” I beg you, 
therefore, if it seems good to you, to give them orders that 
Iam to get what is owed and that in future they pay me in 
full, so that I may not die of hunger just because I do not 
know how to act like a Greek. 


Private letter, c. 256/255 BCE; tr. Bagnall (modified) 


An Inscription from Afghanistan 


This poem surfaced in 2004, inscribed on a slab of stone near 
Kandahar, Afghanistan (ancient Alexandria-in-Arachosia). 
Although it is written in Greek, and refers to Greek gods, the 
author’s name suggests that he was Indian (in the original 
language, the first letter of each line spells out his name). The 
poem testifies to the cultural diversity of the Greco-Indian frontier, 
even as it offers a vivid illustration of life in unsettled times. 


Long had the house of my forebears flourished 

When the irresistible violence of the three Fates destroyed it... 

So I, Sophytos of the line of Narates, 

Having cultivated the talents of the Archer [that is, Apollo] 
and the Muses... 

And having received from another the money to make a profit, 

I left my country resolved never to return 

Until I had raised up a great pile of treasure. 

Thus, having given myself over to commerce and taken 
myself to numerous cities 

Without suffering any harm, I reaped a vast fortune. 

Surrounded by praise, see me now returned to my 
fatherland after countless years, 

And my return brought joy to my friends. 

And at the same time the house of my fathers, which 
was decayed, 

I also rebuilt at my expense and I made it greater than before; 

And, as their tomb had fallen to the ground, I built them another. 

During my lifetime, I placed on the roadside this long-winded 
stele. 

May my children and grandchildren, who completed this 
enviable work, preserve my house! 


Cc. 135 BCE 
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Absent such incentives, older attitudes could 
remain in force—or even grow stronger. It is 
useful to compare Abdalonymos’ sarcophagus 
with the Alexander Mosaic (14.11 a, b; 14.26). 
The group of Alexander attacking a Persian is so 
similar as to suggest that both might derive from 
the same lost painting. In each case, Alexander 
rides in from the left and attacks a Persian ona 
collapsing horse. But the differences are telling. 
On the sarcophagus, Phoenicians can take the 
lead in battle and hunt, while the Persians are 
brave adversaries: Alexander’s opponent, for 
instance, leaps from his fallen horse and prepares 
to carry on fighting. In the mosaic, by contrast, the 
Persians are outmatched. Alexander’s opponent 
dies transfixed by a spear, while Darius himself 
beckons helplessly, humiliated in defeat. 

In short, Phoenician and Greek patrons could 
employ the same motif in very different ways. 
Ethnic identifications by no means disappeared 
in the Hellenistic world. On the contrary, friction 
between Greek and non-Greek populations 
was not uncommon. (See box left, above.) 
Increasingly, however, Greekness came to be 
understood as a cultural and political option, 
an institution, as opposed to a “given” determined 
by blood or origin. Greek is as Greek does. 

New identities emerged in this context. 

The Greek kings in what is now Afghanistan 
and Pakistan were in constant contact with India 
(see box left). When the Indian emperor Ashoka 
converted to Buddhism around 258 BCE, he 

sent emissaries to all the Hellenistic kingdoms 
and even as far as Cyrene; closer to home, he 
proclaimed nonviolence in an inscription in 
Greek and Aramaic at Alexandria in Arachosia, 
modern Kandahar in Afghanistan. By the middle 
of the second century, the Greek king Menander 
was himself Buddhist, and passed into legend as 
a saintly champion of the religion. His coins are 
bilingual and announce him as both king and 
maharajah: most bear images of Greek deities, 
but one bears the eight-spoked wheel of the 
Buddhist Law, or Dharma [14.13]. At some point, 
such terms as “Greek” and “Indian” become 
inadequate to describe these realities. 

Conversely, when rebellion did occur against 
royal authority, it could produce a hardening of 
ethnic boundaries. In the middle of the second 


century, for instance, religious conservatives in 


what is now Israel revolted against their Greek 


overlords. An account of this uprising appears in 
some canons of the Bible as the second book of 
Maccabees. It was written in Greek c. 124 BCE, 
and introduced two new words into the lexicon: 
hellénismos, or “Hellenism,” and ioudaismos, or 
“Judaism,” defined as opposites. The contrast was 
political and cultural, not religious and ethnic: 2 
Maccabees condemns Jews who adopted “Greek” 
ways by exercising in gymnasia, participating 

in clubs, and watching athletic contests. These 
attitudes leave traces in the archaeological record. 
Amphorae from the Greek island of Rhodes, used 
for importing wine, were common in Jerusalem 
during the first half of the second century; they all 
but disappear after the Jews gained independence 
in 142. Whether for religious or economic reasons, 
Greek wine vanished from Jerusalem. Yet for all 
its polarizing rhetoric, 2 Maccabees was itself a 
hybrid, written in Greek for a Jewish audience. 
The author even compares himself to a fresco 
painter (2: 29), a very Greek occupation. There 
was no going back. 


RELIGION: NEW GODS AND OLD 


As the nature of sovereign power changed, 
so did the nature of religion. Both the gods 
themselves and the infrastructure of cult evolved. 


Polis religion remained vital, but now faced 


14.13 a, b Coin of the Indo-Greek King Menander I. 
Eight-spoked wheel symbolizing the Buddhist law 
(dharma), perhaps a stand-in for the Buddha himself. 
Alloy; c. 155-130 sce. The inscription on the front is in 
Greek; a matching inscription on the back is in Prakrit, an 
early Indian language. Both read, “King Menander, Savior.” 


stiff competition. Hellenistic kings promoted 
the worship of new, artificial gods or even of 
themselves. Mystery cults and philosophical 
schools offered personal salvation, sometimes 
outside the structures of state religion. Egyptian 
and Near Eastern gods gained prominence, 
especially in lands where they were better 
established than their Greek counterparts. 
These options were not mutually exclusive. 


Personifications 

Alongside traditional deities, official religion 
promoted new ones, especially in Eastern towns 
that lacked a local Greek tradition or were new 
foundations. These artificial gods were pure 
functions of royal power, with little in the way 
of background myths, traditions, or personality. 
Thus, Antioch on the Syrian coast, founded in 
300, had as its patron an abstraction: Fortune 
(Tykhe), the personification of the good luck of 
the city and of its kings. A statue by Eutykhides, 


the son of Lysippos, showed her wearing a crown 
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14.14 Roman version 
of the Fortune 
(Tykhe) of Antioch 
by Eutykhides, son 
of Lysippos. H. 89 cm 
(2 ft 11 in.). Marble; 
based on an original 
of c. 300 BcE. 


designed to resemble city walls [14.14]. Fortune 
sits on the mountain that rises above Antioch, 
holds sheaves of grain from the city’s farmland, 
and rests her feet on a personification of the 
nearby River Orontes. She was not an entirely 
new goddess, but she was especially congenial to 
Hellenistic sensibilities. In this world, luck—not 
birth or history—was what mattered. 

The challenge facing the sculptor was to 
give this abstract and impersonal deity mass 
appeal, and in this regard Eutykhides succeeded 
brilliantly. His goddess has none of the august 
formality of older deities. She sits casually, legs 


crossed, her limbs and the folds of her drapery 
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producing dramatic cross-cutting lines which 
encourage one to circle around the figure. Fortune 
is not static, the sculptor suggests, but quick and 
changeable; she keeps you on your toes. But the 
goddess was also approachable, even personable. 
The city’s Fortune, the king’s Fortune, affects 
each citizen directly. In this way, the Fortune 

of Antioch combines the direct address of 
fourth-century statues with the abstraction and 
artificiality of the new Hellenistic cults. The result 
was a new way of relating the individual to the 
state, one that simply bypassed myth and local 
tradition. It was highly successful, and versions 
of the Antioch type soon became common 
throughout the Greek East, as each community 
adapted the symbolic attributes to their own 
local circumstances. 


Saviors 

If these new state cults tended to abstract the 
relation of devotee to deity, others went to the 
opposite extreme. Continuing a trend that began 
in the fifth century, communion with a god 
could be direct, through mystical or visionary 
experience. Mystery cults, which promised 
individual salvation through secret initiation 
and divine revelation, flourished as never before. 
They could and did receive official patronage, but 
they represented an alternative to polis religion 
by appealing to a wider constituency: initiation 
was frequently open to all. Healing gods, such 
as Asklepios, also enjoyed a boom. Traveling on 
pilgrimage to a distant shrine in order to receive 
personal initiation was very different from 
attending public sacrifice in a public sanctuary. 
Both provided a sense of communal belonging, 
but mystery cults emphasized a community 

of initiates whereas traditional polis religion 
emphasized the city state. King Menander’s 
Buddhism is a good example of this tendency; 
after his death, his remains were divided amongst 
the cities of his realm in order to become 
pilgrimage sites in their own right. 


New Gods 

Between personal saviors, such as Asklepios, 

and such abstractions as the Fortune of Antioch, 
there was considerable middle ground. In the 
first part of the third century, the Macedonian 
rulers of Egypt—the Ptolemys—cobbled together 


a new god, whose cult they zealously promoted 

at home and abroad. Known as Sarapis, he was 
an amalgam of Greek and Egyptian traditions 
[14.5]. A sculptor named Bryaxis made a famous 
statue of the god, based on Pheidias’ lost Zeus 

at Olympia (see p. 246). Sarapis appeared as a 
bearded, enthroned male with a measuring cup for 
grain on his head and the dog Cerberus at his side. 
He was, in fact, a god for all seasons. To the local 
Egyptian population, Sarapis was Osiris Apis, a 
traditional god of fertility and the Underworld; 
the Greek-speaking population of Alexandria 


associated him variously with Zeus, Dionysos, 
Asklepios, and Pluto. 


From his origins as a state god for the Ptolemaic 
court, Sarapis spread through the Greek world 
as the patron of local societies, which would 
hold feasts in his honor. The god’s appeal abroad 
was perhaps his combination of Egyptian cachet 
with complete adaptability: an artificial deity 
with a veneer of antiquity, Sarapis was good 
for any situation. The local chapters of his cult 
provided their members with a degree of social, 
commercial, and religious structure within the 
larger framework of the Hellenistic kingdoms. 
Combined with the emphasis on salvation that 
emerged in the same period, such adaptations 
of Eastern gods by private citizens set the stage 
for later developments in the Roman 
period, notably the worship of Jesus, 
a savior from the East, of which the 
sacred texts, the Gospels, were written 
in Greek. 


Philosophy: The Care of the Self 
Alternatives to public religion emerged 
in these same years. Alongside mystery 
cults and other forms of personal 
religion, philosophical schools became 
ever more institutionalized from the 
later fourth century onward. Some, 
such as the Stoics, stressed public 
virtue, while others, such as the 
Epicureans, laid emphasis on self- 
cultivation. All, however, effected 

the same decisive turn to the inner. 
Caring for the self, cultivating it, 

was newly important. Crudely put, a 
Classical Greek was “good,” agathos, 
by virtue of his position in society, but 
a Hellenistic Greek held his position 
in society by virtue of his goodness 

(in theory, at any rate). The primary 
task of philosophy, accordingly, 

was to teach one how to live: how to 
train oneself to bear up under life’s 
calamities and enjoy its pleasures. 

In art, the Sage emerged as a distinct 
type of individual, an exemplary moral 
being whose stature depended neither 
on the exercise of worldly power (such 
as a monarch), nor on traditional 
public service (such as a civic 
benefactor), nor on beauty or prowess 


14.15 (left) Statuette 
of Sarapis with 
Cerberus, the Hound 
of the Underworld. 

H. 29.5 cm (1 ft). 
Marble; Roman, based 
ona large-scale 
statue by Bryaxis 

(3rd century BcE). 
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14.16 Statuette of 

a thinker. H. 57 cm 

(1 ft 11 in.). Bronze; 
3rd century sce original 
or Roman work of 

1st century BCE. 


(such as an athlete), but on spiritual effort 
and inner strength [14.16]. Portrait 
statues of philosophical sages could give 

any household a touch of class, or could 
be objects of serious contemplation. 
Taking their cue from such works as 
the Porticello Philosopher (12.27), 
they tended to show their subjects 
with scraggly beards, seated, 
stooped, and heavily cloaked. 
Their poses are introverted 
and emphasize either total 
absorption or a didactic 
address to the beholder. 
The statuette in 14.16, 
known in several versions, 
shows a relatively well- 
groomed man lost in 
thought. Wrapped 
tightly in his mantle, 
his body is compact, 
introverted, but also 
alive with nervous 
energy. He taps one 
foot, and sits as if 
transfixed in the 
moment of lifting his 
chin from his hand. 
The evocation of mental effort, 
undertaken in the absence of any 
narrative context but seemingly for its 
own sake, contrasts with the serene, open poses 

of civic fathers in the Classical period (13.25). 

The inner, the private, is emerging as a distinct 

sphere of activity. 

This reconfiguration of the ethical life was 

as significant, in its own way, as Alexander’s 

transformation of the idea of sovereignty. The 

idea that one should look inward to find the truth, 
or the good, would have been incomprehensible 
to a Greek of the Archaic period; now, however, 
it made perfect sense. 


ARCHITECTURE AND CITY PLANNING 


Temples 

The ferment of Hellenistic religion did not mean 
that the polis religion ceased to be important. But 
investment in state cult varied widely from place 
to place. The Greek cities of the mainland were 
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nominally free, but were too poor to fund many 
large building projects, or even large festivals, 
on their own. State religion turned increasingly 
to private donations and other means of creative 
financing. For example, money replaced birth 
as the deciding factor in the allocation of many 
priesthoods. But royal patronage was essential for 
large public works projects. Construction of new 
peristyle temples, for instance, declined sharply 
in mainland Greece from the end of the fourth 
century. In the West it ceased entirely. Only in 
Anatolia were such projects undertaken with any 
frequency; unlike their neighbors to the west, 
the Anatolian cities belonged to larger kingdoms 
and could benefit from royal generosity. By the 
end of the third century, however, the power of 
many kings was weakening in the face of Roman 
expansion. Although kings remained important 
sponsors of public works, from c. 200 wealthy 
individuals would play an ever greater role. 
Hellenistic religious architecture frequently 
aimed to overwhelm worshipers. On the island of 
Kos, for instance, an old sanctuary of Asklepios 
became positively grandiose in the third and 
second centuries [14.17]. As at Didyma, the 
architects worked hard to orchestrate dramatic 
effects. They organized the new sanctuary as a 
series of stepped terraces on a single axis. In its 
final form, c. 160, stoas and stairways would 
guide the initiate up the terraces, each station 
corresponding to a progressively elevated spiritual 
state, until he or she reached the god’s uppermost 
shrine. The journey upward was a journey inward, 
a journey of the soul. Although this plan contrasted 
with the relatively haphazard layout of Olympia, 
for example, it did not break completely with the 
past. Delphi had built roughly similar terraces in 
the sixth century, although the ascent proceeded by 
switchbacks instead of on a single axis as at Kos. 
New, however, were the clear demarcation of the 
stages, and the scale and thoroughness with which 
the program was brought to completion. 
Individual buildings exhibit the same tendency. 
Outside Miletos, the old oracle of Apollo at 
Didyma received the patronage of the Macedonian 
king Seleukos, who ruled much of the Near East 
from his capital at Antioch. Didyma had been 
one of the first organs of traditional religion to 
proclaim Alexander the Great’s divinity, and 
it continued to adapt successfully to the new 


world of the Hellenistic kingdoms. Its grand 


Archaic temple, similar to those at Samos and 
Ephesos, had been destroyed by the Persians in 
494. Thanks to Seleukos, it was replaced starting 
c. 300/299 [14.18]. The new structure was 

vast in conception (approximately 51 x 109 m, 
167 x 358 ft), but it was not completed; work 
continued well into the Roman period. Designed 
by Paionios of Ephesos, it updated the older 
temple: Ionic, with a massive double colonnade, 


IO x 21 meters (33 x 69 ft) and 20 meters (66 ft) 
high, and twelve more columns in the unusually 
deep front porch. The main doorway did not 
give access to the interior, but instead had a 
threshold 1.5 meters (5 ft) high, from which a 
priest probably made oracular pronouncements. 
As in the Archaic temple, the huge inner building 
was unroofed (hypaethral) and resembled a large 
walled courtyard; it may have contained a sacred 
grove. Standing within it was a small Ionic shrine 


14.17 (above) 
Kos, sanctuary of 
Asklepios in the 
2nd century BCE 
(reconstruction). 


14.18 (left) Didyma, 
near Miletos, Temple 
of Apollo. Plan; begun 
c. 300 sce. Designed 
by Paionios of Ephesos. 
A late example of the 
East Greek tradition 

of enormous temples 
in the lonic order; 
compare 5.21. 
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with four columns in front, a “holy of holies” 
which probably housed an oracle and an ancient 
statue. Access to the walled court was by way of 
two sloping, vaulted tunnels to either side of the 
great doorway. Visitors would descend through 
these dark passages before emerging again into 
sunlight, a dazzling effect. Inside the court, a 
broad flight of steps led back up to another sacred 
chamber containing a pair of colossal Corinthian 
columns. From here, twisting stairs led to the roof, 
doubtless for some ritual purpose. 

Although Greek architects had long taken 
pains to provide dramatic vistas and to control 
circulation, the sheer scale and complexity of 
Didyma was unprecedented. Here the theatrical 
tendencies of Classical architecture acquired 
a grandeur and richness that was purely 
Hellenistic. Interestingly, the tunnels at Didyma 
are vaulted with true keystone arches. This 
feature, a departure from Greek post-and-lintel 
construction, was not uncommon by this date; 


compare the Macedonian tombs. But the Greeks 


seem never to have recognized the full structural 
potential of arches, as the Romans would do. 
Instead, Paionios used the arched vault primarily 
for its cave-like quality. His highest priority, it 
seems, was the effect on worshipers. 


Palaces 
We have seen how the Greek temple evolved out 
of the rulers’ dwellings of the Geometric period 
(Chapter 3), and how state religion effectively 
“nationalized” the elite’s privileged relation with 
the gods. In the Hellenistic period, the ruler’s 
dwelling made a comeback. A semi-divine monarch 
could not live as other men did, and Hellenistic 
kings practiced conspicuous consumption on an 
unprecedented scale. Unlike the earlier Greek 
tyrants, they lived in vast palaces that combined 
residential and administrative functions. 

The earliest and best preserved is at Vergina 
[14.19 a, b]. It set the model for many others 
to follow. Built perhaps for King Kassander 
of Macedon (reigned 316-297), the palace at 
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14.19 a, b Vergina, royal 
palace; late 4th century BCE. 
Above: reconstruction of 
the entrance and facade; 
below: plan. The palace 

is basically a larger and 
more elaborate version of 
the private peristyle house 
(compare 13.9), while the 
front features a pair 

of long porches that 
resemble public stoas 
(compare 14.22). 
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Survey and Settlement Patterns 


The study of particular buildings, or 
building-types, is not the only way to 
study urban development. For example, 
our understanding of Hellenistic 
settlements has been revolutionized in 
the last three decades by the introduction 
of a new archaeological technique known 
as surface survey. This technique takes 
its start from the fact that erosion and 
plowing routinely bring long-buried 
materials up to ground level. In surface 
survey, archaeologists systematically 
examine large areas of countryside and 


record every single find—potsherds, 
architectural remains, and so on—visible 
on the surface of the ground. Plotting 
these finds on a map reveals changing 
patterns of settlement over large areas 
and large spans of time. This technique 
has provided important results for all 
phases of Greek history, but especially for 
the later Hellenistic period. 

In mainland Greece, surface survey 
makes the increasing concentration of 
wealth and power literally visible on the 
ground. The number of settlements and 


small landholdings declined sharply after 

c. 250. Survey of the southern Argolid, for 
instance, reveals increasing settlement 

into the third century, perhaps because 

new export markets encouraged olive oil 
production [14.20 a, b]. By comparison, 

the Late Hellenistic and Early Roman 
countryside looks empty. This decline in 
rural settlement may indicate a change from 
small freeholders, living year-round in the 
countryside, to tenant farmers and seasonal 
labor who might be based in the larger 
towns or even have no fixed abode at all. 


Vergina was essentially a gigantic courtyard 
house—the king lived like a regular aristocrat, but 
on a grander scale. The operative principle in this 
and other Hellenistic palaces was simple: More is 
Better. It extended even to details of architecture. 
Around the courtyard of the Vergina palace, for 
instance, ran Ionic columns stacked atop Doric 
ones. Outside, a Doric colonnade flanked an Ionic 
porch. Why settle for one set of columns, or one 
architectural order, when you can double up on 
both? Superimposed columns of mixed order 
would go on to great popularity in the Roman 
period. But the basic impulse — profusion for its 
own sake—was quintessentially Hellenistic. 


Civic Architecture 

During the Hellenistic period, new cities were 

founded in numbers unheard of since the great 
migrations of the seventh century, while older 


14.20 a, b Maps 
of the southern 
Argolid showing the 
distribution of sites. 
(a) Before c. 250 and 


< (b) 1st century BcE. 
OMG The countryside was 
R = drained of permanent 
Hermione settlements during the 
P e 


Late Hellenistic and 
Early Roman periods. 
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urban centers were beautified and renewed. 
Urban planners continued to apply principles 
worked out in the fourth century, for example 

at Priene. From Sicily to Egypt to Afghanistan, 
grid plans, zoning, and dramatic vistas were the 
norm. A wide array of essential building types 
could fill these grids, including theaters, markets, 
council halls, and gymnasia. Most, if not all, of 
these types had antecedents running back to the 
Greek migrations of the seventh century. These 
buildings had symbolic as well as practical value 
as markers of “Greekness”; access could even be 
restricted to members of the citizen class (see box 
p. 374). Hellenistic city planning, like Hellenistic 
architecture, did not break with the past either in 
its overall conception of a regulated urban space 
or in the types of building it used to fill that space. 
Rather, it pursued old ends by new and often 


greater means. 
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14.21 (left) Athens, plan of the Agora in the Hellenistic period. 
1 Temple of Hephaistos; 2 Dining Hall (tholos); 3 Stoa of Zeus; 

4 Archive/Temple of the Mother; 5 Painted Stoa; 6 Middle Stoa; 
7 South Stoa ll; 8 Stoa of Attalos. 


From the Regulations of a 
Gymnasium in Macedon 


No one may [enter] the gymnasium 

and take off his clothes who is a slave, 

a freedman, or a son of these; if he has 
not been through the exercise yard; if he 
has been a prostitute, or has practiced a 
manual trade; or is drunk; or is mad. 


c. 200-170 BCE; tr. Bagnall 


The all-purpose tool of Hellenistic town 
planners was the stoa. As in the Classical period, 
these long colonnades could divide large spaces 
into smaller ones, provide a neat boundary 
along the edges of open squares, or link zones 
and buildings that might otherwise remain 
separate. At Athens, for instance, the agora was 
regularized in the first half of the second century 
by means of new stoas on the east and south, and 
a new colonnaded building on the west [14.21]. 
The grandest of these stoas, with two storeys, 
was a gift from Attalos II, king of Pergamon in 
northwest Anatolia. Attalos had been a student in 
Athens, which was by now essentially a university 
town, and he donated the stoa much as a modern- 
day alumnus might donate a building to his alma 
mater [14.22]. Cities relied on such donations to 
fund their public works projects; as noted earlier, 
royal patronage gave way to private from c. 200, 
as the power of the kings weakened. The Stoa 
of Attalos has been reconstructed by American 
excavators (funded largely by a princely gift from 
John D. Rockefeller), and gives a good sense of 
monumental architecture in this period. Like 
the Vergina palace, it both mixed and stacked 
architectural orders. The façade was Doric below, 
Ionic above; the interior used Ionic on the ground 
floor, and, on the upper floor, a special Pergamene 
order featuring capitals resembling palm leaves. 


14.22 Athens, Stoa of Attalos in the agora, as reconstructed 
by American excavators. Based on a Greek original of 159 sce. 


Forty-two shops crowded into the building, which 


was in essence a mini mall. 

At Pergamon itself, the ruling Attalid dynasty 
combined the regularity and zoning of Hellenistic 
city plans with the theatricality of such sites as Kos 
and Didyma. The city consists of a lower town and 
a lofty akropolis [14.23]. The street plan seems 
to have been a grid, modified to accommodate 
sloping terrain; excavation is ongoing. From 
this grid rises the akropolis, which the kings 
transformed into a dramatic monumental space 
during the first half of the second century. Taking 
full advantage of the natural terrain, they built a 
series of terraces ascending the steep slopes of the 
akropolis. Each terrace centered on a different 
type of building, so that the standard zones of a 
Hellenistic city —commercial, public, religious — 
were arranged vertically as well as horizontally. 

The ascent, as at Kos, was both physical 
and symbolic. From a commercial agora, one 
ascended by way of a gymnasium to an upper 
agora devoted to public business. The next level 
contained the so-called Great Altar of Zeus, a 
monumental statement of civic piety. From there 
one might proceed still higher to a colonnaded 
Temple of Athena, carefully aligned with the 


hero shrine, and an important library. Higher 

still were the royal palace, a barracks, and an 
arsenal. Just down the slope from the library, 
meanwhile, was a spectacularly situated theater, 
with a sweeping view over the lower town and 

the surrounding countryside: for anyone seated in 
the audience, Pergamon itself was the real show. 
Such theatricality was appropriate: the pomp and 
splendor of the Pergamene akropolis was always a 
bit phony. By the second century, the Attalid kings 
ruled at the pleasure of Rome, and when the last 
one died in 133 he bequeathed his kingdom to the 
Roman people. 


PAINTING AND MOSAIC 


The Macedonian tombs contain more wall- 
painting than all of Archaic and Classical Greece 
put together. The paintings themselves, moreover, 
are revelatory. Ever since the Bronze Age, Greek 
painting had emphasized line over color. Hard 
outlines defined figures and details, while even 
bright hues were essentially secondary. In the 
Macedonian tombs, however, light, shade, and 
color are equally important. Absent a dark 
background or a sharp outline, color defines 


14.23 Model of 

the akropolis of 
Pergamon. Entering 
at lower right, visitors 
would ascend from 
terrace to terrace: 
from the marketplace, 
to the Great Altar, 

to the library, and 
onward toward the 
royal palace. Access 
to the theater could 
be obtained by a 
separate, direct route. 
The temple at upper 
left, and the smaller 
one by the theater, 
are Roman. 
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14.24 (above) 

Ayios Athanassios, 
Macedon, Tomb III. 
Detail of fresco on 
facade: banqueters. 
L. (total) 3.75 m 

(12 ft 4 in.); H. 35 cm 
(1 ft 2 in.); Fresco; 
last quarter of the 
4th century BCE. 

For the man at left, 
compare 8.13 b, 9.1, 
and 9.2 b. The man at 
center holds a rhyton 
similar to the Persian 
example in 8.29. 


14.25 (right) 
Ayios Athanassios, 
Macedon, Tomb III. 
Detail of fresco on 
facade. Total H. of 
façade 4.6 m (15 ft 
2 in.). Fresco; 

last quarter of the 
4th century BCE. 
From top to bottom: 
riders; shield with 
head of Medousa, 
shown as if hanging 
from a nail; guard in 
Macedonian attire. 


and models the forms. In Tomb I at Vergina, for 
instance, shadows fall dramatically to suggest 
volume and to cloud Hades’ brow; not outline, 
but patches of light and dark define the features. 
These frescoes were executed hastily, perhaps 
because Philip’s assassination took everyone by 
surprise. The artist first made a sketch 
in wet plaster, then outlined the figures 
in pale gray, then laid down colors in 
quick, agitated strokes. The dashing, 
nervous energy of the brushwork only 
heightens the sense of drama. 

Several more Macedonian tombs 
with important painted decoration 
have been discovered in recent years. 
Particularly important was the 
discovery, in 1994, of a tomb at Ayios 
Athanassios outside Thessaloniki. 
Although the tomb had been robbed of 
its contents in antiquity, its façade bore 
frescoes in near-perfect condition. They 
provide some of the best evidence to 
date for the appearance of wall paintings 
in the Hellenistic period. 

A low frieze over the doorway 
contained a long banquet scene [14.24], 
its iconography recalling the older 
tombs at Karaburun and Paestum (9.1, 
9.2). In style, however, the banquet is 
utterly new. Many details, including 
facial features and musculature, are 
merely implied by patches of color and 
shadow. To some extent this somewhat 
impressionistic quality is a function 
of the small scale of the frieze. But 
alongside the tomb’s doorway stood 
a pair of mournful guards; here again, 
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modeling by color is the rule [14.25]. Immediately 
above the guards was a pair of shields, one with 

a head of Medousa, the other a thunderbolt. 

The monstrous Gorgon has by now lost her 
toothy grin and become prettified, with only a few 
snakes curling in her short-cropped hair. But the 


shields themselves are rendered with painstaking 
illusionism. Strongly foreshortened, they seem to 
hang from nails, and they cast “shadows” on the 
walls behind them. More striking still is the extreme 
subtlety of color. Highlight and shadows suggest 
the convex surfaces, while Medousa’s cheeks are 
delicately shaded to give an effect of volume. 
This is artifice of the highest order, as the two 
most potent symbols of visual bedazzlement in 
the Greek world—the blazing thunderbolt and 
the petrifying Gorgon—appear with powerful 
illusionism. It is an uncanny combination of the 
abstract and the concrete, the symbolic and the 
vivid. What could be more appropriate decoration 
for a tomb, a doorway into death—a place where 
the fate that awaits us all actually becomes real? 
Yet the Hellenistic period was nothing if not 


diverse. A Roman mosaic in Pompeii almost 


certainly derives from a large painting made 


during Alexander’s lifetime or shortly after his 
death [14.26]. It shows Alexander’s victory over 
the Persian emperor Darius III at the Battle of 
Issos. The Macedonians charge in from the left; 
Darius flees in his chariot to right. The style is 
conservative. Landscape elements are kept toa 
minimum, and the action occurs in a frieze of large 
figures pressed up to the foreground, with certain 
features strongly foreshortened; it is like a relief 
sculpture in two dimensions. The color range is 
limited to about five tones, and black outlines 
surround the figures. In its details, however, the 
mosaic is sophisticated. It associates the Persians 
with pictorial illusionism and flashy effects: note 
the strongly foreshortened horse’s rear just below 
Darius, or the fallen Persian at right who stares at 
his own reflection in a shield. It is as though their 
empire were revealed to be an illusion at the very 
moment of its collapse. 


14.26 Roman mosaic 
from Pompeii (“the 
Alexander Mosaic”). 
H. 2.72 m (8 ft 10 in,); 
L. 5.13 m (16 ft 9 in.). 
Cut stone squares; 
before 79 cE. The 
Battle of Issos: 
Alexander skewers 

a Persian at left; 
Darius III flees at 

right. Often believed 
to reflect a lost 
painting by Philoxenos 
of Eretria, late 

4th century BCE. 
Compare 12.10. 
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14.27 Mosaic from 
Thmuis in the Nile 
delta, signed by 
Sophilos. H. 1.25 m 
(4 ft 1 in.). Mosaic of 
tesserae; c. 200 BCE, 
copying an original 
of 246-2211 Bce. 
Allegorical figure of 
Queen Berenike II. 


Unfortunately, our knowledge of later 


Hellenistic painting is extremely limited. It is clear 
that fine houses could have walls painted to mimic 
colored marbles. For figural painting, however, the 
best clues come either from later Roman versions — 
not necessarily a reliable guide to Greek practice— 
and contemporary floor mosaics. The latter came 
into their own during the third century, as pebbles 
gave way to small squares of cut stone, glass or 
terracotta, known as tesserae. This technique 
allowed for finer detail and greater control of tone 
and shading. Alexandria was a major center of 
mosaic production, as of all things luxurious. In a 
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typical arrangement, floral or textile patterns 
might frame a central picture, or emblema. 

From the Nile delta comes a panel, signed in 
Greek by one Sophilos, showing Berenike II, a 
Macedonian queen of Egypt (reigned 246-221) 
[14.27]. Bedecked with jewelry, she wears a shield 
on her back and a breastplate under her cloak. 

In her hand is a ship’s mast, used as a spear; on 

her head is a crown in the form of a ship’s prow. 
The queen has become an abstraction, more an 
embodiment of Egypt’s power at sea than a human 
being of flesh and blood. Her large, staring eyes 
express her superhuman status (similar goggle-eyes 


appear on the dynasty’s coins), even as they liken 
her to older images of power, such as the staring 
Medousa; a ribbon hanging from the mast floats 
about her head like snakes. 

Comparison with the Ayios Athanassios tomb 
is revealing (14.24, 14.25). Even allowing for 
the difference of medium, the mosaic features 
harder coloring, the harsher lighting, a more 
intent gaze. Such exaggeration is typical of later 
Hellenistic art. But the treatment of subject matter 
is also different. The difference hinges on the use 
of symbolism. Ayios Athanassios had included 
symbolic imagery as part of a larger, realistic 
whole. On the Berenike mosaic, by contrast, 
the queen is herself a symbol—no more, no less. 
This taste for abstraction is, as we shall see, 
typical of Hellenistic art in general, and its 
representation of power in particular. 


SCULPTURE 


The “Museum Effect” 

Fourth-century sculptors had developed a mix- 
and-match approach to style, and this tendency 
only became more pronounced in the Hellenistic 
period. Patrons and craftsmen were free to pick 
and choose from a veritable buffet of possibilities: 
Classical, Archaic, Attic, Pergamene, and so on. 
Crucial to this development was the rise of a 

new high-status pursuit: art collecting. Painted 


Art Collecting 


Aratos of Sikyon (271-213 BCE) was a general and statesman. 
In this passage, he keeps an eye out for “Old Master” paintings 


to send to Ptolemy III of Egypt. 


[Aratos] made his way to Egypt, and found the king both 
naturally well disposed toward him, and much gratified 
because Aratos had sent him drawings and paintings from 
Greece. In these matters Aratos had a not unrefined judgment, 
and was continually collecting and acquiring works of 
artistic skill and excellence, especially those of Pamphilos and 
Melanthios. These he would send to Ptolemy. For the fame 

of Sikyon’s refined and beautiful paintings was still in full 
bloom, and they alone were thought to have a beauty that was 


indestructible. 


Plutarch, Life of Aratos 12-13, tr. Perrin 


14.28 Athena Parthenos 
from the library at 
Pergamon. H. (without 
base) 3.10 m (10 ft 2 in.). 
Marble; first half of the 
2nd century BCE. 


pottery aside, there was relatively little figural 
art in private homes in early Greece; statues and 
paintings were chiefly for religious sanctuaries 
and graveyards. Now, the kings of Egypt and 
Pergamon pioneered the practice of buying 
famous artworks for their own private 
collections (see box below). It soon spread 


to wealthy elites and, eventually, to the 
middle and lower classes. By the second 
century, cheap miniature copies of 
famous statues were being produced at 
Smyrna on the coast of Asia Minor. 
Collecting encouraged historical 
reference in new works; 
resemblance to a famous 
masterwork could give a newly 
made statue or painting a touch 
of class. A certain “museum 
effect” became part of the 
appeal, notably at Pergamon. 
There, plundered masterworks 
of Classical statuary stood on 
the city’s akropolis, while in 
the library stood a small-scale 
marble version of Pheidias’ 
gold-and-ivory Athena in 
the Parthenon [14.28]. The 
goddess’s metamorphosis from 
a colossal symbol of imperial 
pride to a quaint and bookish 
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14.29 (below) So-called 
Hermes of Praxiteles 
from Olympia. H. 2.15 m 
(7 ft 1 in.). Marble; 
early 3rd to mid-1st 
century BCE. An exquisite 
statue regardless of its 
authorship, it shows 
Hermes playing with 

the infant Dionysos, 
dangling a bunch of 
grapes (now missing) 
before the little wine 
god. Compare 13.15. 


emblem sums up many of the changes in the Greek 
world: the shift of real power from cities to kings, 
the impoverishment of polis religion, and the 
corresponding emergence of a historical sensibility 
and a decorative function for statuary. 

Eclecticism made style more significant than 
ever before, as the choice of one mode over 
another could enrich a statue’s meaning. But 
it also makes it difficult for archaeologists to 
agree on a relative chronology. Many works are 
difficult to date with any precision. The so-called 
Hermes of Praxiteles is a good example [14.29]. 
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14.30 (right) 
Victorious athlete 
with olive wreath, 
found in the Adriatic 
Sea. H. (preserved) 
1.51 m (5 ft). Bronze; 
3rd—2nd century BCE. 


Discovered at Olympia in the Temple of Hera, 
where the travel writer Pausanias saw it in the 
second century CE (“a marble Hermes carrying 
the baby Dionysos, the work of Praxiteles”), the 
statue has the sinuous pose, lanky proportions, 
and soft features that are hallmarks of the 
Praxitelean style. Yet certain details make it 
unlikely that the work can belong to the fourth 
century. Hermes’ sandal (only the right foot is 
ancient) is of a type not found elsewhere in Greek 
sculpture until the second century; it is as though 
one were to show William Shakespeare in running 


shoes. The rich and busy drapery seems to belong 
to the same period. So is it a “real” Praxiteles? 
Does it matter? The line between an artist and 
his style, the individual and the generic, was 

not always clear—or, so far as the Greeks were 
concerned, relevant. 

Alongside the Praxitelean and the Pheidian, 
other “throwback” styles flourished. For example, 
an Olympic victor statue, known today as the 
Getty Bronze, has clear affinities with the work 
of Lysippos [14.30]. The elongated proportions, 
restless pose, and blockish head resemble the 


Agias from Delphi and the Losinj Athlete [14.31 a, 
b]. The musculature, on the other hand, is softer, 
more Praxitelean. The face has none of Agias’ 
characterization, and the composition is flat where 
Lysippos engaged all three dimensions. The result 
is a conservative exercise in Late Classicism. The 
iconography is equally old-fashioned. It shows the 
moment when the athlete removes his crown in 
order to dedicate it on the altar of his city’s patron 
deity, a classic instance of the economy of prestige 
that linked elites to city states in the Archaic and 
Classical periods. But this relationship evolved 

in the Hellenistic period, as the balance of power 
between individual and state shifted decisively in 
favor of the former, as we shall see. 

Also dependent on Lysippos—perhaps even a 
later casting of an original of the fourth century— 
is a magnificent bronze athlete discovered off the 
coast of Croatia in 1999. Yet the overall tone 
is very different. We see a young man, naked, 
cleaning himself after a workout. Greek athletes 
did not shower: they would anoint their bodies 
with oil before exercise and then, afterwards, 
scrape it off with a dull blade (14.31 a, b). The 
youth is cleaning his oil-scraper between finger 
and thumb, in one of the everyday rituals of the 
gymnasium. Most of the statues in this book 
represent extroverts—brash victors, glaring rulers, 
lofty deities— but this young man seems oblivious 
to his surroundings even as he is very much on 
display. This self-absorption gives physical exercise 
a new, inward significance. For Plato, who set 
some of his dialogues in gymnasia, the fashioning 
of the body was all well and good, but what really 


14.31 a (far left) 
Athlete with an oil- 
scraper, from sea 
off Losinj in Croatia. 
H. (with plinth) 2 m 
(6 ft 7 in.). Bronze 
with copper inlay; 
1st century Bce. The 
subject, or one very 
like it, is known to 
have been treated by 
Lysippos in a famous 
showpiece. Several 
other versions of 

the same type have 
been found. All may 
reproduce Lysippos’s 
original—or be 
creations of a 

later epoch. 


14.31 b (left) Athlete 
from Losinj, close-up 
with a modern strigil. 
Is he cleaning it, or 
using it to scrape oil 
from his body? 
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14.32 Eros, or Love, 
removing his crown, 
from the sea off 
Mahdia, Tunisia. 

H. 1.4m (4 ft 7 in.). 
Bronze; c. 130- 

100 sce. The left hand 
would have held a bow. 
Sometimes thought 
to represent “Agon,” 
the personification 
of contests. 


mattered was the fashioning of self: to master the 
self, he wrote, was to win the real Olympic Games. 
Radiant already, the gleam of bronze evoking 

the gleam of oil, this young man is taking care 

of himself, attending to himself, in every sense. 
Physical exercise and spiritual exercise go together, 
the trick being to get from one to the other. 


New Functions, New Bodies 

Even as the range of stylistic options expanded, 
so too did the range of venues for large-scale 
sculpture. Archaic and Classical sculpture had 
been either religious or commemorative. Now it 
acquired a new, decorative function, as statues 


14.33 (right) Erotic 
statue group from 
the Establishment 
of the Poseidoniasts 
of Beirut on Delos. 


Marble; c. 100 sce. 
Aphrodite (Astarte) 
slaps Pan with her 
shoe, as Eros flutters 
overhead. 
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H. 1.29 m (4 ft 3 in.). 


and reliefs came to adorn houses and gardens, 
clubhouses and libraries. The rules of decorum 
relaxed accordingly, and sculpture developed 
new genres and themes. Especially in the private 
sphere, it could be funny, erotic, shocking — 
sex scenes, hermaphrodites, bathing beauties, 
anything to satisfy the varied and often jaded 
tastes of the clientele. 

A bronze statue of Eros, god of sexual love, 
is a sophisticated exercise in this vein [14.32]. 
In pose and proportions it gently lampoons such 
statues as the one in 14.30, even as it renders the 
physique more boyish. Playing on the theme of 


“Love conquers all,” the statue transforms the 


older statue-type into a witty and lightly erotic 
conversation piece. Victorious Eros removes his 
crown, hence submits—to the polis, of course, 
but also to the spectator. Effected with great 
technical finesse, this statue might have graced 

a well-appointed Hellenistic garden or a villa. 
But it could equally have been a dedication to 
Aphrodite—we cannot be sure. Our uncertainty 
only underscores the blurring of boundaries that 
characterizes the age. 

Adding to the complexity was the sheer 
diversity of sculpture’s potential audience. 
Greeks and non-Greeks—in so far as the 
distinction remained valid—could see the same 
image in different ways. On Delos, for instance, 
a guild hall for merchants from Beirut contained 
a statue of Aphrodite engaged in sexy play with 
the god Pan, Eros flitting overhead [14.33]. Such 
informal treatment of a goddess would have 
been unthinkable in the Classical period, which 
would have employed a satyr and a mainad for 
so bawdy a theme. An accompanying inscription 
records that the group was dedicated by a 
wealthy Phoenician merchant to his “native 
gods.” This Aphrodite, in other words, is also 
the great Phoenician goddess Astarte. Her pose, 
with one hand covering the genitals, alludes 
to Praxiteles’ Aphrodite of Knidos (13.16)—a 
typical bit of antiquarianism. As we have seen, 
however, the scandalous nudity of Praxiteles’ 
statue may itself have derived from even older 
Phoenician images of Astarte herself. So this 
Greek statue for a Phoenician patron alludes 
to an older Greek statue, which in turn derived 
in part from Phoenician iconography. This 
cocktail of erudition and erotica had a sacred 
dimension, to be sure, but it was also intended 
to give pleasure. 

Hairy, unlovely Pan brings out another 
feature of Hellenistic taste: a fascination with 
nonstandard bodies. Images abound of the 
sick, the disabled, the destitute, and the elderly 
[14.34]. Most suggest mockery more than 
sympathy; some parody well-known statue 
types, or have grotesquely enlarged genitals. 

A few, like the emaciated youth illustrated here, 
are more dignified. Large-scale examples of the 
genre are known only in Roman versions, but 
many smaller ones survive as well. In either case 
the original contexts are rarely documented; 


larger figures may have been dedications in 
sanctuaries, smaller ones may have decorated 
homes. The rationale behind these figures is 
unclear. Miniaturization can be a way to deal 
with the scary or disturbing, and the smaller 
examples may have been understood to ward off 
evil. More profoundly, however, these figures 
were the ultimate outsiders in a complex and 
cosmopolitan world—permanently alien. In an 
era when social status was often precarious, they 
may have provided a kind of cruel certainty. 


14.34 Statuette of an emaciated 
youth. Late Hellenistic or early 
Roman, after a Late Hellenistic 
original. Discovered near Soissons, 
France. H. 11.5 cm (4% in.). Bronze; 
c. Ist century BCcE—c. 1st century CE. 
Inscribed on the garment, in Greek, 
are two names: Eudamidas 
and Perdik. Compare 8.8. 
The statuette may have 
been an offering to a god of 
healing, in hopes of a cure. 
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14.35 Two women 
conversing, from 
Myrina, near 
Pergamon. H. 21 cm 
(8% in.). Clay; 

c. 100 sce. Usually 
taken as a mother 
and daughter, but 
the identification 

is speculative. A 
nearly identical piece 
replaces one figure 
with Dionysos to 
produce an erotic 
scene of the wine 
god with his bride, 
Ariadne; the possibility 
should remain open 
that the two women 
represented here 
might share a 
similar intimacy. 


Small Terracottas 
Not all sculpture, of course, was so fancy. When 


Athens banned tomb sculpture in 317, there was 
an immediate rise in the production of terracotta 
figurines as grave goods. Athens remained an 
important center, but Tanagra in Boiotia increased 
production as well. From the middle of the third 
century, mainland craftsmen started emigrating 

to wealthier and more stable areas; Myrina 

in the territory of Pergamon became a major 
center. From the latter comes a domestic scene: 
two women, perhaps a mother and daughter, 
converse in casual intimacy on a couch [14.35]. 
The Myrina terracottas tended to specialize in 
theatrical scenes, and an almost dramatic sense of 
character infuses this tableau as well. A pyramidal 
composition focuses attention on the interplay of 
the two heads, while color subtly does the same: 
the tones lighten progressively from the blue 
hangings and the red couch, to the pastel rose 

and yellow of the clothes, to the pinkish skin. In 

a strategy as old as the Ludovisi Throne, there is 

a similar progression from heavy and unrevealing 
cloth in the lower half of the piece to transparency 
and partial nudity in the upper. This device 

lends intimacy to the center of the composition: 

it is both literally and metaphorically revealing. 
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Destined for the tomb—the most private space of 
all—such sculptures present a world of domestic 
femininity that is in many ways a counterpart to 
larger monuments, such as the portrait statues 
from Kos and Kalymnos (14.9, 14.10). 


PERGAMON AND 
HELLENISTIC BAROQUE 


In Asia, notably Pergamon and Rhodes, there 
developed a new and distinctive sculptural style 
which combined historical sensibility with a 
dramatic appeal to the emotions and the senses. 
Modern scholars call this style baroque, 
because of a superficial resemblance to art in 
Italy during the 1600s of our era. Poses are 
vigorous, gestures extravagant, drapery 
agitated, emotions dramatic. Found in 
minor arts as well as large-scale works 
(see the medallion in 14.5), in portraits 
as well as narrative sculpture, it had 
a particular association with Asia, 
over against the increasingly insipid 
Classicism associated with mainland Greece, and 
Athens in particular. 
A Nike, or Victory, from the island 
of Samothrace in the North Aegean is a 
quintessential example of the style [14.36]. 
It was found in the island’s sanctuary of the 
Great Gods, which had acquired something like 
Panhellenic status during the Hellenistic period 
under the patronage of the Macedonian kings. 
Nike appears on the prow of a ship, a motif 
associated with naval battles. The statue is almost 
certainly a dedication by the people of Rhodes, 
for the ship is of Rhodian stone. Unfortunately 
the conventional date of c. 190 is no more than 
a plausible guess; recent scholarship suggests that 
154 is a more likely date. 
What remains, in the absence of solid historical 
data, is the stunning effect of the statue itself, 
an exercise in what Greek rhetoricians called 
psychagogia, “leading the spirit.” The figure 
translates a traditional type—exemplified by 
the Nike of Paionios (12.17) and countless 
akroteria—into the baroque idiom. Nike’s thin 
tunic and heavy mantle are pretexts for sculptural 
pyrotechnics. The basic pattern consists of 
two great scissor-like Xs, the one over the legs, 
the other over the chest; but within this broad 


rhythm are countless smaller syncopations. This 
pattern, moreover, plays out in three dimensions, 
not just two: as the body twists vigorously, the 
drapery corkscrews around the legs and torso 

and streams out behind, while the wings sweep 
upward to balance the forceful stride. The feathers, 


14.36 Nike from 
Samothrace. 

H. 2.45 m (8 ft). 
Marble; c. 225- 
125 Bce. Compare 
6.26 and 12.17, and 
also 13.23. 


meanwhile, seem almost soft to touch. This is an 
art of visual and even tactile drama. 

Even more explicitly than the Nike of 
Samothrace, a boxer in Rome looks to the past 
for inspiration—and even legitimacy. In this case, 
the pose derives from a famous Herakles by the 
fourth-century master Lysippos. But the stock 
pose combines with an ultra-massive physique, 
the masculine counterpart to the Nike’s agitated 
drapery [14.37 a, b; p. 386]. Every muscle seems 
inflated, exaggerated; even as the pose suggests 
fatigue, the gleaming skin undulates with an 
almost palpable energy. Ancient boxing could be 
terribly punishing —combatants wore reinforced 
leather thongs instead of gloves. A broken nose 
and cauliflower ears indicate long experience in 
the ring, but this fighter has just emerged from 
a bout. His face is gashed, and blood, inlaid in 
copper, streams from the wounds and splashes 
onto his legs and arms. A darker alloy was used 
to suggest a bruise on the right cheek. Such 
extreme realism was another important strain 
in the Hellenistic style. At a stroke, the sculptor 
rejects most of the Greek idealizing tradition, 
going straight for visceral impact. The boxer 
appeals variously to pity, admiration, disdain, 
even sadism. 

The epicenter of the baroque, however, was 
at Pergamon. The kingdom was home to a 
flourishing artistic culture, especially in the first 
half of the second century, when the Attalid 
monarchs rode Roman coattails to preeminence 
in northern Anatolia. The decline in temple 
building meant that architectural sculpture had 
fewer outlets, but the Attalids were nothing if not 
traditionalist. As part of the monumentalization 
of the Pergamene akropolis, they constructed the 
so-called Great Altar as a focus for communal 
piety (scholars debate which gods and/or heroes 
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14.37 a, b Boxer from 
Rome. H. 1.2 m 

(3 ft 11 in.). Bronze 
with copper inlay; 
3rd-1st centuries BCE. 
Above: general view; 
above right: detail of 
head. Compare 6.18 
and 13.19. 


it honored). The Attalids brought two distinctive 


features to the project: a deep investment in the 
cultural prestige of Athens, and an almost frantic 
desire to impress. Squeezed between Rome and 
the still-formidable Greek kingdoms in Syria and 
Egypt, the Attalids positioned themselves as heirs 
to the great tradition of Classical Greece. Baroque 
was one of the means at their disposal. 

The Great Altar was I-shaped in plan with 
a stairway up the middle leading to an altar. An 
enormous frieze depicting the Battle of Gods and 
Giants ran 136 meters (446 ft) around the outer 
wall of the podium [14.38]. Steps led to an upper 
level, where an Ionic colonnade sheltered another, 
smaller frieze representing the life of Pergamon’s 
mythical founder, Telephos. Freestanding 
statues stood between the columns, and along 
the roofline. The entire ensemble surrounded a 
sacrificial altar, the pretext for the whole affair. 

The main frieze is perhaps the supreme 
masterwork of Hellenistic sculpture. Its theme is 
traditional: for centuries, the Battle of Gods and 
Giants had been a standby of civic iconography 
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(compare the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi, 7.21). 
Here the Giants have snakes for legs, but they 
also wear Macedonian armor and one even bears 
a shield with the Macedonian star (seen as well 

on the gold box from Vergina, 14.3), identifying 
them with Rome’s (hence Pergamon’s) traditional 
enemy in the region, finally crushed in 168 BCE. 

In style the Great Altar leapfrogs over the relative 
restraint of Late Classical and Early Hellenistic 
styles, seeking inspiration in the extravagance 

of Pheidias’ High Classical style. Drapery once 
again becomes a field of dramatic patternwork, 
now accomplished largely through the “quick and 
dirty” means of the running drill. Indeed, the altar 
presents itself as a summation of the history of 
Greek sculpture. Quotations from Classical and 
Hellenistic sculpture pepper the frieze; the Athena 
in 14.38, for example, derives her pose from the 
east pediment of the Parthenon. 

But as much as they laid claim to the legacy of 
the Classical, the Pergamene sculptors decisively 
altered it. The frieze is an exercise in exaggeration. 
Everything is ramped up: poses are melodramatic, 
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facial features contorted; muscles bulge, veins 
pop; it is as though the bodies were being inflated 
before our eyes. Each figure has been outlined 

by the running drill so as to seem to burst out of 
the wall. Drapery swirls and twists in striking 
patterns, while the array of textures—hair, fur, 
scales, textiles—appeals to the touch by way of 
the eye. This style, in short, aims for maximum 
impact; gone is any pretense of the restraint that 
characterized Classical Athenian gravestones. In 
its combination of erudition and extravagance, the 
Great Altar presents itself as the climax, and the 
renewal, of Greek sculpture. Yet Pergamon’s days 
of freedom were numbered. 


CODA 


Of course, the story of Greek art does not end 

in the second century BCE; but it does become 
part of a different, larger one. Under Roman 
rule, Greek sculptors and painters flourished; 

it was they who, often as not, turned out the 
countless reproductions of Classical masterpieces 


that decorated the villas and bathhouses of the 


14.38 Pergamon, 
exterior frieze of the 
so-called Great Altar 
(detail). H. 2.28 m 

(7 ft 6 in.). Marble; 

c. 160s Bce. Athena, 
Earth, and Giant. For 
Athena, compare 
11.16 b. 


Romans. There had probably never been a better 
time to be good with a chisel or a paintbrush, or to 
know how to work bronze. 

And the Greek originals? Some were lovingly 
maintained; both the Temple of Athena Polias in 
Athens and the Temple of Zeus at Olympia were 
restored under Roman rule. Many more works, 
however, were removed to Italy, whether through 
force of arms or purchase on the open market. Of 
the works in this book, more than a few belong in 
this category. In addition to the Arkhelaos relief 
(see box p. 388), the list includes the Piraeus Apollo 
(8.1); some pedimental figures from the Temple 
of Apollo at Eretria (8.23); the Ludovisi Throne 
(9.21-9.23); the Artemision Zeus (9.28, 9.29); 
the Riace bronzes (9.31-9.32); the Athenian state 
gravestone (12.12); the Porticello Philosopher 
(12.27); the Piraeus Athena (13.18); the Marathon 
Boy (13.15); the Losinj Athlete (14.31 a, b); the 
Antikythera Youth (13.21); the Getty Bronze 
(14.30); the “Flamininus” (14.7); the bronze Boxer 
(14.37 a, b); and the Mahdia Eros (14.32). 
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The Arkhelaos Relief 


Sophisticated, cosmopolitan, and 
intensely aware of tradition, Hellenistic 
sculpture could go to extremes of 
erudition—nowhere more so than at 
Alexandria, home to the greatest library 
of antiquity and a thriving literary 
culture. A relief from Bovillae outside 
Rome, signed by one Arkhelaos of Priene, 
almost certainly comes from this milieu; 
it may originally have adorned a library 
or a school [14.39]. In three registers, it 
presents a symbolic panorama of Greek 


literary culture. On a mountain at top 
are Zeus and Memory (Mnemosyne), 
the ultimate sources of inspiration; at 
center, the Muses, along with Apollo and 
an honorific statue of a poet, stand as 
intermediaries; at bottom, a procession 
of personified literary genres marches 
toward an enthroned Homer, who is 


crowned by Time (Khronos) and Space 
(Oikoumene, literally “the Inhabited 
World”). The gist is that inspiration 
flows from the gods, via the Muses, to 
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literature. But there is also a good deal 

of pedantry on offer: the lower register 
derives its composition from Attic votive 
reliefs; Homer resembles the great Zeus 
at Olympia; the Muses reproduce well- 
known sculptural types; the overall layout 
may mimic the topography of Alexandria, 
where a shrine to the Muses overlooked 

a great library; and so on. The figures 
crowning Homer are thinly disguised 
portraits of King Ptolemy IV and his 
queen, Arsinoe III, who deified Homer and 
built a shrine to his honor at Alexandria. 
To recognize such allusions required 
considerable erudition; the relief appeals 
directly to snobbism. 

It is noteworthy that the Arkhelaos 
relief was neither made nor found in 
Greece. Homer was one of the great 
unifying figures of Hellenism, playing a 
role in literary culture not unlike that of 
stoas and gymnasia in public planning: 
he was an emblem of Greekness. The 
relief, therefore, is not just a celebration 
of one legendary author. In an extended 
sense, it is also an allegory of Greek 
cultural dominance. It shows Homer’s 
formal coronation as the embodiment of 
a tradition that defined the Hellenistic 
world. His is the “soft power” of culture, 
over against the “hard power” of the 
disguised monarchs who actually 
crown him. Ultimately it is the power 
of Hellenism itself, of those cultural 
practices which ruled the eastern 
Mediterranean and knit it together, 
against which the Maccabees rebelled and 
which the Romans eventually took for 
their own—just as they brought this relief 
to Italy, to ornament a villa. 


14.39 Relief showing the 
Deification of Homer, signed by 
Arkhelaos of Priene, from Bovillae, 
near Rome. H. 1.18 m (3 ft 11 in.). 
Marble; 2nd century BcE. 


The Roman politician Cicero observed 
that the Greeks seemed unusually upset about 
this way of treating their national treasures. 
“This sort of ornament, these works and 
specimens of art, these statues and paintings, 
delight Greeks beyond measure; therefore by 
their complaints we can understand that these 
things appear most bitter to those men, which 


SUMMARY 
The Hellenistic World, c. 323—c. 100 BcE 


The Hellenistic world was vast, cosmopolitan, and 
diverse: different in scale and in kind from anything in 
earlier Greek experience. 


Macedonian tombs reflect the diversity and splendor 
of the Hellenistic world: combining Greek and Lycian 
architectural forms, they could be very richly furnished. 
The so-called Tomb of Philip at Vergina is an object 
lesson in the perils of nationalistic interpretations of 
the ancient past: although officially said to be the 
tomb of Alexander’s father, it is almost certainly that 
of an altogether less glamorous and significant ruler, 
Philip III Arrhidaios. 


The Morgantina Treasure shows the wealth of Greek 
elites even in relatively provincial areas, such as rural 
Sicily. It also illustrates the problems that illegal 
excavation creates for art museums. 


Macedonian tombs, along with mosaics from Italy, Egypt, 
and elsewhere, provide evidence for ancient painting. 
Stylistically, the most important development is the use 
of color instead of line to render forms (Vergina, Ayios 
Athanassios). 


The diversity of the Hellenistic world could lead to 
blends of Greek and non-Greek—and to polarization. 
Examples of the first include the Alexander Sarcophagus, 
the god Sarapis, and the Buddhist imagery of the Indo- 
Greek king Menander. Examples of the second include 
the Maccabean revolt and the Alexander Mosaic. 


Polis religion did not disappear but it now competed 
with other forms of spiritual and devotional life. 
Hellenistic kings promoted the worship of new gods 
or even themselves (Tykhe of Antioch). Mystery cults 
and philosophical schools offered personal salvation 


perhaps may seem trifling and contemptible to 
us” (Against Verres 4. 123). Greek art lived on 
in the Roman period as a collectible, a curiosity 
for scholars, a status symbol, a delight for 

the cultivated men and women of an imperial 
power, a tourist draw. Yet, for all that, it was, 
and is, and remains, a thing of great beauty, 

a permanent gift. 


(Asklepios). Egyptian and Near Eastern gods gained 
prominence, especially in lands where they were better 
established than their Greek counterparts (Sarapis, Isis). 


Survey archaeology reveals changing patterns of 

land use. In Greece there is a dramatic decline in rural 
settlements during the Hellenistic period. There seem to 
have been fewer Greeks living year-round on small farms, 
and more seasonal or migrant labor. 


Greek city planning and architectural forms spread 
through the ancient world. Stoas were an especially 
popular building type. Architects and planners strove to 
make a dramatic, theatrical effect (Kos, Pergamon). 


Sculptural style was frequently eclectic, making 
chronology difficult. Baroque emerged as a style 

that went for maximum impact and effect (Nike of 
Samothrace, Great Altar of Pergamon); but it was only 
one of many options, including revivals of the Classical 
masters. Honorific portraits became an increasingly 
common way for cities to curry favor with the rich and 
powerful. Portraits of sages and philosophers frequently 
emphasized the inner life over public action—a dramatic 
change from Archaic and Classical norms. 


Art became a subject of private enjoyment. Collectors 
paid top prices for Classical masterpieces, while newly 
commissioned works appeared in private, secular 
contexts. Such work could be garish, witty, or obscene, 
depending on the client’s whim. 


Over the course of the second century, Rome came 

to dominate much of the Greek world. The conquest 

was both military and cultural, as countless Greek 
artworks were shipped to Italy. The last king of Pergamon 
bequeathed his realm to the Roman people in 133. 
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Glossary 


Words in bold appear as terms elsewhere in 
the glossary. 


abacus (architecture) Square, slab-shaped part of 
a Doric capital, above the echinus. 

absolute chronology See chronology, absolute. 

acanthus Common Mediterranean plant with large 
leaves resembling thistles or parsley. Acanthus- 
leaf patterns are common in Greek art. 

Achilles (myth) The best of the Greek fighters 
in the Trojan War. 

adyton (architecture) The innermost chamber 
of a temple. 

Aeolic (architecture) Early type of column adapted 
from the Near East, featuring a tall capital 
shaped to resemble curling leaves. 

agalma (pl. agalmata) Statue dedicated to a god; 
literally a “delight” or treat for the god. 

Agamemnon (myth) King of Mycenae and leader 
of the Greek side in the Trojan War. 

agora Marketplace, civic center. 

akrolithic Sculptural technique using marble for 
exposed skin and a cheaper material (limestone 
or wood) for everything else. 

akropolis (Greek, lit. “high city”) Citadel of any 
Greek town. The Akropolis (capitalized) refers 
to the Akropolis in Athens. 

akroterion (pl. akroteria; architecture) The 
decorative element at the corners and the 
peak of a roof. 

Alexander the Great (3 56-323 BCE) King of 
Macedon (from 336 BCE), son of Philip IL. 
Conquered the Persian empire. 

Alkamenes Sculptor, active, mostly in Athens, 
in the late fifth century BCE. An associate 
of Pheidias. 

Altis Sanctuary of Zeus at Olympia. 

Amazons (myth) Warlike women who take on the 
roles of men. Said to live near the Black Sea. 
Commonly associated with the Persians from 
the fifth century onward. 

amphora Jar with upright handles on either side 
of the neck, used for storing wine or oil. 

Anatolia (lit. “Land to the East”) Corresponds 
roughly to modern Turkey; can also be called 
Asia Minor. 

angle contraction In Doric architecture, setting the 
columns closer together at the corners (angles) 
in order to line up the outermost triglyph with 
the corner of the building. 

antefix (architecture) Upright element along a roof 
line which keeps the roof tiles in place; typical 
of mainland Greece. See also sima. 

Aphrodite (myth) Goddess of sex; Greek 
counterpart to the Near Eastern goddess 
Astarte, or Ishtar. Usually shown as 
a beautiful woman; can be nude from 
mid-fourth century onward. 

Apollo (myth) God of youthful manhood, music, 
prophecy, and disease; associated also with 
the sun. Son of Zeus and brother of Artemis; 
ancestor of the Ionian Greek peoples. 
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Especially associated with Delphi and the 
island of Delos. Usually shown as a young 
man, often with a bow or a lyre. 

apse, apsidal (architecture) An apse is the 
curved part of any building shaped roughly 
like a horseshoe. A building with an apse 
is “apsidal.” 

Archaic period c. 600-c. 480 BCE. 

architrave (architecture) The horizontal blocks 
resting atop the columns. 

Ares (myth) God of war, son of Zeus and Hera. 
Usually shown as a man in armor. 

Argolid Region around Argos. 

arkhé Sovereign principle of the universe, sought 
by early Greek philosophers. 

Artemis (myth) Goddess of hunting, girlhood and 
childbirth, and the moon. Daughter of Zeus 
and sister of Apollo. Especially associated with 
the city of Ephesos. Usually shown as a woman 
with a bow and arrow. 

aryballos (pl. aryballoi) Small oil flask, often 
worn from a wrist-strap; specialty of 
Corinthian potters. 

ashlar (architecture) Building block carved into 
a rectangular shape. 

Asia Minor See Anatolia. 

Asklepios (myth) God of healing. Mortal son of 
Apollo, who himself became a god. Especially 
associated with the city of Epidauros and the 
island of Kos. Usually shown as a bearded man 
accompanied by a snake. 

Assyria, Assyrian empire Empire based in what is 
now northern Iraq; dominated the Near East 
for about three hundred years before collapsing 
at the end of the seventh century. 

Athena (myth) Goddess of war and wisdom. 
Daughter of Zeus. Especially associated 
with Athens. Usually shown as a woman 
with a helmet and spear. 

Attic, Attica (Of the) region around Athens. 

baroque Hellenistic style noted for extravagant, 
exaggerated effects and direct engagement of 
the audience. 

bipolar Greek habit of building sanctuaries both in 
the heart of the urban center and at the edges 
of the city’s territory. 

black-figure Technique of decorating pottery with 
black painted silhouettes against unpainted 
or burnished clay, with incised details and a 
restricted number of secondary colors (chiefly 
purple, white, and yellow). Invented in 
Corinth; comes before red-figure. 

Bronze Age Earliest phase of Greek history, 
before the adoption of iron; very roughly 
c. 3000-C. L000 BCE. 

calyx krater See krater. 

Campania Region around Naples. 

capital (architecture) Element crowning a column 
and supporting the architrave. 

capping tile See tile, capping. 

Caria Non-Greek region of southwest Anatolia 
around the city of Halikarnassos. 


Carthage Important Phoenician state in what is 
now Tunisia. 

caryatid A column that takes the form of a kore. 

Centaurs (myth) Half-human, half-horse creatures; 
dangerous when drunk. 

Cerberus (myth) The monstrous guard dog of 
the Underworld. 

chain folds, or chain lines In Classical sculpture, 
carved folds of drapery that hang between two 
points suggesting weight. 

chamber tomb Tomb in the form of a small 
chamber dug out of a rock face and entered 
by a passage. 

chronology, absolute List of dates; the order in 
which things occur. Also, the scholarly study 
of such lists. See also chronology, relative. 

chronology, relative Historical sequence in which 
it is known what is relatively earlier and what 
is relatively later, though exact dates are not 
specified. See also chronology, absolute. 

chryselephantine Made of gold and ivory. 

chthonic Having to do with the Underworld; 
things underground, and the fertility and 
richness of the earth. 

cist grave Small pit, often lined with stone and 
provided with a lid, used for burial. 

Classical period 480-336 BCE. 

contrapposto Balanced pose: a straight, weight- 
bearing leg is matched by a straight, weight- 
bearing arm on the opposite side of the body; 
a bent, relaxed leg is matched by a bent, 
relaxed arm on the opposite side of the body. 

corbeling (architecture) Stacking progressively 
smaller rings of stone one on top of another 
and trimming the inner corners to create 
a smooth, beehive-like dome. 

Corinthian column (architecture) Column 
type invented in the late fifth century as 
an alternative to Doric and Ionic; features 
a capital carved to resemble acanthus plants. 

cult statue Largest or most important statue in the 
main hall of a temple. 

Cyclades Small islands of the southern Aegean Sea, 
centering on Delos; include Naxos, Paros, 
Thera, and Siphnos. 

Cycladic Blanket term for the pre-Greek cultures 
of the Cyclades; more generally, anything 
pertaining to the Cyclades. 

Cyclopean walls Walls round some Mycenaean 
citadels, built of enormous rough-hewn 
stones; called “Cyclopean” because later 
Greeks believed them to be the work of the 
giant Cyclopes. 

Cyclops (pl. Cyclopes; myth) One-eyed monster; 
opponent of Odysseus. 

Daidalos (myth) Legendary craftsman, creator of 
the Labyrinth of Knossos and other marvels. 

Dedalic Modern term for Orientalizing styles 
in sculpture. 

dedication Gift for a god, usually placed in 
a sanctuary; includes anything from flowers 
to small buildings. 


Demeter (myth) Goddess of vegetation and crops. 
Especially associated with the town of Eleusis. 
Usually shown as a woman holding stalks of 
grain or wearing a cylindrical headdress. 

demos The ordinary people of a Greek city. 

Dionysos (myth) God of wine, masks, theater, and 
altered states of consciousness. Son of Zeus. 
Usually shown as a bearded man with a crown 
of ivy and a drinking cup. 

dipteral (architecture) Ground plan featuring 
a double set of columns running around all 
four sides of a building. 

distyle in antis (architecture) Ground plan 
with two columns in the front porch only. 

Dorian One of the major subgroups of the 
Greek-speaking peoples. 

Doric See order. 

drachma Basic unit of Greek currency. 

dromos Long passage giving access to a tomb. 

echinus (Latin, lit. “sea urchin”; architecture) 
Distinctive cushion-shaped part of a Doric 
capital, just below the abacus. 

electrum Alloy of gold and silver. 

elevation (architecture) Side view of a building. 

entablature (architecture) Everything between the 
top of the columns and the bottom of the roof; 
architrave plus frieze. 

entasis (architecture) Deliberate bulging 
of columns around the middle. 

epiphany Miraculous appearance of a god 
on earth. 

Eros (myth) Personification of erotic love. 

ethos (Greek) Character. 

Etruscans Non-Greek people of central Italy. 

eye-cup Drinking cup with eyes on the exterior; 
resembles a mask when raised to the lips. 

FAF See folded-arm figurine. 

faience Glass-like ceramic derived from Egypt. 

figurine Very small statue, generally under 
30 centimeters (12 inches) in height. 

flute (architecture) A long, straight groove running 
along the length of a column, roughly semi- 
circular in section. 

folded-arm figurine Typical product of Cycladic 
sculpture: nude figures, usually female, with 
wedge-shaped heads and arms crossed over 
the stomach. 

fresco Wall painting on plaster. “True fresco” 
involves painting while the plaster is still wet, 
with details added later. 

frieze (architecture) A horizontal zone running 
the length of a building immediately above 
the architrave. The Doric frieze alternates 
triglyphs and metopes; the Ionic frieze is 
unbroken and may or may not be decorated. 
The term can also be used of any decorated, 
horizontal band. 

Geometric Iron Age pottery style of Greece; 
also used as a synonym for the Iron Age. 

Giants (myth) Children of the earth goddess, 
who rebelled against the Olympian gods and 
were defeated in battle. 

Gorgons (myth) Three monstrous sisters living 
in the uttermost west; Medousa was one. 

grave goods Any goods put into a grave along 
with the remains of the deceased. 

griffin (myth) Creature with lion’s body, wings, 


and an eagle’s head (sometimes with a rooster’s 
comb as well). 

gymnasium (architecture) Exercise ground, 
fitness club. 

Hades (myth) God of the Underworld; brother 
of Zeus. The name may also be used of the 
Underworld as a whole. Rarely shown in art; 
appears as a bearded man. 

Helladic Blanket term for Bronze Age civilizations 
of the Greek mainland. Mycenaean is 
a subgroup. 

Hellenes, Hellenic Greeks, Greek. 

Hellenistic Period between the Macedonian 
conquest of Greece and the rise of Rome, 
when Greek culture spread around the 
Mediterranean and the Near East. 

Hephaistos (myth) God of crafts and artisans. 
Son of Zeus and Hera. Usually shown wearing 
a working man’s tunic and cap. 

Hera (myth) Goddess, sister and wife of Zeus, 
mother of Hephaistos and Ares. Especially 
associated with the Argolid, the island 
of Samos, and the Akhaian cities in the 
west. Usually shown as a woman with 
a cylindrical headdress. 

Herakles (myth) Most popular hero of the Greek 
world. Especially associated with the city 
of Thebes and the Argolid. Usually shown 
wearing a lion skin and wielding a club, 
or sometimes a bow. 

herm Slabs of stone bearing a head of the god 
Hermes and an erect phallus. 

Hermes (myth) God of commerce, messages, and 
exchanges. Son of Zeus. Usually shown as a 
man with winged sandals and a herald’s staff. 

Herodotos of Halikarnassos (c. 484-c. 425 BCE) 
Greek historian. Author of The Histories, our 
most important source of information about 
Archaic Greece and the Persian Wars. 

Hippodamos of Miletos Architect and town 
planner, active in the early Classical period. 

Hittites Rulers of central Anatolia during the 
Late Bronze Age. 

Homer Name attached to two great epic poems 
about the Trojan War and its aftermath: 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. Probably not 
a real person. 

hoplite Heavily armed footsoldier. 

horns of consecration In Minoan art and 
architecture, stylized horns that decorate roof 
lines and some sacred scenes; may be related 
to the Egyptian hieroglyph for “mountain.” 

hydria (pl. hydriai) Water jar with two handles 
for lifting and a third for pouring. 

hypaethral (architecture) Roofless. 

iconography The images or symbols traditionally 
associated with a particular subject or story. 

Iktinos Athenian architect of the Classical period; 
associated with the Parthenon at Athens and 
the Temple of Apollo at Bassai. 

incision, incised Line made by scratching with 
a sharp point; commonly used in ceramics 
and metalworking. 

Ionia Region around the Ionian Greek cities 
on the west coast of Anatolia. 

Ionians One of the major subgroups of the 
Greek-speaking peoples. 


Ionic See order. 

Iron Age Generic term for the period in European 
and Near Eastern history when iron was the 
dominant metal for use in tools and weapons. 
In Greek archaeology, it also refers to the 
period c. 1000-c. 700 BCE. 

Kallikrates Athenian architect and builder of the 
Classical period, associated with many public 
works before and during the Peloponnesian 
War, including the Parthenon and the Temple 
of Athena Nike. 

Kerameikos The potters’ quarter in Athens; also 
used of a major cemetery in the same area. 

khiton Distinctive Ionian garment made of linen; 
resembled a large pillow case, with holes for 
the head and arms, and buttons along the 
upper edge. See also peplos. 

kore (pl. korai; lit. “girl”) Modern scholarly term 
for popular type of Archaic statue: a young 
woman, clothed, standing stiffly with one 
arm at the hip, the other holding something 
either to the breast or with forearm extended 
forward; feet can be together or slightly offset. 
Male counterpart is the kouros. 

kouros (pl. kouroi; lit. “youth”) Modern scholarly 
term for popular type of Archaic statue: a nude 
or semi-nude youth, typically standing stiffly 
with arms at or near the sides, and one foot 
(usually the left) extended forward. Female 
counterpart is the kore. 

krater Large, deep bowl for mixing wine and 
water. Comes in several varieties: the volute 
krater has spiral handles; the calyx krater has 
straight walls and an offset bowl resembling 
the calyx of a flower. 

Lakonia Region around Sparta. 

Lapiths (myth) Inhabitants of north Greece, 
famous chiefly for fighting Centaurs. 

lekythos (pl. lekythoi) Tall, cylindrical oil flask; 
common grave good in Classical Athens. 

Levant, the Eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Linear B Writing system of the Mycenaean Greeks. 

lintel (architecture) Horizontal beam spanning two 
upright beams; the upper edge of a door frame. 

looting question Contemporary debate about 
whether it is permissible for museums and 
collectors to buy artworks illegally excavated 
(“looted”) from archaeological sites. 

loutrophoros Later version of the Late Geometric 
neck amphora, used for ritual baths at 
weddings and other ceremonial occasions. 

Lucanian pottery Pottery produced at 
Metapontion in the first half of the fourth 
century. Lucanian pottery is not to be confused 
with the Lucanians. 

Lucanians Non-Greek people of southern Italy. 

lustral basin In Minoan architecture, an indoor 
sunken area resembling a small walk-in 
pool; function uncertain. Also used of water 
basins resembling birdbaths found in early 
Greek sanctuaries. 

Lycia Non-Greek region in southwest Anatolia. 

Lydia Non-Greek kingdom just east of Ionia. 

Macedon Non-Greek region in the northwest 
corner of the Aegean Sea; not to be confused 
with the modern republic of Macedonia. 

Macedonian tomb (architecture) Tomb featuring 
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a vaulted chamber behind a Doric façade. 
Appears in Macedon after the invasion 
of the Persian empire. 

mainad (lit. “manic woman”; myth) Female 
follower of Dionysos. Usually shown 
as a woman wearing an animal hide over 
her clothes. 

marker vase Large vase marking a grave mound. 

masonry (architecture) The art and science 
of building stone walls; can also be used 
of the walls themselves. 

meander Distinctive Greek pattern of sharply 
twisting lines. 

medium The material from which an object 
is made. 

Medousa (myth) A monstrous female (Gorgon) 
living in the uttermost West; her stare turned 
men to stone. Killed by Perseus. Her hide was 
worn by the goddess Athena. Usually shown 
with staring eyes, fangs, tongue stuck out, 

a beard, and snakes for hair. 

megaron (architecture) Large rectangular room, 
often with a circular hearth at the center, 
preceded by a vestibule, a porch, and an entry 
court; typical of Mycenaean architecture. 

Messenia Region of the southwest Peloponnesos. 

metope (architecture) Square or rectangular 
panel, part of a Doric frieze. Can be decorated 
with paint or relief carving. Alternates 
with triglyphs. 

mimesis (Greek, lit. “imitation”) The idea that 
images “imitate” the real world; became 
important in the late Classical period. 

Minoan Modern name for the Bronze Age 
civilization of Crete; named after a mythical 
king of Crete, Minos. 

Minoan hall (architecture) Chamber with an outer 
porch opening onto an air shaft by way of 
multiple doorways with transoms, separated 
by piers (pier-and-door partition); typical of 
Minoan architecture. 

Minos (myth) King of Crete. Hired Daidalos 
to build the Labyrinth at Knossos. Father 
of the bull-man monster the Minotaur. 

modeling lines In Classical sculpture, carved 
folds of drapery that snake over the body 
suggesting volume. 

molding (architecture) Decorative strip of 
any kind. 

mortar Cement; not used in Greek architecture. 

mosaic, pebble Mosaic made of small pebbles, 
a specialty of Macedon. 

mosaic, tesserated Mosaic made of small cut 
squares of colored stone or glass (tesserae), 
a specialty of Alexandria in Egypt. 

motion lines In Classical sculpture, carved 
folds of drapery that stream off the body 
suggesting motion. 

mudbrick Bricks that have not been baked in an 
oven but dried in the sun. 

Mycenaean Modern name for the civilization of 
the Greek mainland in the Middle and Late 
Bronze Age. Named after the important site 
of Mycenae. See Helladic. 

mystery cult Religious practices in which 
worshipers are required to undergo initiation 
to acquire knowledge of holy secrets; of great 
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antiquity, became especially popular from 
the late Classical period onward. 

Near East Region extending from central 
Anatolia to what is now Pakistan, bordered 
on the north by the Black and Caspian seas, 
on the south by Egypt, Arabia, and the 
Persian Gulf. 

Nereids (myth) Family of sea nymphs, daughters 
of the Old Man of the Sea. Usually shown 
as women, sometimes riding sea serpents. 

Nike (pl. Nikai; myth) Personification of victory. 
Usually shown as a winged woman. 

obsidian Volcanic glass. 

Odysseus (myth) The clever and tricky hero of 
Homer’s Odyssey. Usually shown as a bearded 
man with a sailor’s cap. 

Olympian Having to do with Mount Olympos, 
the home of the gods on the border between 
Greece and Macedon. 

Olympic Having to do with Olympia, 

a major sanctuary of Zeus in the 
northwest Peloponnesos. 

order (architecture) Formula for designing 
buildings; Doric and Ionic are the most 
important. 

Orientalizing period Period of massive 
Near Eastern (“Oriental”) influence in 
Greece, corresponding roughly to the 
seventh century BCE; this period is now 
more commonly called the Protoarchaic. 

Paionios of Mende Sculptor active in the late 
fifth century, often associated with Athens. 
Carved a Nike at Olympia on behalf of the 
Messenians of Naupaktos; also the akroteria 
of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. 

Palladion (pl. Palladia) Early type of statue of 
Athena, with a simple cylindrical body and 
a raised spear. 

palmette Decorative motif resembling a palm leaf. 

Panathenaia Festival held in honor of Athena; 
every fourth year, with special pomp 
(the Great Panathenaia). 

Panhellenic Having to do with all of the 
Greek-speaking peoples. 

pan tile See tile, pan. 

papyrus Egyptian plant found in wetlands, 
used for making a paper-like material. 

pastas (architecture) Popular housing type 
featuring a courtyard with a porch at the 
north end. 

Patroklos Best friend of Achilles, killed by Hektor. 

pediment (architecture) Triangular space at the 
short ends of any building with a pitched roof. 

Pegasos (myth) Winged horse that sprang from 
Medousa’s body after Perseus chopped off 
her head. 

Peloponnesos (lit. “Island of Pelops”) Mainland 
Greece south of the isthmus of Corinth. 

Pelops (myth) Anatolian hero associated with 
Olympia. Gave his name to the Peloponnesos. 

peplos A Dorian garment for women, made of 
wool. A rectangle of cloth is folded in half 
lengthwise, doubled over in the upper half and 
tucked under the armpits; it is then pinned at 
the shoulders and belted just above the waist. 
See also khiton. 

Perikles of Athens (c. 495-429 BCE) General and 


statesman who dominated Athenian politics 
460-430 BCE. 

perirrhanterion See lustral basin. 

peristyle (architecture) Row of columns 
running around all four sides of a temple or 
a courtyard. 

peristyle house (architecture) Fancy house type 
built from the late Classical period onward, 
featuring a central courtyard surrounded by 
a colonnade or peristyle. 

Perseus (myth) Hero from Argos, slayer of 
Medousa. Usually shown as a young man 
with winged boots, a shoulder bag, and 
a sickle-shaped sword. 

Persian empire Empire based in what is now 
southwest Iran. Arose in the mid-sixth century 
and quickly came to dominate everything 
between India and the Mediterranean. 
Defeated by Alexander the Great of Macedon. 

phalanx Infantry formation used in hoplite battles: 
men standing in parallel rows and marching in 
unison toward an enemy. 

Pheidias of Athens Sculptor, active in the third 
quarter of the fifth century BCE. Specialized in 
gold-and-ivory statues. 

Phoenicia Ancient region corresponding to 
modern Lebanon. 

pier (architecture) Square pillar or other vertical 
support. 

pier-and-door partition (architecture) See Minoan 
hall. 

pilaster (architecture) Square pillar attached to 
a wall. 

Pioneer Group Group of Athenian red-figure vase 
painters working in one or two workshops 
in the late sixth and early fifth centuries BCE; 
included Euphronios, Euthymides, Phintias, 
and Smikros. 

Plato of Athens (428-348 BCE) Philosopher. 

poikilia Visual complexity and decorative 
patterning, a desirable feature in artworks. 

polis (pl. poleis) City state. 

polos High headdress of a deity. 

Polykleitos of Argos Major figure in fifth century 
sculpture active c. 450-c. 410. Specialized in 
bulky bronze athletes; also made a famous 
gold-and-ivory statue of Hera for her Argive 
Temple. No original works survive. 

Polyphemos (myth) See Cyclops. 

Poseidon (myth) God of the sea; brother of Zeus. 
Usually shown as a bearded man holding 
a trident (three-pronged fisherman’s spear). 

post-and-lintel construction (architecture) Essential 
principle of Greek building, based on two 
upright elements spaced apart, with a flat 
element resting atop them. 

prostas (architecture) Type of house popular in 
East Greece, featuring three zones: a single 
storey of utility rooms at the south end, a 
courtyard in the middle, and a two-storey 
residential block at the north end. 

prostyle (architecture) Building with a row of 
columns in front only. 

Protoarchaic Period of massive Near Eastern 
influence in Greece, corresponding roughly to 
the seventh century BCE; in the past it has been 
referred to as the “Orientalizing” period. 


protome Projecting, separately made attachment 
to a vessel or other object, in the shape of 
a head (human, animal, or supernatural). 

radiocarbon dating Scientific dating technique 
based on the rate at which a certain type of 
carbon atom decays over time. 

red-figure Technique of decorating pottery by 
coloring in the background with black, leaving 
figures the natural reddish color of the clay; 
invented in Athens. Comes after the black- 
figure period. 

registers Stacked horizontal bands, usually 
with decoration. 

relative chronology See chronology, relative. 

relief sculpture Sculpture in which the figures 
project from a block or slab of stone. In high 
relief the figures project more, in low relief they 
project less. 

rhyton (pl. rhyta) Conical, horn-shaped, or animal- 
shaped vessel. 

rock-cut tomb Tomb carved into a rock face; 
typical of Mycenaean civilization. See also 
chamber tomb. 

rosette Decorative motif resembling a rose. 

sanctuary Area set aside for religious purposes; 
usually contains, at a minimum, an altar 
or other site for sacrificial ritual. Larger 
sanctuaries contain temples and are 
surrounded by walls. 

Sarapis (myth) Hellenistic god combining Greek 
and Egyptian traditions. Usually shown as a 
bearded man with a grain measure on his head. 

sarcophagus (pl. sarcophagi; lit. “flesh eater”) 
Box of stone or terracotta for containing a 
dead body; a fancy coffin. 

satyrs (myth) Male followers of Dionysos. 
Embodiment of uncontrolled appetites. Usually 
shown as bearded men with snub noses and 


the legs, ears, and tail of a horse or a goat. 
See also mainad. 

séma (pl. sēmata; lit. “sign”) Statues, tombs, 
letters, omens, and other meaningful things. 

shaft grave Cist grave at the bottom of 
a deep shaft. 

sima (architecture) Low barrier along a roof line 
to keep roof tiles from sliding off; typical of 
West Greece. See also antefix. 

siren (myth) Creature with a bird’s body and 
a woman’s head. 

skyphos (pl. skyphoi) Drinking cup with high, 
flaring sides, a simple base, and two horizontal 
handles; typical of Corinth. 

slip Clay that has been mixed with water 
until runny. 

sphinx (myth) Creature with a lion’s body, eagle’s 
wings, and woman’s head. 

state Polity occupying a defined territory and 
organized under a sovereign government. 

statuette Small statue, roughly between 30 cm 
and 1 m (1 to 3 ft) in height. 

stele (pl. stelai) Upright slab of stone. 

stirrup jar Distinctive Mycenaean jar with 
stirrup-like handles, used for holding oil. 

stoa (architecture) Freestanding porch 
or colonnade. 

stratigraphy Superimposed layers of an 
archaeological site. 

stylobate (architecture) The floor upon which 
columns stand. 

symposion (pl. symposia; lit. “drinking together”) 
Formalized drinking party. 

terracotta Baked clay. 

tessera (pl. tesserae) See mosaic, tesserated. 

Themistokles of Athens (c. 524-459 BCE) 
Democratic statesman, architect of the 
Athenian navy. 


Theseus (myth) Ancient king of Athens. Became 
important in the fifth century as a counterpart 
to Herakles. 

tholos (pl. tholoi) Building or tomb with 
a circular plan. 

Thucydides of Athens (c. 460-c. 395 BCE) 

Greek historian. Author of History of the 
Peloponnesian War. 

tile, capping (architecture) Curved or angled roof 
tile that covers (“caps”) the gaps between pan 
tiles. See also tile, pan. 

tile, pan (architecture) Flat roof tile. See also tile, 
capping. 

triglyph (architecture) Grooved panel, part of 
a Doric frieze. Alternates with metopes. 

tripod cauldron Three-legged stand with attached 
cauldron. 
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Abdalonymos, sarcophagus of 363-66, 364 

absolute chronology 12-13, 189 

Achilles 67, 76, 77, 93, 148, 194-95, 195 

Achilles Painter: white-ground lekythos 307, 307 

Aegina 114, 243, 250; Ram Jug 113, 113, 

114; Temple of Aphaia 220, 221, 221-22; 
see also Kolonna 

Aeolic order 130, 131 

Aeschylus 161, 220; Spectators 303 

Afghanistan 366 

Africa 116, 122, 209; see also Cyrene, Libya 

agalmata 91-92, 116, 170 

Agatharkhos of Samos 304 

Age of Heroes see mythology 

Agias of Pharsalos 339, 339, 381 

agora 106; Athens 277-78, 374, 3743 
Cyrene 254, 254-55; Paestum 260, 261, 

266, 266-68, 267, 269 

Abhiyawa (Akhaians) 66-67, 68 

Ajax I51, 151, 264 

Akhaia 102, 128; settlements in Italy 104-6, 260 
(see also Paestum; Sybaris) 

Akragas, Sicily 220, 229-30, 230, 318; assembly 
space 230, 267; coinage 320, 320; kouros from 
sanctuary of Demeter 205-6, 206; Temple of 
Olympian Zeus 229, 229 

akrolithic sculpture 236, 315 

akropoleis 88; Pergamon 375, 375, 379, 385-87 

Akropolis of Athens 276, 289, 297; after 
Persian Wars 276-77; bastion 292, 292-93; 
Calf-Bearer 170, 170; earliest sculpture and 
temple 189; head of Alexander 351-52, 352; 
korai dedications 162-63, 165-66, 292; Kritian 
Boy 206, 206-7; lion—bull pediment fragment 
136; Old Temple of Athena 197, 210, 276, 289, 
291; Prokne and Itys 302, 302; Propylaia 288, 
288-89; Rampin Rider 161, 161; Titeux Dancer 
343, 344, 344; unfinished temple of 480s 219, 
220; see also Parthenon; Temple of Athena Nike; 
Temple of Athena Polias 

akroteria 171-72, 187, 187-88, 279, 316 

Akrotiri 40-45; West House 40, 43-45, 453 
Xeste 3 41, 41-43, 42, 43 

Aktaion 237, 237 

Al Mina, Syria 102 

Albani relief 310, 311 

Alexander III (the Great) of Macedon 326, 333-34, 
342, 351-52, 352, 356, 363, 364, 365, 365, 377 

Alexander IV of Macedon 359 

Alexander Mosaic 376-77, 377 

Alexander Sarcophagus 363-66, 364 

Alexandria, Egypt 351, 369, 378, 388 

Alexandria in Arachosia (Kandahar) 366 

Alkaios of Lesbos 79 

Alkamenes: Prokne and Itys 302, 302 

Alkmaionids 161, 197 

Alkmene 270, 270 

alphabets 94-95, 95, 114-15 

altars 88, 91; Great Altar of Zeus, Pergamon 375, 
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385-87, 387; of Olympia 181; 
portable 209, 209-10 

Amasis/Amasis Painter 151-52; amphora of 
Athenian deities 151, 151-52 

Amasis, pharaoh 197 

Amazons 150, 188-89, 212, 213, 234, 317, 350, 
350; Antiope 218, 218, 219 

Amos (prophet) rro 

Amphiaraos 335, 335 

amphorae 85; Archaic 150, 151; bilingual 211, 
211; Geometric 81, 81-82, 82; in Jerusalem 
367; Panathenaic 189, 189; Protoarchaic 112, 
112-13, 113; Protogeometric 80, 81; red-figure 
13, 218, 218 

Amyklai, Lakonia 174 

Anakreon 227 

Analatos painter: Protoattic amphora 112-13, 113 

Anatolia 69, 217, 308, 321, 356, 370; see also 
Caria; Ionia; Lycia; Lydia; Pergamon; Troy 

Anavysos kouros 159 

Andokides Painter: bilingual amphora 211; 
red-figure amphora (Herakles and Apollo) 13 

angle contraction 228-29 

Ano Mazaraki, Akhaia 128 

Antikythera Youth 342, 342-43 

Antioch, Syria 367-68 

Antiope 218, 218, 219 

Apelles 351, 365 

Aphrodite: birth of 237-39, 238; of Knidos 337-39, 
338; with Pan and Eros 382, 383 

Apollo 13, 118, 186, 235, 235; Apollo 
Daphnephoros 88; Archaic bronze figurine 174, 
174; and Cyrene 251, 254, 255-56; Geometric 
bronze figurine 93-94, 94, 96; Piraeus bronze 
203, 203; Pythian 190-91; séma dedication, 
Metapontion 116, 116; see also under 
sanctuaries; Temple of... 

Apollo Karneios monument, Cyrene 256, 256 

Apotheosis of Homer see Deification of Homer 

apsidal (horseshoe) plan 48-49, 50, 78, 88-89, 
128, 182 

Apulian ware 327, 327-29, 328 

Aratos of Sikyon 379 

Archaic period 124-53, 200-223; Athens 210-11; 
coinage 140-42, 210; Delphi 191-99; end of 
202 (see also Persian Wars); metalware 142-44, 
185-86, 266; Olympia 182-83, 184-89; Paestum 
260-67; politics of state religion 129-30; pottery 
144-53, 189, 211-16, 252; relations with Persia 
216-20; sculpture 135-37, 156-57, 168-77, 
191-93, 194-96, 202-8, 321 (see also korai; 
kouroi); temple architecture 126-29, 130-40, 
197-98, 261-63; terracotta 171-74, 187-89, 
208-10, 263-66 

Archaic smile 162, 170, 188, 207, 221 

archaizing 241-42, 317 

arches 372 

architecture: Aeolic order 130, 131; Akrotiri 41; 
apsidal hall, Lefkandi 78; Corinthian order 318, 
318; Cyrenean 250, 253, 253-543 of Delphi 
193-99; Doric order 130-37, 131, 226, 228-29, 
262-63; Early Helladic 48-50; early temples 


88, 88-89, 89; Hellenistic 370-75; Ionic order 
130-31, 131, 137-39; of Macedonian tombs 
358; Minoan 27-32; mixed orders 229, 265, 
277, 279-80, 288, 288, 317, 373, 3745 
modular construction 140; Mycenaean 
fortifications 62, 62-63; Mycenaean 
palaces 60-61; and Panhellenic shrines 91; 
of Parthenon 279-81; pastas houses 331, 3313 
Pergamene order 374; peristyle houses 332, 332; 
of planned settlements 102, 103; prostas houses 
331-32, 332, 333; public appreciation 139-40; 
of tholoi 55-56; tiled-roof temples 126-29, 
132; treasure houses 184-85; see also roofing; 
stoneworking 

Arethusa 320, 320 

Argolid 373; see also Argos; Lerna 

Argonauts 192, 192 

Argos 114, 193, 243; attribution of Riace Warriors 
244; heroic burial 86; religious law 130; shield 
bands 186; Temple of Athena 130 

Ariadne 35, 148, 149, 305, 305, 329, 329 

Aristion, grave stele of 166 

Aristion of Paros (sculptor) 158 

Aristogeiton 205, 205 

Aristonothos krater 122, 122-23, 212 

Arkadia 317 

Arkesilas Cup 252, 252 

Arkhelaos of Priene: Deification of Homer 388, 388 

Arkhermos of Chios 171 

Arkhilokhos tor 

Arkhinos relief 335, 335 

armor 75, 86, 86, 185-87, 320; boar’s-tusk helmet 
69, 69; hoplite 100, 101, 107, 186; Lucanian 
269, 269; see also shields 

Arrhidaios of Macedon 359 

art collecting: Hellenistic 379-80; Roman 387, 389 

Artemis: and Aktaion 237, 237; Daedalic Style 
jewelry 115, 115; Delian kore-statue of(?) 
120, 121; in Delian Triad 1178(?), 191, 191(?); 
“Mistress of Animals” 187, 187; Peplos Kore 
163, 163; temples of (see under Temple of 
Artemis) 

Artemision God 242-43, 242-43 

aryballoi (oil flasks) rro, 110-11, 145, 145-46, 
147, 147; in stele relief 166, 166 

Asklepios, cult of 334-35, 368; Kos sanctuary 
370, 371 

assembly places 29, 106, 210, 230, 267, 267, 
278, 303 

Assyria 75,94, 116 

Astarte 118, 338, 382, 383 

Asteas: red-figure calyx krater 270, 270 

Athena 66, 173; Attic black-figure amphora 151, 
151-52; birth of 186, 286; Gortyn figurine 
168, 168; Great Altar frieze, Pergamon 386, 
387; and Herakles 232, 232-33; Palladion 168; 
Panathenaic amphora 189, 189; Parthenon 
frieze 285; Parthenon pediments 286-87, 287; 
Parthenon statue 278, 280, 379; Pergamon 
library statue 379, 379-80; Piraeus bronze 340, 
340-41; Selinous metope 137, 137; temples of 
(see under Temple of Athena) 


Athenian Treasury, Delphi 197, 197-98, 198, 219, 
219, 232 

Athens 100, 210, 274-78, 275; after Peloponnesian 
War 307; Battle of Marathon 219-20; 
city planning 230, 374; coinage 210, 211; 
cult of Asklepios 334; Delian League 222, 274; 
democracy (see democracy, Athenian); grave 
sculpture 309-13, 345-46, 384; Hellenistic agora 
374; and Ionian revolt 218; under Macedonians 
346; mortuary customs 84-86, 114, 219-20, 
306-9; Mycenaean citadel 62, 68, 292; 
Panathenaia 189; Peisistratid tyranny 160, 184, 
197, 204-5; Persian sack of 162, 205, 220, 275; 
and Piraeus 210; Pnyx 210, 267; portraiture in 
341; same-sex relationships 215-16; sanctuary of 
Demeter 338; territory 250; theater 300, 301-3; 
Themistoklean Wall (479 BCE) 12-13, 210, 275; 
see also Akropolis of Athens; Attica; Parthenon; 
red-figure ware; Temple of Athena Nike; Temple 
of Athena Polias 

athletes: Agias of Pharsalos 339, 339; athlete 
with oil scraper 381, 381-82; on Kos coinage 
180; Spartan girls 175, 175; see also boxers; 
victor statues 

Attalid dynasty, Pergamon 356, 375, 385-86; 
Attalos II 374 

Attica: Archaic sculpture 161, 161, 161-67; 
pottery 79-83, 112-13, 146, 147-52, 211-16, 
326 (see also red-figure ware); theater 300-302; 
see also Athens; Spata 

Avaris, Egypt 39; bull-leaper fresco 39, 39, 63 

axes: Carian iconography 350; Minoan double axe 
37, 37; Trojan axe-head 24 

Ayia Irini, Keos 89, 89 

Ayios Athanassios: tomb paintings 376, 376-77, 379 


baroque style 384-87 

Basilica, Paestum see Temple of Hera 

Bassai, Arkadia: Temple of Apollo 316, 317, 
317-18, 318 

Battle Fresco, Pylos 63, 63 

Battle of Gods and Giants 136, 195, 196, 229, 
386, 387 

Battle of Himera 220, 228, 240 

Battle of Issos 351, 364, 366-67, 367 

Battle of Kynoskephalai 356, 361 

Battle of Lapiths and Centaurs 148, 149, 
234-35, 282-83, 283 

Battle of Marathon 197, 219-20, 328 

Battle of Plataia 220, 294 

Battle of Potidaia 307 

Battle of Salamis 220, 240 

Battos of Thera 251 

Berenike Mosaic 360, 378, 378-79 

Berlin Goddess 164, 165 

Berlin Painter: red-figure vases 16 

bilingual vases 211, 211 

“bird bowls” 83, 83 

Black-and-White Style 113 

black-figure ware 110; Attic 113, 146, 146, 147, 
147-52, 149, 150, 151; Corinthian 145, 
145-47, 147; Lakonian 144, 144, 251, 252, 
252; Panathenaic amphorae 189, 189; 
Protocorinthian roo, rro, 110-11, III 

boar’s-tusk helmet 69, 69 

Boiotia 61, 126, 173, 208, 220; barbershop figurine 


208-9, 209; “board” idols 173, 173; grave 


stele of Mnasitheos 167, 167; see also Ptoion 
sanctuary; Thebes 

Boiotian Treasury, Delphi 140 

Boreads Painter 144 

Bovillae, Italy: Deification of Homer relief 388, 388 

boxers: Kerameikos stele 166, 167; Olympia bronze 
341, 341; Rome bronze 385, 386 

bronze 23, 75; casting 176, 176; leaded 203, 244 


Bronze Age 22-24; Cycladic 24-27; see also Minoan 


civilization; Mycenaean civilization 
bronze statuary 174, 176, 176, 202-5, 242-46; 
Antikythera Youth 342, 342-43; Artemision 


God 242-43, 242-43; Delphi charioteer 239-40, 


240; Hellenistic statuary 361, 361; Marathon 
Boy 337, 337; Metropolis Apollo 174, 174; 
Philosopher portrait head 322; Piraeus Apollo 
203, 203; Riace Warriors 15, 244, 244-46, 245, 
337; smaller figures (see under bronzeware); 
Spear Bearer 243, 243-44; thinker statuette 370, 
370; Tyrant Slayers 204, 205, 205, 242, 285, 
310; Ugento Zeus statuette 204, 204 
bronzeware: armor from Argive burial 86; 
Corinthian helmet 186; Derveni krater 329, 
329-30; Hunt Shield (Syrian-Cretan) 76; 
hydria 266; lyre-player figurine (Syrian-Cretan) 
77, 77; Protoarchaic centaur relief 109, 109; 
Scylla shield decoration 186; tripods and 
cauldrons 92, 92-93, 93, 106, 106-7, 107, 143, 


143; Vix Krater 143, 143-44; votive figurines 91, 


91-92; 93-945 94, 174-755 75> T913 TOT; 245, 
245, 344-455 345 

Brother and Sister Stele 166, 322 

Bryaxis: statue of Sarapis 369, 369 

Buddhism 366, 368 

bull-leaping 38, 38-39, 39, 56 

burial customs: Classical Athens 306-9; Etruscan 
150; Homeric representation 77; Ionian 216; 


Iron Age 77-79, 84-87; Late Helladic 61; Late 


Minoan 57; Middle Helladic 50, 51; Protoarchaic 


107-8, 114, 119-20; settlement founders 254, 
266; war dead ror, 219, 307, 310-11 


Busiris Painter 152 


Caere, Italy 152; Aristonothos krater 122, 122-23; 
hydriai (water jars) 152, 152-53 

Calf-Bearer 170, 170 

Can sarcophagus 308, 308, 309 

capitals (architecture) 131, 131-32, 137, 231, 263; 
Corfu variation 140; Corinthian 318, 318; grave 
stelai 166; Pergamene 374; Temple of Athena 
Polias 292, 292 

Caria 168, 321, 346, 348-50; see also Priene 

Carthage 101, 104, 220, 229, 241, 356 

Carthaginian War 318-20 

caryatids 14, 194, 291, 291-92, 292 

Cat Stele 310, 310, 322 

cauldrons 106, 106, 107; see also under tripods 

cenotaphs 311 

Centaurs and horse-men 109, 109, 115, 115, 148, 
149, 234-35, 235, 283; Lefkandi figurine 96, 
96, 106 

ceramics see pottery 

Cerberus 144, 144 

Cerveteri see Caere 

Cesnola krater 83, 83 

Chadwick, John 58 


chain lines 231-32, 296 


Chalkis, Euboia ror, 102 

chamber tombs 61, 61 

Charinos: ram-head rhyton 222, 222 

Charioteer of Delphi 239-40, 240 

chariots: in battle 53, 111, 195, 196, 377; on coinage 
T4I, 320, 320; dedication of wheels 129, 129; 
Panathenaic four-horse race vase 189; racing 91, 
197, 233-34, 239-40 

Chigi Vase roo, 111, III, 115 

chronology: absolute 12-13, 189; Archaic/Classical 
distinction 202, 221; conservatism and 242; 
of Dedalic Style 115; of Doric architecture 132; 
eclecticism and 380-81; Helladic Bronze Age 48, 
62; of Iron Age pottery 80, 84, 102; of Olympia 
site 182-83, 231; of Olympia votives 185; 
relative 12, 22-23; of terracottas vs. pottery 173; 
of terracottas vs. stone sculpture 172-73; and 
Themistoklean Wall 275; of Thera eruption 41; 
of Vergina tombs 359 

chryselephantine art 191, 191, 246-47, 278 

Cicero: Against Verres 389 

cists 50, 84; see also shaft graves 

citadels: Mycenaean 51, 52, 62-63; see also Athens, 
Tiryns, Troy 

citizenship 215-16, 226, 250, 274 

city and countryside 151-52, 257-58; bipolar 
shrines 90, 103, 163, 169; Paestum 261, 269; 
settlement patterns 373, 373 

city planning 102-3, 226; Athens 210, 374; 
Cyrene case study 253-58; Dionysian Syracuse 
318-19; grid plans 229-30, 260, 278, 331, 3335 
Hellenistic 373-75; Paestum case study 260-61; 
stoas 277, 374; zoning 90, 106, 210, 375 

city states see poleis 

city walls 85, 85; Athens 12-13, 85, 210, 273, 275, 
277; Mycenae 62, 62-63, 68; Smyrna 85, 85; 
Syracuse 319, 319 

Classical period: architecture 3 16-18 (see also 
Painted Stoa; Parthenon; Propylaia; Temple of 
Athena Nike; Temple of Athena Polias); Athenian 
agora 277-78; Athenian Akropolis building 
projects 276-77, 278-97; Athenian democracy 
274-75; burial customs and memorial sculpture 
306-13; Coinage 320-21; conventional dating 
202; Paestum 267-69; pottery 304-6, 307; 
sculpture 189, 221, 302, 314-15, 321-22 
(see also Parthenon; Temple of Athena Nike); 
theater 300-303; Themistoklean Wall 12-13, 
210, 275; warfare 318-19; see also Early 
Classical; Late Classical 

clothing in art: Alexander Sarcophagus 364, 365; 
Archaic relief stelai 166; korai 121, 158, 162, 
163, 164, 207-8; kouroi 121, 167; Ludovisi 
Throne 238-39; Persian 213, 218, 222, 226, 
294; see also drapery; nudity 

cocks and hens 144, 144, 147, 148, 167, 167 

coinage 140-42, 141, 211, 320; of Akragas 320, 
320; of Athens 210-11, 211; of Caria 350; of 
Cyrene 256, 257; of Gela 239, 240; of Kos 180; 
of Kroton 142, 142; of Lysimakhos of Thrace 
365, 365; of Menander I 366, 367; satrapal 
320-21, 321; of Sicilian Naxos 231, 231; 
of Syracuse 141, 141, 239, 240, 320, 320 

color in sculpture 117, 235, 286, 308, 365; 
terracottas 172, 343, 384 

columns 131, 131, 134, 182; Corinthian 318, 


318; Doric 131, 131, 133, 133, 230-31, 3173 
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forest of 265; Ionic 131, 137-38, 138, 139, 1393 
of Parthenon 280; sculpted 139, 139, 164, 194 

contrapposto 163, 189, 206, 240, 243-44, 340, 
361; Praxitelean 337, 338 

corbeled vaults 56, 56 

Corfu: Temple of Artemis 128, 135, 135-36, 
136, 140 

Corinth: coinage 141; Doric architecture 133; 
overseas settlements 102-3; pottery 100, 
102, 102, I10, IIO-II, III, 145, 145-47, 
147, 148; sanctuaries 90; sémata slabs 116-17; 
terracotta sculpture 171-73, 188; see also 
Kypselos of Corinth 

Corinthian order 318, 318 

cosmopolitanism 64, 66, 83, 130, 227, 363-673 
see also ethnic diversity 

courtyards 29, 60, 331, 332 

craft production 51, 65, 76, 214; replica statues 
379; see also pottery 

cremation 77, 84, 85, 114, 162 

Crete 27-39, 57-58, 62, 63, 156, 253-54; post- 
Mycenaean 75-77; Protoarchaic sculpture 
I17-20, 121 

crocuses and saffron 41-43 

Croesus, king of Lydia 139, 143, 191, 218, 218 

Croesus inscription and kouros 159, 161-62 

cult statues 90, 116, 168, 168, 278 

Cumae, Italy 103, 269 

Cyclades 22; Early Cycladic period 24-27; Late 
Cycladic period 40-45; seventh century ror, 
112; sixth century 137-38; see also Delos; 
Naxos; Thera 

Cyprus 69, 75, 191; brush technology for ceramics 
81; Protoarchaic cauldron 106 

Cyrene (nymph) 251, 251, 252 

Cyrene, Libya 250-60, 253; layout 253-55; origin 
and history 250-53; portrait head 341, 341-42; 


sanctuaries 255-58; sculpture 258-60 


Daidalos 22, 35; see also Dedalic Style 

Danaans 70 

Darius I 328, 328 

Darius III 351, 366, 377, 377 

Darius Painter: red-figure volute krater 328, 328 

dating see chronology 

Dedalic Style 115, 115-16, 118, 173; korai 119, 
I19-21, 120; kouroi 117, 121, 121-22 

dedications 90, 105-6, 202, 314; Calf-Bearer 170, 
170; public vs. individual 161, 322; statue groups 
242, 314; by women 338; see also votives 

Deification of Homer 388, 388 

Delian League 222, 274, 278 

Delos 222, 362; Aphrodite-Pan statue group 382, 
383; first Temple of Apollo 138, 138; peristyle 
houses 332; statue of Artemis 120, 121; statue of 
Nike 170, 171; Worried Man 362, 362 

Delphi 90, 91, ro1, 160, 180, 181, 190, 190-99, 
334, 370; Agias of Pharsalos 339, 339; Athenian 
Treasury 197, 197-98, 198, 219, 219; Boiotian 
Treasury 140; charioteer statue 239-40, 240; 
oracle 190, 197, 222, 251; Pythian Games 
189, 191, 239-40; Sikyonian pavilion 192, 
192; Siphnian Treasury 13, 13; Spartan victory 
dedications 322; treasuries 184; tripod of 
Achilles 93; votive sphinx 138 

Demeter 173-74, 174, 259, 343, 356, 3573 
sanctuaries of (see under sanctuaries) 
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Demetrios of Phaleron 346 

democracy, Athenian 197-98, 210-11, 274-75; 
citizenship and status 215, 218, 274-75, 284-85; 
and city planning 210, 230; effect on grave 
markers 306; elite prestige within 302; Theseus 
celebrated 218; “tyrant slayers” celebrated 205 

démos: architecture and 140 

depopulation 74 

Derveni krater 329, 329-30 

Dexileos, memorial of 311, 311 

Didyma, sanctuary of 168-69, 370-72, 371; 
Temple of Apollo 139, 164, 371, 371-72 

Dionysios of Syracuse 318-19, 348 

Dionysos 66; abducted by pirates 150, 150; 
and Ariadne 305, 305, 329; as baby 380; 
Francois Vase 148, 149; iconography of 16; 
and mainads 151, 151; and Pentheus 213; 
Sicilian Naxos coinage 231, 231; and the 
symposium 146; and theater 300, 304, 3053 
see also satyrs 

Dipylon cemetery, Athens 81-82; Dipylon shields 
82, 82, 85 

Dorian federation 180-81 

Dorian Greeks 74, 157, 256 

Doric order 130-37, 131, 226, 228-29, 262-63 

Doryphoros (Spear Bearer) 243, 243-44 

double firing (ceramics) 79 

Douris: erotic cup 215; Pentheus cup 213, 213, 335 

drama see theater 

draped kouroi 167, 167-68 

drapery: in Alexander Sarcophagus 365; Archaic 
(Late) 207-8; Archaic 171, 188, 189; baroque 
384, 385, 386, 387; Classical (Early) 23 1-32, 
236, 238-39, 240-41; Classical (Late) 336, 340, 
344, 345-46; Classical 260, 286, 296, 310, 313, 
315; epiphanic 237, 238-39, 260, 315 

Dreros, Crete: Protoarchaic figurines 117-18 

drinking cups 83, 83, 144, 147, 147-48, 215, 
216; gold 56, 57, 185, 185, 222, 222; 
see also Arkesilas Cup; eye-cups; Nestor Cup; 
Thapsos cups 

drinking parties see symposia 


Eagle Painter 152 

Early Classical 224-47; architectural sculpture 
230-39; architecture 228-29; coinage 231; 
freestanding sculpture 239-46; town planning 
229-30; wall painting 226-29 

earthquakes 28, 40, 67, 68, 69 

echinus (architecture) 131, 131-32, 137 

economics: building projects 139, 140, 196-97, 336, 
370, 374; Coinage 142; state wealth distribution 
194; of theater 301-2 

Egesta, Sicily 318 

Egypt: conquered by Alexander 3 51; cultural 
contact with Minoans 34-35, 39, 645 
letter from “barbarian” 366; mosaics 378-79; 
Ptolemaic 251, 356, 368-69, 378-79, 388; 
and the Sea Peoples 69-70; statuary 121, 
121-22; stoneworking technology 116, 117, 126 

electrum coinage 140, 141, 142 

Eleusis Amphora 113, 113 

Eleutherna, Crete 77, 86, 119-20 

“Elgin Marbles” 284 

Elis 230, 234 

elites 39; of Athens 114, 274, 275, 302; burial 
practices 50, 52, 55-57, 61, 78, 85, 107, I14, 


296; of Cyrene 259; Eastern influence on 107-8, 
IIO, 222; elitists ror, 156; and horses 161 
(see also chariots); Panhellenic sanctuaries and 
games 171, 185, 189; and polis development 
100, 140; and religious privilege 129-30, 156, 
334, 3725 use of kouroi 160, 161, 162; see also 
Alkmaionids; luxury goods; prestige display; 
symposia; tyrants 

Empedokles 230 

entasis 263, 263, 281 

Eos 209, 209-10 

Ephesos: Temple of Artemis 107, 107, 129, 139, 139 

Epidauros 303, 334; Temple of Asklepios 336, 
336-37 

epitaphs: of Aeschylus 220; for Athenians at Potidaia 
307; Late Classical Athens 346; of Midas 120; 
of Phrasikleia 165; see also inscriptions: funerary 
and memorial 

Erbinna, tomb of (Nereid Monument) 346-48, 347, 
348, 351 

Erechtheum see Temple of Athena Polias 

Eretria, Euboia 78, 102, 218, 332; state treasuries 
130; Temple of Apollo Daphnephoros 88, 88, 
130, 218, 219; West Gate cemetery 87, 87 

Ergotimos: François Vase 148, 149 

Eros 382, 382-83 

eroticism 215-16, 239, 240-41, 296, 315, 338, 344, 
363, 382, 383 

Ethiopians 209 

ethnic diversity 104-5, 117-18, 241, 250, 268-69, 
341-42, 348; see also cosmopolitanism 

ethos (character) 207, 208, 302, 306, 341, 345, 361, 
362; see also psychological portrayal 

Etruscans 104, 122, 150, I7I, 227, 268-69, 345 

Euboia: Iron Age pottery 83, 83; travel and 
migration 101-2 

Euesperides, Libya 253, 253-54 

Euphorbos plate 114, 114-15 

Euphronios 213, 214; krater with Herakles and 
Amazons 212, 213 

Euripides 136, 197; Alcestis 313; Bacchae 334 

Eutykhides: Tykhe of Antioch 367-68, 368 

Exekias 150-51; amphora 151; eye-cup 146, 150, 
150-51 

eye-cups 146, 146, 150, 150, 212 


faience 36 

fake antiquities 26 

festivals 189, 239, 256, 302; see also games; 
Panathenaia 

floral motifs 110, 150, 151, 152, 152, 153, 165, 
310, 318, 328, 330 

Foce del Sele, Italy: Temple of Hera 264, 264-65 

folded-arm figurines 25, 25-26 

Fortune (Tykhe) 367-68, 368 

Frangois Vase 148-50, 149 

frescoes 228; Akrotiri 41, 41-45, 42, 43, 44; 
Lucanian tomb, Paestum 269; Macedonian 356, 
357; 358, 375-775 376, 379; Minoan 34, 34-36 
355 38, 38-39, 39, 64, 64; Mycenaean 63, 63, 
66, 66; Tomb II, Karaburun 226, 226; Tomb of 
the Diver, Paestum 226-27, 227 

friezes 132, 228-29; Great Altar of Zeus, 
Pergamon 386-87, 387; Macedonian tomb 
fresco 376, 376; Mausoleum of Halikarnassos 
350, 350; of Nereid Monument 346, 347, 
347-48, 348; Parthenon 283, 283-86, 284-85; 


of Siphnian Treasury 13, 194, 194-96, 1953 
Temple of Apollo, Bassai 316, 317, 317-18; 
Temple of Athena, Metapontion 106; Temple 
of Athena Nike 294-96, 295; Temple of Athena 


Polias 292; see also metopes 


games 91, 180-81, 181-82, 189, 239-40; victor 
statues 160, 161, 161, 187, 321 

Ganymede 187, 187-88 

Ganymede Painter: krater with grave monument 327 

Gela, Sicily 129-30, 240, 318; terracotta altars 
209, 209-10; terracotta protomes 173-74, 174; 
treasury at Olympia 184, 185 

Gelon of Syracuse 220, 228, 240 

gender in art 121, 218; clothing 82, 92, 118, 157; 
draped kouroi 167-68; and eroticized violence 
296, 315-16; Lakonian 175, 175; Lucanian tomb 
painting 269; mainads vs. satyrs 151; satyr-play 
krater 305; skin tone 34, 38-39, 113, 147 

Geometric: architecture 88-89; burials 84-88; colony 
settlements ro1—2; literacy 94-96; Olympia 182; 
polis emergence 74, 79; pottery 79-84, 96-97 
102, 102, 148 (see also Protoattic pottery); 
religious sites 88-91; sculpture 91-93, 157 

Geraki, Lakonia: grave relief 208, 208 

Getty Bronze 380, 381 

gift exchange 32-33, 39, 54, 92, 126, 143; and 
coming of coinage 142-44; sacrifice as 91, 188 

glaze (ceramics) I10, 211 

Gnathia technique 328, 328 

Gnosis: stag-hunt mosaic 330, 330 

gods, representation of: and Alexander 351, 352, 
365; archaizing 241-42; chryselephantine effect 
246-47; epic ideology 196; epiphanic sculpture 
237, 238-39, 260, 315; eternal aspect 288; 
informality 383; invisibility convention 235-36; 
realism 340-41; size 284; use of bronze 203; 
see also sémata; and names of individual deities 

gold: chryselephantine art 191, 191; Dedalic Style 
jewelry 115, 115-16; Macedonian grave goods 
358, 359, 359; Mycenaean civilization 51, 52, 
54, 56, 57; Protoarchaic sanctuaries 107, 107; 
Syrian-Cretan craft 76; votive cup from Olympia 
185, 185 

Gorgons 105, 109, 109, 113, 113, 1353 see also 
Medousa 

Gortyn, Crete: relief sculpture 118, 118 

grave goods: democratic Athens 306-7; Derveni 
krater 329, 329-30; Dipylon ceramics 81, 81-82, 
82; Helladic 50, 50, 52-53, 53, 56, 64, 69; 
Iron Age Argos 86, 86; Iron Age Athens 
84-85; Iron Age Eretria 87; Lefkandi burial 78; 
Protoarchaic settlements 104; terracotta figures 
173, 384, 384; Vergina tombs 358, 359, 359 
see also hero shrines 

grave markers 166-67, 208, 208, 306, 306; 
Classical Athens 309-13; vases 84, 85, 1145 
see also pillar goddesses; tombs: statue markers 

Gray Minyan ware 50-51, 51 

Great Altar of Zeus, Pergamon 375, 385-87, 387 

Greek identity 220-21, 222, 268-69, 270, 350-51, 
363, 365-67, 373, 388; see also ethnic diversity 

Greek language 24, 48, 74-75; dialects 74; see also 
Linear B 

griffins 37, 38, 42, 43, 66, 106, 107 

Grotta-Pelos culture 24, 25 


ground lines 35, 43, 58, 304; absence of 38 


group sculptures 167, 169, 169, 169-70, 242; see 
also Ganymede; Prokne and Itys; Rampin Rider; 
Tyrant Slayers 


Hades (god) 239, 313, 356, 357; see also 
Underworld 

hairstyles: of Alexander 352; Archaic 161, 172-73, 
221; Archaic into Classical 206; archaizing 241; 
Classical (Early) 236-37, 240; Dedalic style 
115; kouroi 121, 167; and male maturity 111; 
and medium of sculpture 15, 245; and status of 
women 307; Temple of Zeus, Olympia 232; 
in terracotta production 343 

Halikarnassos 180, 181; Mausoleum 348, 348-50, 
349, 350 

Harmodios 204-5, 205, 310 

Hattusa, Anatolia 62, 63, 66 

Hegeso, stele of 312, 312-13, 322 

Hektor 67, 114, 114 

Helladic Bronze Age 22, 48-57, 182 

Hellenistic period 356-89; architecture 370-75; 
cosmopolitanism 363-67; Morgantina Treasure 
360, 360; painting 375-78; philosophy 369-70; 
religion 366, 367-69; sculpture 360-63, 364-66, 
367-68, 369, 370, 379-87; Vergina tombs 358 

Hellenization 350-51, 365; see also Mausolos of 
Halikarnassos; Nereid Monument 

helmets 69, 86, 100, 185-86, 269 

Hephaistos 30, 76, 148, 149, 173, 285; Temple of, 
Athens 278, 374 

Hera 237, 237, 284; temples and sanctuaries (see 
under sanctuaries; Temple of Hera) 

Herakles 145, 145, 197, 198, 212, 213, 232, 
232-33, 266, 350, 350 

Hermes 162, 294, 294; “of Praxiteles” 380, 380-81; 
see also Marathon Boy 

herms 162, 162 

hero shrines 87-88, 254; Paestum 266, 266-67, 
269; Ptoion oracle 160-61 

Herodotos 220-21; Histories 94, 129-30, 143, 180, 
193, 209, 250, 294 

heroic combat 100, 162, 196 

Hesiod 100, 109, 173; Theogony 105; Works and 
Days 74; see also Pseudo-Hesiod 

Hieron of Syracuse 230, 239, 240 

Himera, Sicily 228, 318; Battle of 220, 228, 240 

Hippias 160, 197, 205, 210, 219 

Hippodamos of Miletos 230 

Hipponax 313 

Hittites 23, 49, 62, 63, 66-67, 68, 187 

Homer: and Akrotiri frescoes 43; Deification of 388, 
388; historicity 68, 69; Iliad 30, 67, 76, 77, 93, 
100, 162; Odyssey 67, 76, 79, 90, 104, 304, 305; 
poetic performance 77, 87; and writing 96 

Homeric Hymns: to Aphrodite 237; to Apollo 160, 
193, 205 

honey 266 

hoplites roo, 100-101, III, 162, 174, 175, 186, 
196, 319; armor as votives 107, 185-86, 186 

horns of consecration 30, 31, 41, 44, 70 

horse-men; see Centaurs and horse-men; satyrs 

horse sacrifice 78 

horses III, 161, 194, 283, 284; Athenian 


iconography 310-11, 311, 312 


horseshoe-shaped (apsidal) buildings 48-49, 50, 78, 
88-89, 128, 182 
House 7, Olympia 182 


House of the Tiles, Lerna 48, 48, 49 

houses 102, 103, 253, 253-54, 330-32, 331, 332, 
333 

human sacrifice 35, 77, 217-18 

Hunt Painter: Cerberus cup 144 

Hunt Shield (Syrian-Cretan) 76 

hydriai (water jars) 152, 152-53, 219, 266, 
266, 312 


iconography 14, 16, 109, 112; additions to korai 
120; doves 306, 310; femininity 164, 165, 207, 
312-13; lion-bull motif 136; Lucanian Paestum 
269; and settler identity 265; and sexual relations 
216; see also coinage 

Iktinos: Parthenon 279, 280-81; Temple of Apollo, 
Bassai 317-18 

incision (ceramics) I10, 112, 113, 152 

Incoronata, Italy 104-5; Greco-Italic lustral basin 
105, L05, 109 

incubation 334, 335 

India 366 

individualism 322-23, 334, 341, 351, 36I 

inscriptions: builder’s (Temple of Apollo, Syracuse) 
133-34; building report 291; on coins 320, 321; 
dedicatory 121, 163, 168, 185, 185, 240, 315, 
333-34, 338; founding oath of Cyrene 250, 251; 
funerary and memorial 94, 161, 162, 167, 220 
(see also epitaphs); Greco-Indian poem 366; 
legal 130; on pottery 95-96, 114-15, 123, 
146-47, 148, 214, 215; of temple donors 140; 
treaties 184 

integration of regional styles 226 

Ionia: Archaic temples 138-39; Persian conquest 
152, 216; pottery 83, 83, 112, 112, 152; 
sculpture 157-58, 164, 168-69; see also Didyma; 
Ephesos; Miletos; Priene; Samos; Smyrna 

Ionian revolt 173, 207, 218-19 

Ionian speakers 74 

Ionic order 130-31, 131, 137-39 

Iron Age: Delphi 190-91; Olympia 181-82, 185; 
see also Geometric; Submycenaean period 

ironworking 75 

Is of Helike 266-67 

Ischia 102, 103, 104 

Ishtar see Astarte 

Issos, Battle of 351, 364, 366-67, 367 

Isthmia 90, 104, 132, 132, 189 

Italy (mainland): Greek settlements 104-6, 269; 
Late Classical period 326-29; see also 
Caere; Cumae; Kroton; Lokri-on-the-West; 
Metapontion; Paestum; Rhegion; Taras; 
Thourioi; Ugento 

ivory: chryselephantine 191, 191, 246-47, 278; 
pre-Classical carving 66, 67, 108, 118, 191, 191; 
symbol of luxury to Amos 110 

Izmir see Smyrna 


jewelry: Dedalic Style 115, 115-16; evidence of 
settler intermarriage 104; as grave goods 32, 57, 
78; seals and signet rings 33-34; Syrian-Cretan 
76, 76; votive 107 

Judaism 367 


Kabri, Israel 39 

Kaineus 109, 109 
Kalapodi, Phokis 129 
Kallikrates 279, 281, 294 
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kalos inscriptions 148 

Kalydon, Aitolia: Kalydonian Boar hunt 148, 149, 
192; Temple of Artemis 171-72, 172 

Kalymnos, Lady of 363 

Kamares ware 32, 32 

Kandahar see Alexandria in Arachosia 

Karaburun, Lycia 226, 226 

Karneia 256 

Kastri Group 25 

Kerameikos, Athens 210, 306-7, 311; boxer stele 
166, 167; grave relief of Prokleides and family 
345; memorial of Dexileos 311, 317; stele of 
Hegeso 312, 312-13, 322; stele of Panaitios 
312, 312 

Keros Hoard 27, 27 

Keros-Syros culture 24-26 

keystone arches 372 

Khares, statue of (Didyma) 168, 168-69 

khiton 158, 165, 167, 207 

Kimon 184 

Kirrha r91 

Kition, Cyprus ror 

Klazomenai, Ionia 216-17; sarcophagi 216, 
216-17, 222 

Kleitias: Francois Vase 148, 149 

Kleobis and Biton 193, 193 

Kleophrades Painter: Panathenaic amphora 189; 
red-figure vase 16; water jar 219 

Knidian treasury, Delphi 194 

Knidos: Triopeion 180-81 

Knossos, Crete 28-30, 29, 30, 31, 32, 57-58, 62, 
74; excavation and restoration 35; frescoes 34, 
34-35 35s 37s 38, 38-39, 63, 64, 64; post- 
Mycenaean immigration 76; status 32, 36; 
Throne Room 37, 37-38 

Kober, Alice 58 

Kolonna, Aegina 49, 49-50; shaft grave 50, 50 

Kommos, Crete 75, 75-76 

korai 119, 119-21, 120; Aphrodite Group 173, 
173; Attic 162-66, 164, 165; at Cyrene 258-59, 
259; distribution 258; Late Archaic 207, 207-8; 
perirrhanterion supports 187, 187; Samian type 
157-58, 158; terracotta 171; see also caryatids 

Kore (daughter of Demeter) see Persephone 

Kos 334; coinage 180; sanctuary of Asklepios 370, 
371; statue of a woman 362 

Koukounaries, Paros 74 

kouroi 117, 121, 121-22, 156, 157, 158-62, 
159, 166-67, 193, 193, 205-7, 206; at Cyrene 
259; distribution 258; draped 167, 167-68; 
terracotta 171 

kraters 82, 85; Apulian 327, 328, 328; Archaic 143, 
143, 145, 145, 149; Aristonothos Krater 122, 
122-23; Geometric 82, 82, 83, 83; Lucanian 
327, 327; red-figure 212, 213, 270, 270, 305, 
305-6 

Kritian Boy 206, 206-7 

Kritios: Tyrant Slayers 205, 205 

Kroton, Italy 265; coinage 142, 142 

Kylon of Athens 184 

Kynoskephalai, Battle of 356, 361 

Kypselos of Corinth 107, 133, 185 


Kyzikos: coinage 142, 210 
Labyrinth 30, 35; fresco motif 39, 39 


Lady of Auxerre 119, 119-20 


Lady of Kalymnos 363 
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Laganello Head 168, 168 

Lakonia: metalwork 143-44, 174, 174-75, 
1753; pottery 144, 144, 185, 251, 252, 2525 
see also Sparta 

lamps: Dedalic Style 115 

Late Classical 324-53; domestic architecture 
330-31; freestanding sculpture 337-43, 346, 
349-50; metalware 329-30; monumental 
architecture 346-50; mosaic 330; portrait 
sculpture 351-525 pottery 326-29; reliefs 
345-46, 347-48, 350; religion 334-37; rise 
of Macedon 350-52; small bronzes 344-45; 
terracottas 343-44 

leaded bronze 203 

leaders see rulers and leaders 

Lefkandi, Euboia 77-79; centaur figurine 96, 
96, 106 

lekythoi 307, 307, 312 

Lerna, Argolid 48, 48-49, 49, 89 

Levant, the 55, 65, 70, 75, 76, 79, 92, IOI, 103, 
104, TIG 118, 171, 187 

Libon of Elis 230 

library, Pergamon 375, 379-80; Athena Parthenos 
379, 379-80 

limestone: vs. marble 120, 197, 231; see also 
akrolithic sculpture 

Linear A 24, 28 

Linear B 48, 58, 58, 59, 70, 74 

lion-bull motif 136, 136, 140, 141, 188 

Lion Gate, Mycenae 62, 62-63 

lion-hunt scenes 54, 54-55, III, 348, 358, 364 

Little Master cups 147, 147-48 

Lokri-on-the-West, Italy 239; Ludovisi Throne 
237-39, 238, 240; pottery 143; votive terracottas 
239,239 

Long Walls, Athens 277 

looting 24, 26-27, 142, 159, 163, 218, 226, 308, 
360; see also “Elgin Marbles” 

Losinj Athlete 381, 381-82 

lost-wax process 92; indirect 176, 176 

Lucanian ware 327, 327 

Lucanians 260, 269 

Ludovisi Throne 237-39, 238, 240 

lustral basins 31, 37, 41, 105 

luxury goods: Bronze Age 32-33, 53-54, 
62; community vs. family display 107-8; 
interpretation of Eastern imports 108-9; 
Morgantina Treasure 360; Mycenaean decline 
70; status of pottery 144; and symposium 
tradition 110, 142-43; see also prestige display 

Lycia 346-47; Karaburun tomb 226, 226 

Lydia: coinage 140, 141, 321, 321; Persian conquest 
1523 see also Croesus; Sardis 

Lygdamis, tyrant of Naxos 160 

Lykaon Painter: red-figure pelike 304, 304 

Lysander 322-23 

Lysimakhos of Thrace 365 

Lysippides Painter: bilingual amphora 211 

Lysippos 339, 351, 381; Agias of Pharsalos 


339, 339 


Maccabean Revolt 367 

Macedon 326, 329-30, 331, 356; gymnasium 
regulations 374; Vergina palace 372, 372-73; 
Vergina tombs 356-59 

Macedonian tombs 358, 375-77 


mainads 151, 151, 329, 330 


Mantiklos Apollo 94, 94, 96 

Marathon, Battle of 197, 219-20, 328 

Marathon Boy 337, 337, 342-43 

marble 116, 120, 205; in akrolithic sculpture 236; 
vs. bronze 174, 202-3; Parian 197, 198; vs. 
terracotta 263 

Marine Style pottery 32, 33, 65, 65 

marker vases 84, 85, 114 

Masistios 294, 295(?) 

masks 52, 53, 135, 135, 146, 174, 209, 270, 300, 
305, 328, 337 

masonry 61, 282; Egyptian influence 116, 117, 126 

Master Impression (Chania) 36 

“Master/Mistress of Animals” motif 115, rr5, 142, 
187, 187 

Mausolos of Halikarnassos 348, 349(?); tomb of 
(Mausoleum) 348, 348-50, 349, 350 

medium 14-16 

Medousa 105, 109, 109, 134, 134, 135, 135, 
136, 137, 376, 376-773 see also Scylla 

Megara 220, 268 

Megara Hyblaia, Sicily 103; cemetery statue 157 

megaron 60, 60, 61 

Megaron A, Thermon 89, 134 

Megaron B, Thermon 134 

Melos: kouroi 158, 159; see also Phylakopi 

Menander I 366, 368; coinage 366, 367 

Menelaos 114, 114 

Merenda, Attica: funerary kore 164-65, 165 

Messenia 55-56, 100; see also Pylos 

metalware: Archaic 142, 142-44, 143; Late Classical 
326, 329-30; Morgantina Treasure 360, 360; 
Mycenae finds 52, 53, 54, 54-55, 69; Olympia 
votives 185, 185-86, 186; see also bronzeware; 
coinage; gold; ironworking; silver 

Metapontion, Italy 104-6, 263, 326-27; assembly 
space 106, 267; Lucanian ware 327, 327; semata 
116, 117; tripod 143, 143 

metopes 131, 132; painted 134, 134-35; sculpted 
1375 1375 192, 192, 231, 232, 232-33, 236-37, 
237, 264, 264, 281-83, 283 

Metropolis, Thessaly: Temple of Apollo 174 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 142, 360 

Midas, epitaph of 120 

migration: and architecture 89; of artisans 114-15, 
120, 144, 147, 152-53, 158, 270, 326; and 
burial practices 84; and dialect 74; overseas 
settlement 1o1-6, 250-52; Persian conquests 
152, 158; and sculptural styles 259 

Milas see Mylasa 

Miletos 112, 157, 164, 168-69, 218, 230, 250; 
Aphrodite Group 173; see also Didyma 

mimesis 300, 303, 304 

Minoan civilization 22, 24, 27-39, 573 influence 
on Mycenaeans 53-54, 61, 63, 65; reuse of 
Ayia Irini shrine 89; Third Palace Period 57-58; 
see also Thera 

mistress-and-maid motif 307, 307, 312, 312 

Mnasitheos, grave stele of 167, 167 

Mnesikles: Propylaia 288, 288-89 

modeling lines 231, 239, 344 

Monte Iato, Sicily: peristyle houses 332, 332 

Morgantina Treasure 360, 360 

mosaics 330, 330, 332, 376-77, 377-79» 378 

mother goddess 157, 182 

motion lines 171, 231, 344 


Motya 318; Motya Youth 240-41, 241 


mudbrick 23, 27, 50, 78, 88, 126, 128, 182 

Muses 388, 388 

“museum effect” 379-82 

music 214, 240, 256; lyres/lyre players 112, 186; 
pipes/pipers 111, 145 

Mycenae 51; city walls 62, 62-63, 68; shaft graves 
52-55; status of 66-67; tholos tombs 56-57 

Mycenaean civilization 48, 51-55; in Akrotiri 
frescoes 44, 45; case for conquest of Crete 57; 
citadels 62-63; decline and collapse 68-70, 
74-75; palace society 61-62, 65-66; see also 
Submycenaean period 

Mylasa (Milas), Caria 348 

Mpyrina terracottas 384, 384 

Myson: amphora with Croesus and Theseus 
218, 218 

mystery cults 367, 368 

mythology: Age of Heroes 74, 126; foundation 
myths 251-53; iconographic representation 
vs. interpretation 92-93, 93, 108-9; and 
misogyny 173; and political commentary 
218; Theban 270; and the West 105; 


see also Herakles; Perseus; Theseus 


narrative art 43, 92, 96, 105, 109, IIO, 170-71, 
270, 294-96, 328; Corfu pediment 135, 135-36; 
Parthenon frieze 286; Temple of Zeus at Olympia 
232-36; Tydeus amphora 146-47, 147 

Naukratis, Egypt 116 

naval power: Athenian 211, 222, 274, 326; 

Spartan 321 

Naxos (Cycladic island) 86, 138, 160, 231; 
korai 158; votive sphinx 137-38, 138 

Naxos, Sicily 230, 230, 231; coinage 231, 231 

Near East influence: after Persian Wars 222; 
and Alkmaionidai 161; and the Aphrodite of 
Knidos 338-39; Archaic terracottas 173, 1745 
Bronze Age 25, 30, 33, 38, 39, 53-55; and 
Geometric art 92; Protoarchaic 106-7, 108, 110, 
III, 115, 116-17, 118-19; royal iconography 
136; see also Can sarcophagus; Egypt; 
Halikarnassos, Mausoleum; Nereid Monument; 
symposia 

Nearkhos: aryballos 147, 147 

necropoleis 85 

Nemean Games 161, 189 

Nereid Monument 346-48, 347, 348 

Nesiotes: Tyrant Slayers 205, 205 

Nestor Cup 95-96, 96 

Nichoria, Peloponnesos 88 

Nikai 170, 170-71, 278, 279, 296, 296, 320; 

Nike of Paionios, Olympia 314, 314-15, 316, 
384; Samothrace statue 384-85, 385 

Nike Temple see Temple of Athena Nike 

Nikosthenes 150; floral amphora with Amazon 150 

Nisaia 220 


nudity 82, 92, 160, 175, 238, 338 


oak-leaf crown, Vergina 359, 359 

Odysseus 67, 69, 113, I13, 122, 122, 304, 304, 
327, 327 

Oedipus 109 

Oikos of the Naxians, Delos 138, 138 

oil flasks (aryballoi) rro, 110-11, 145, 145-46, 
147, 1473; in stele relief 166, 166 

oil flasks (lekythoi) 307, 307 


Oinomaos 234, 240 


Old Temple of Athena, Athens 197, 210, 276, 
289, 291 

oligarchy roo 

Olympeion see Temple of Olympian Zeus (Akragas) 

Olympia 90-91, 107, 180, 181, 181-89, 183, 
190, 199; Hermes of Praxiteles 380, 380-81; 
Philippeion 183, 199, 350-51; statue of Nike 
314, 314-15; Temple of Zeus 230-36 

Olympic games 181-82, 189; victors 183-84, 
187, 381 

Olynthos 329, 331, 331 

oracles 91, 160-61, 180; Delphic 190, 197, 
222, 251 

oral culture 93 

orders of architecture 130-33, 137-38, 139-40; 
Corinthian 318, 318; Pergamene 374 

Orientalizing too; see also Near East influence; 
Protoarchaic 

orkhéstra 300 

Orthagorids of Sikyon 192 

Ortygia see Syracuse 

outlining: Archaic sculpture 157, 158, 172; painting 
735 112, 375-76 


Paestum, Italy 116, 250, 260-70, 261, 329; 
Archaic period 173, 260-67; Classical period 
261, 267-69, 270; layout 260-61, 261; Roman 
rule 269; Tomb of the Diver 226-27, 227 

Painted Stoa, Athens 277, 277, 294, 374 

painting 226, 303-4; Lucanian tombs, Paestum 269, 
269; and mosaic 330; of temples 13 4-35, 231, 
264; see also color in sculpture; frescoes; pottery 

Paionios of Ephesos: Temple of Apollo, Didyma 371, 
371-72 

Paionios of Mende: Nike 314, 314-15, 316, 384 

Palace Style 57, 57-58 

palaces: Hellenistic 372-73; Minoan 28-32, 29, 

36, 37-38, 57; Mycenaean (Late Helladic) 59, 
59-61, 60 

Palaikastro, Crete 32 

Palladia 168, 168 

Pan 382, 383 

Panaitios, stele of 312, 312 

Panathenaia 189, 278, 283, 289; and Parthenon 
sculptures 283-85, 286-87 

Pandora 173 

Panhellenic art: kouroi 166 

Panhellenic identity 220-21 

Panhellenic sanctuaries 90-91, 180-81 

Paros: ceramics 112; Classical grave stelai 306, 306; 
mass burial ror 

Parthenon 278-88, 296-97; architecture 279-81; 
frieze 283, 283-86, 284-85; metopes 281-83, 
283; pediments 286-87, 286-88; as treasure- 
house 278 

pastas houses 331, 331 

patriarchy 121; see also women 

Patroklos, funeral of 77, 93, 148, 149 

Pausanias (travel writer): Description of Greece 160, 
181, 182, 193, 268, 380 

Pausanias of Sparta 222, 322 

pediments 131, 132, 135, 226, 235; Alkmaionid 
Temple of Apollo 196-97, 197; Athenian lion- 
bull fragment 136, 136; Temple C, Selinous 137; 
Temple of Aphaia, Aegina 220, 221, 221-22; 
Temple of Apollo Daphnephoros (Eretria) 218, 
219; Temple of Artemis, Corfu 135, 135-36; 


Temple of Athena Nike 294; Temple of Olympian 
Zeus (Akragas) 229; Temple of Zeus at Olympia 
233, 233-36, 234, 235, 236 

Pegasos 136, 137, 141 

Peisistratos 160, 184 

Peithinos: gymnasium youths cup 216 

Peleus 148, 149 

Pella, Macedon 332; mosaics 330, 330 

Peloponnesian War 274, 288, 294, 300, 307, 316; 
Athenian propaganda art 314-15; and building 
of Erectheum 289; and pottery production 326; 
Sicilian Expedition 318 

Peloponnesos 121, 133, 182, 300; see also Argos; 
Elis; Lakonia; Messenia; Mycenae; Sparta 

Pelops 181, 182, 234 

Pentheus 213, 213 

peplos 158, 164, 207, 232, 237 

Peplos Kore 163, 163 

Perachora 90 

Pergamene order 374 

Pergamon 356, 375, 375, 379-80, 385; Great Altar 
375, 385-87, 387; Myrina terracottas 384, 384 

Periander of Corinth 133, 185 

Perikles 274, 275, 278, 283, 289, 294 

perirrhanteria 105, 105, 187, 187 

peristyle houses 332, 332 

peristyles 128, 128-29, 280, 281 

Persephone (Kore) 173, 239, 258, 320, 356, 357 

Perseus: and Medousa 105, 105, 109, 109, 113, 113, 
134, 134, 135, 136, 137, 137; and sea monster 
152, 152 

Persian Wars 190, 219-20, 277; sack of Athens 162, 
205, 220, 275 

Persians 222-23; and Cyrene 250-51; defeat by 
Alexander 351; depiction in art 213, 277, 294, 
328, 365, 366, 377; East Greek conquests 152; 
rule in Ionia 216-17, 371; winged lion cup 222 

Phaistos, Crete 29 

phalanx see hoplites 

Phanes, coins of 140-41, 141 

Pheidias: Parthenon sculptures 279, 281-82, 283, 
286; statue of Zeus at Olympia 246 

Philip II of Macedon 334, 342, 350-51, 359, 3763 
Philippeion, Olympia 183, 199, 350-51 

Philip III (Arrhidaios) of Macedon 359 

Philistines 70 

philosophy/philosophers 169, 369-70; Hellenistic 
statuette 370, 370; Porticello head 322 

Phineus Painter: eye-cup 146 

Phoenicia 103, 142, 383; and Geometric Greece 
75-76, 77, 94; see also Alexander Sarcophagus; 
Carthage 

Phoinikia, Attica 161-62 

Phokaia: seal motif 141, 141, 152 

Phokis 334 

Phokylides of Miletos 110 

Phrasikleia, funerary kore of 164-65, 165 

Phylakopi, Melos 24, 61 

pier-and-door partitions 30, 31 

pillar crypts 31, 31 

pillar goddesses, Cyrene 259, 259-60 

Pindar 239; Nemean Odes 189; Olympian Odes 
188; Pythian Odes 240, 251-52 

Pioneer Group 213, 214-15 

Piraeus 210, 211, 230, 277; bronze Apollo 203, 
203; bronze Athena 340, 340-41 


Pisa, Peloponnesos 230, 234 
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Pithekoussai, Ischia 102 

Pittakos 159 

Plataia: Battle of 220, 240; Oath of 230 

Plato 148, 275, 381-82; Republic 215, 335 

Pliny the Elder: Natural History 339 

Plutarch: Life of Alexander 351; Life of Aratos 379; 
Life of Perikles 274, 297 

poikilia 158, 161 

poleis 74, 79, 100; Archaic centralization 126, 
129-30, 140, 142; boundary marking 90, 130, 
162; competition between 316; emergence of 86, 
87-88, 90; fourth-century decline 326, 342; 
and Hellenistic religion 370; and Olympic 
victory 184; ritual and community 87-88, 91, 
129; see also city planning; and names 
of individual city states 

Polygnotos of Thasos 303-4 

Polykleitos 243, 306; Spear Bearer 243, 243-44 

Polykrates of Samos 144, 160 

Polyxena sarcophagus 217, 217-18 

Polyzalos of Gela 239-40 

Pomegranate Kore 164, 164 

pomegranates 164, 173 

Pompeii: Alexander Mosaic 376-77, 377 

Porticello bronze head 322, 322 

portraiture 214-15, 320-23, 341-42; of Alexander 
351-52; Hellenistic 360-63, 370 

Poseidippos of Pella 351 

Poseidon 66, 151, 151-52; Isthmian temple of 132, 
132; Parthenon pediments 286-87, 287 

Poseidonia see Paestum 

post-and-lintel construction 27 

Potidaia, Battle of 307 

pottery: bilingual 211, 211; representation of 
architecture 140, 328; and symposion tradition 
77, 145, 146, 148, 150-51, 212, 213, 214, 2153 
techniques and technology 32, 48, 50-51, 79, 
I10, 211; and wall painting 226-28; see also 
pottery styles; red-figure ware; terracotta 

pottery styles: Attic black-figure 146, 146, 147, 
147-52, 149, 150, 151; Caeretan 122, 
122-23, 152, 152, 152-53; Chalcidian 146, 
146; Corinthian 145, 145-47, 147, 148, 1915 
Cycladic 25, 25; Geometric 81, 81-84, 82, 83, 
95-96, 96; Lakonian 144, 144, 185, 251, 252, 
252; Late Classical 326-29; Marine Style 32, 33, 
65, 65; Middle Helladic 50-51, 51; Minoan 32, 
32-33, 33, 575 57-58, 70, 70; Mycenaean (Late 
Helladic) 55, 55, 65, 65, 66, 66, 70; Paestan 270, 
270; Protoattic 112-14, 113; Protocorinthian 
100, 110, 110-11, 111; Protogeometric 
80, 80-81; red-figure (see red-figure ware); 
Submycenaean 70, 80, 80; white-ground 307, 
307; Wild Goat Style 112, 112, 114, 114 

Praxiteles 337-39, 342-43; Aphrodite of Knidos 
337-39, 338; see also Hermes of Praxiteles 

prestige display 32-34, 53, 54, 62, 139, I61, 302; 
see also luxury goods; tripods 

Priam 336, 336 

Priene, Ionia 331-34; see also Arkhelaos 

priests 88, 120, 129, 130, 370; Cyrene rulers 
250-51, 2553 see also oracles 

Prinias, Crete: temple 118-19, T19 

Prokne and Itys 302, 302 

Pronomos Painter: volute krater 305, 305-6 

proportion (anatomical): manipulation of 240, 242; 


systems of 117, 121, 156-57, 243, 339 
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proportion (architectural) 280-81, 333 

Propylaia, Athens 288, 288-89 

prostas houses 331-32, 332, 333 

prostyle 128, 129, 280 

Protoarchaic (“Orientalizing” period) 98-123; 
Dedalic style 115-16; emergent iconography 109; 
Greek overseas settlement 101-6; hoplite warfare 
100-101, 186; Near East influences 106-7, 
108-9, 116-17; Olympia 185-86, 187; pottery 
ILO-15, 122-23; sculpture 116-22; votives and 
wealth display 107-8, 185-86, 187 

Protoattic pottery 112-14, 113 

Protocorinthian pottery 100, 110, 110-11, III 

Protogeometric pottery 80-81, 83; amphora 80 

protomes 173-74 

Psamtik (pharaoh) 116 

Pseudo-Hesiod: The Shield of Herakles 135 

psychagogia 384 

psychological portrayal 219, 236, 237, 246, 
336-37; see also ethos 

Ptoion sanctuary, Boiotia 160-61, 196 

Ptolemies 251, 356, 368-69; Berenike II 378, 
378-79; Ptolemy IV and Arsione III 388, 388 

pygmies fighting cranes 147, 149 

Pylos, Messenia 59, 60, 60, 61, 65; frescoes 63, 63; 
seals 65, 65-66 

Pytheos: Mausoleum, Halikarnassos 348, 348-50, 
349, 350; Temple of Athena Polias, Priene 
332-33, 333 

Pythia (Delphic oracle) 190, 197, 222, 251 

Pythian Games 189, 191, 239-40 

Python: red-figure bell krater 270, 270 


racecourse, Olympia 182-83 

radiocarbon dating 13 

ram’s-head rhyton 222, 222 

Ram Jug 113, 113, 114 

Rampin Rider 161, 161, 163, 189 

realism 121, 159, 336, 339, 340, 361, 362, 385; 
psychological (see ethos; psychological portrayal) 

red-figure ware 211-16, 228; amphora with 
Croesus and Theseus 218, 218; amphora with 
Herakles and Apollo 13; Apulian 327, 327-28, 
328; artists’ styles in 16; gymnasium youths cup 
216; hydria with sack of Troy 219, 219; krater 
with Herakles and Amazons 212, 213; krater 
with satyr play 305, 305-6; Lucanian 327, 3273 
Paestan 270, 270; pelike with Odysseus and 
Elpenor 304, 304; Pentheus Cup 213, 213; 
ram’s-head rhyton 222, 222; sex-scene cup 215, 
215; Smikros self-portrait 214, 214 

Reggio di Calabria 146 

relative chronology 12, 22-23 

relief sculpture 136, 136, 166, 166-67, 167, 194, 
195, 195-96, 209, 209-10, 233, 388, 388; see 
also friezes; grave markers; stelai 

religion: Akrotiri 41-43; and the economy 
42-43, 126, 130, 278-79; Hellenistic 366, 
367-69; introduction of new gods 334-35, 
367-69; Minoan Crete 27, 30-31, 32, 34, 36-38; 
Mycenaean 65-66; and the polis 88, 105-6, 
334-35, 336; power and sovereignty 129-30, 
137, 278-79, 365; see also ritual; sacrifice 

restoration and reconstruction 35, 37, 39, 64, 374 

Rhegion, Italy 146 

Rhodes 367, 384 

rhyta 33; bull’s head 33, 54, 57; conical with 


octopus 65; Marine Style 33; ram’s head 
222, 222 

Riace Warriors 15, 244, 244-46, 245, 337 

riddles 212 

ritual: “crowning the city” 184, 381; feminine 41, 
175, 239, 258; funerary 84, 104, 114; meals 
60, 78, 86, 87, 88, 266; Minoan 33, 36, 373 
processions 169, 275, 283, 285, 286; and temple 
design 229, 262-63, 294, 372; see also bull- 
leaping; religion; sacrifice 

rod tripods 143, 143, 191 

Roman(s): approach to Greek art 387, 388, 389; 
Mediterranean expansion 356, 360; Paestum 
under 269; and Pergamon 375, 385; sculptures 
and copies 203, 204, 205, 337, 338, 338, 368, 
369; South Italian conquests 328-29; statue of 
a general(?) 361, 361 

Rome: boxer bronze 385, 386 

roofing: Bronze Age 27, 30, 31, 48; Parthenon 279; 
ridgepole caps 135, 135; thatch 88; tiles 48, 
126-28, 127, 132; Treasury of Gela, Olympia 
184, 185; unroofed buildings 139, 229, 371 

roosters 144, 144, 147, 167, 167, 187, 188 

rulers and leaders: of Cyrene 250-51; Hellenistic 
portrayal 360-61, 365, 378-79; Iron Age 
74-75, 88; Middle Helladic 50; Minoan 36, 40; 
Mycenaean 52, 59-60, 66-67; and Prinias temple 
118-19; seated representations 168-69; see 
also Alexander the Great; Arkesilas Cup; elites; 
priests; tyrants 


running drill 349, 386 


Sacred Wars 191, 334 

Sacred Way, Delphi 191, 194, 316 

sacrifice 88, 91, 170, 285; human 35, 77, 217-18 

saffron 41-43 

Salamis: Battle of 220, 240; Cat Stele 310, 310, 322 

same-sex relationships 167, 215-16, 384 

Samos 322; colossal kouros 159, 169, 169-70; korai 
157-58, 158; sanctuary and Temple of Hera 107, 
108, 138-39 

Samothrace Nike 384-85, 385 

sanctuaries 88-89, 180-81, 300; incubation 334, 
335; at polis boundaries 90, 103, 105-6; Ptoion 
160-61, 196; s. of Apollo (Cyrene) 255, 255-56, 
256; s. of Apollo (Thermon) 89; s. of Asklepios 
(Kos) 370, 371; s. of Demeter (Akragas) 
205-6; s. of Demeter (Athens) 338; s. of Demeter 
(Sounion) 338; s. of Demeter and Kore (Cyrene) 
258, 258; s. of Hera (Samos) 107, 108, 158, 159, 
169, 169-70; s. of Persephone (Lokri-on-the- 
West) 239; s. of Zeus Ammon (Cyrene) 256-57, 
257; see also Delphi; Didyma; Olympia; temples; 
votives 

Santorini see Thera 

Sappho roo 

Sarapis 369, 369 

sarcophagi 216, 216-17, 217, 308, 308, 309, 348, 
363-66, 364 

Sardis 218, 346 

satyr plays 302, 303, 305, 305 

satyrs 147, 147, 151, 213, 231, 231, 245, 245, 329, 
344-45, 345 

“sauceboat” vessels 24-25, 25, 49 

sculpture: Archaic bronzes 174, 174-76, 1753 
Archaic relief 135, 135-36, 136, 137, 138, 163, 
166, 166-67, 167; Archaic stone statuary 156, 


156-67, 157, 158, 159, 161, 162, 164, 165, 168, 
168-71, 169, 170; Archaic terracottas 171-74, 
172, 173, 174; Archaic to Classical 202-10; 
Classical (Early) 231-47; Classical (Late) 
336, 337-46; Classical 163, 189, 221, 302, 
314-15, 321-22 (see also Parthenon; Temple of 
Athena Nike); Cycladic 25, 25-27, 26(?); and 
ideology 159-60; Minoan figurines 36, 36-37; 
Mycenaean 52, 53, 66, 66, 67; portraits 321-23; 
Protoarchaic 116-22, 118, 119, 187, 187; sphinx 
figures 108; tomb statues 119-21, 161-62, 309, 
346; Ugarit ivory carving 67, 67; see also bronze 
statuary; friezes; sarcophagi; stelai; votives 

Scylla 186, 186 

Sea Peoples 69-70 

seals (animal) 141, 141, 152, 152 

seals (artifact) 33, 33-34, 36, 36, 49, 65, 65-66 

seated figures 157, 157, 168, 168-69, 241, 241-42, 
263, 263-64, 347-48; see also Sarapis; Tykhe 
of Antioch 

Selinous, Sicily 136-37, 229, 241, 318; coinage 
141; Temple C 137, 137; Temple E 236-37, 237; 
Temple F 229 

sémata 116-17, 122, 208; see also pillar goddesses 

Seuthes III 361, 361 

shaft graves 50, 50, 52-53 

shield bands 186, 186-87 

shields: of Achilles 30; Dipylon Style 82, 82, 85; 
figure-8 64, 64; of Herakles 135; hoplite 100, 
100, 185-87, 186; oxhide 44, 45, 54, 54; Syrian- 
Cretan votives 76, 76, 77, 191 

shrines 32, 79, 90-91; see also hero shrines; temples 

Sicilian Expedition (Athenian attack on Syracuse) 
318 

Sicilian Naxos see Naxos, Sicily 

Sicily 228-30, 239, 240; Euboian settlements 
102; Greek—Carthaginian wars 220, 241, 
318-20; tiled roofing 127; see also Monte Iato; 
Morgantina Treasure; Motya; Naxos; Selinous; 
Syracuse 

siege warfare 318-19 

signet rings 34, 34 

Sikyon see Aratos; Lysippos; Orthagorids 

silver: coinage 126, 141, 141, 142, 142, 180, 211, 
211, 231, 231, 257, 320, 320, 321, 321, 365; 
Delphi dedications 191; Helladic artifacts 54, 54; 
Macedonian grave goods 329, 359; “Master of 
Animals” pitcher 142; mines 40, 49, 194, 210; 
Morgantina Treasure 360, 360; as tribute 278; 
use in bronze sculptures 240, 244 

Siphnian Treasury, Delphi 13, 13, 194, 194-96, 195 

Siphnos 194, 196 

sirens 106, 106, 107, 186, 187 

Sisyphos 264 

skyphoi 83, 83; see also Thapsos cups 

slaves: in comedy 270, 270; as craftspeople 65, 
68, 151, 218; in gift exchange 65; in the polis 
IOI, 226, 274, 277, 374; prisoners of war as 65, 
68, 229; representations of 214, 310, 310, 312, 
312, 322 

slip (ceramics) 79, 110, 146, 150 

Smikros 214; red-figure jar with self-portrait 214, 
214 

Smiling Ones 162 

“smiting” figures 92, 93, 168, 168, 174, 174, 189, 
189, 204, 204; see also Artemision God 


Smyrna 85, 85, 379; Temple of Athena 130, 131 


snake goddess, Minoan 36, 36-37 

social status: of artisans 214, 215; horses and 
161; and idealized physiques 208; and korai 
dedications 163; and kouroi 159-60, 161, 162; 
and temple funding 140; theater and 301-2; 
see also elites; rulers and leaders 

social stratification: architectural clues 268, 331-32; 
and hoplite warfare ror; and mortuary practice 
85-86; and votive offerings 92 

Sokrates 335 

Sophilos: Berenike Mosaic 360, 378, 378-79 

space, representation of 43, 196, 212-13, 303-6, 
327 

Sparta 100, 144; and Cyrene 250, 256, 259; grave 
relief 208; Lysander 322; naval funding 321; 
offerings at Olympia 185, 316; Persian Wars 220; 
relations with Athens 274, 275, 277, 289, 300, 
307, 314, 318; women in 175; see also Lakonia 

Spata, Attica: boar’s-tusk helmet 69, 69 

Spear Bearer 243, 243-44 

sphinxes 108, 108-9, 111, 137-38, 138, 149, 166, 
166, 310 

sphyrelaton 118 

stag-hunt mosaic, Pella 330, 330 

stelai: Archaic 166, 166-67, 167; Classical 306, 306, 
309-13, 310, 311, 312, 312-13; Mycenae 52, 
53, 63; see also sémata 

stirrup jars 65, 65, 80 

stoas 277, 277, 332, 374; Stoa of Attalos, Athens 
374, 374-75 

stoneworking 33, 116, 117, 126, 281, 282; and 
Archaic style 156-57; running drill 349, 386 

Strabo: Geography 246 

stratigraphy 12-13 

style 13-14, 16; Archaic into Classical 188, 189, 
202-8, 221, 221, 236, 241-42; Archaic painting 
227; Archaic sculpture 156-59, 163, 170, 
172-73; baroque 384-87; Classical (Early) 229, 
231-32, 237, 239, 240; Classical (High) 314-15; 
Classical (Late) 336-37, 340, 343, 345; Classical 
246-47, 286; and Hellenistic eclecticism 380-81; 
integration 226; Ionian 217; Iron Age pottery 
79-86; Macedonian tomb painting 376-77; red- 
figure painting 212-14; see also Dedalic Style; 
Wild Goat Style 

Submycenaean period 74-75, 80, 84; stirrup jar 80 

surface survey 373 

Sybaris, Italy 260, 265, 266-67, 285 

symposia 77; and Eastern influence 110, 222; eye- 
cups 146; first pottery image 145; humor and 
playfulness 150-51, 212-14; and madness 213; 
and rise of Rome 329; and social status 214; 
see also Tomb of the Diver 

Syracuse, Sicily 103, 319; Battle of 318, 319; city 
planning 102-3, 318-19; coinage 141, 141, 
239, 240, 320, 320; foundation 102; Hellenistic 
period 356; indigenous peoples 104, 220; 
Temple of Apollo 128, 133, 133-34; Temple of 
Athena 228, 228; terracotta 343, 343; treasury 
at Olympia 188; tyranny 226, 228, 231, 240, 
318-19; see also Battle of Himera; Morgantina 
Treasure; Naxos, Sicily 

Syria: after Alexander 356; Al Mina 102; and 
“international style” 54; Minoan presence in 28, 
33, 39; Tykhe of Antioch 367-68, 368; see also 
Battle of Issos; Near East influence; Ugarit 


Syrian-Cretan artifacts 76, 76-77, 77 


Tanagra, Boiotia 173, 384 

Taras (Taranto), Italy 103, 104, 143, 329; Apulian 
ware 327, 327-28, 328; seated goddess statue 
241, 241-42 

technology: adoption of bronze 23; bronze casting 
92, 106, 176; ceramics 32, 48, 50-51, 79, IIO, 
211; chryselephantine 246; coin minting 140; 
ironworking 75; military 318, 319; roof tiles 
126-28; shield bands 186; stoneworking 33, 
I16, 117, 126, 139, 281, 282, 349; terracotta 
sculpture 171, 343 

Tekke, Crete 76 

Telamon (hero) 222 

Telamons (architectural sculpture) 229, 229 

Telines of Gela 129-30, 334 

Tell el-Dab’a see Avaris 

Temple C, Selinous 137, 137 

Temple E, Selinous 236-37, 237 

Temple F, Selinous 229 

Temple of Aphaia, Aegina 220, 221, 221-22 

Temple of Aphrodite, Lokri-on-the-West: Ludovisi 
Throne 237-39, 238, 240 

Temple of Apollo: Bassai 316, 317, 317-18, 318; 
Cyrene 341-42; Delos (first temple) 138, 138; 
Delphi 193, 196-97, 198, 198; Didyma 139, 
164, 371, 371-72; Metapontion 116; Metropolis 
174, 174; Ptoion sanctuary 160-61; Syracuse 
128, 133, 133-34; Thermon 127, 134, 134-35 

Temple of Apollo Daphnephoros, Eretria 88, 88, 
130, 218, 219 

Temple of Artemis: Corfu 128, 135, 135-36, 136, 
140; Ephesos 129, 139, 139; Kalydon 171-72, 
172; votives 107, 107 

Temple of Asklepios, Epidauros 336, 336-37 

Temple of Athena: Argos 130; Athens (see Old 
Temple of Athena; Parthenon; Temple of Athena 
Nike; Temple of Athena Polias); Metapontion 
106, 106; Paestum 265, 265; Priene 332-34, 
333; Smyrna 130, 131; Syracuse 228, 228 

Temple of Athena Nike, Athens 292-97; bastion 
parapet 296, 296-97; frieze 294-96, 295, 365 

Temple of Athena Polias, Athens 289-92, 290, 291; 
caryatids 14, 291, 291-92, 292 

Temple of Hephaistos, Athens 278, 374 

Temple of Hera: near Argos 89, 90, 129, 246; 
Foce del Sele 264, 264-65; Olympia 181, 182, 
183; Paestum 261, 261, 262, 262-63, 263; 
Samos 138-39 

Temple of Olympian Zeus, Akragas 229, 229 

Temple of Poseidon, Isthmia 132, 132 

Temple of Zeus, Olympia 182, 230-36, 231, 232, 
233, 234, 235, 236, 316; Pheidias’ statue 246 

Temple of Zeus Ammon, Cyrene 256, 257 

temples 88-90, 126-40; construction funding 139, 
I40, 196-97, 336, 370; Doric 130-37, 182, 
261, 261-63, 262, 263; Ionic 130, 131, 137-39, 
138, 139, 290-91, 293, 294, 371, 371-725 
Prinias, Crete 118-19, 119; see also Parthenon; 
sanctuaries; shrines 

terracotta 140, 171-74, 187-89, 208-10, 263-64, 
343-44, 384; Aphrodite Group bottle 173; 
Boiotian “board” idol 173; Boiotian barbershop 
figurine 208-9, 209; bust of Demeter 174; 
bust of Demeter or Kore 343, 343; head of 
Athena 188, 188; Incoronata basin (Greco-Italic) 
105; roofing 48, 48, 126-28, 127, 132, 135, 
184, 185; sphinx heads 172; Titeux Dancer 343, 
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344, 344; warrior statue 188, 188-89; women 
conversing 384, 384; Zeus-Ganymede akroterion 
187, 187-88 
territorial markers 90, 130, 162 
Thapsos cups 102, 102 
Thasos ror, 103; coinage 141; votive relief 163 
theater 268, 270, 300-303, 336-37; Epidauros 303; 
gesture and pose 209; and Gnathia vases 328; 
Pergamon 375; scene painting 304-5; 
Thorikos 301 
Thebes 68, 126, 161, 270, 326; Corinthian 
terracotta sphinx 172, 172-73; see also Pentheus 
hemistokles 210, 211, 275 
heognis 146 
hera 40-45, 250; kore 120, 120; see also Battos 
hermon, Aitolia 89, 134; Temple of Apollo 127, 
134, 134-35 
heron of Akragas 220, 228, 229 
heseus 197, 198, 218, 218, 219, 222 
hesmophoria 258 
hessaly 84, 251; Battle of Kynoskephalai 356, 361; 
Pharsalos 339; Temple of Apollo, Metropolis 174 
tholoi 27, 27-28, 55-57, 56, 76, 308 
Thorikos, Attica 300, 301 
Thourioi, Italy 230, 326 
Thucydides: History of the Peloponnesian War 
12-13, 103, 274, 275, 278, 319 
tin 23; and Minoan economy 28, 33, 393 post- 


Mycenaean “bronze drought” 75 

Tiryns 59, 61,70 

Tissaphernes 321, 321, 322, 351 

Titeux Dancer 343, 344, 344 

Tleson, son of Nearkhos 147; fighting cocks cup 147 

Tomb I, Vergina 356, 357, 359, 376 

Tomb II, Karaburun 226, 226 

Tomb II, Vergina 358, 358-59; grave goods 358, 
3595359 

Tomb III, Ayois Athanassios 376, 376-77 

Tomb III, Vergina 358, 359 

Tomb of Battos 254 

Tomb of Erbinna (Nereid Monument) 346-48, 
347, 348 

Tomb of Mausolos, Halikarnassos 348, 348-50, 
349, 350 

Tomb of Pelops 182 

Tomb of the Diver, Paestum 226-27, 227, 268, 
268-69 

tombs: in civic space 254, 266-67, 268; statue 
markers 119-21, 161-62, 309, 346; types of 
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(see chamber tombs; Macedonian tombs; shaft 
graves; tholoi); veneration of 86 

Toumba cemetery 77-79; terracotta centaur 96, 96 

trade: Cycladic 25; and Geometric period migration 
Tor—2; iron 75; Minoan 28, 33; Mycenaean 
51, 54, 65, 69; Peloponnesian War 316; state 
regulation 126; tin 75; see also gift exchange 

treasure houses 184-85, 188, 192, 219; temples 
as 278; see also Athenian Treasury; Boiotian 
Treasury; Parthenon; Siphnian Treasury 

Treasury of Gela, Olympia 184, 185 

treaties 184 

triglyphs 131, 132, 228-29 

Triopeion, near Knidos 180-81 

tripods 161, 180-81; on Attic amphora 13; on Kos 
coinage 180; rod-legged 106, 106, 143, 143, 
191; tripod cauldrons 92, 92, 142, 142; “Tripod 
Tablet” 58, 58 

Triptolemos Painter: ram’s-head rhyton 222, 222 

Trojan War 67-68; duel of Achilles and Memnon 
195; duel of Menelaos and Hektor 114, 114; 
funeral of Patroklos 148, 149; sack of Troy 219, 
219, 220, 221-22, 336; sacrifice of Polyxena 
217, 217-18 

Troy: continuity of occupation 74; and Cycladic 
culture 25; stratigraphy of 12, 12; Troy II 23, 
23-24; Troy VI 67, 68; see also Trojan War 

Tydeus Painter: amphora 147 

Tykhe of Antioch 367-68, 368 

Tyrant Slayers 204, 205, 205, 242, 285, 310 

tyrants 100, 130, 160, 183, 184, 226, 239-40; 
see also Dionysios of Syracuse; Hippias; Kypselos 
of Corinth; Theron of Akragas 


Ugarit, Syria 28, 33, 66, 69, 70; ivory box lid 67 
Ugento, Italy: bronze Zeus figurine 204, 204, 242 
Uluburun shipwreck 65 

Underworld 82, 137, 144, 260, 304, 327, 356, 369 


Vapheio, Lakonia 56; gold cups 56, 57 

Ventris, Michael 58 

Vergina, Macedon 356-59, 376; palace 372, 372-73 

victor statues 160, 161, 161, 187, 321, 341, 341, 
361, 380, 381 

Virgil: Georgics 269 

Vix Krater 143, 143-44 

votives 91-92, 107-8, 116; animal figurines 91, 
91-92, 191, 191; burial of 245; at Delphi 190- 


933 as economic capital 130; and Ionic columns 


137-38, 138, 139; jewelry 107; Kalapodi chariot 
wheels 129, 129; korai as 120, 121, 162-63, 
163, 208; kouroi as 121; Mantiklos Apollo 
93-94, 94; “masculine” vs. “feminine” 182; 

at Olympia 185-86; at Paestum 263; protomes 
174; relief sculpture 163, 167, 168, 192, 192, 
335, 335; seated figures 168; see also dedications; 
tripods 


wall painting: Painted Stoa, Athens 277; Thermon 
temple metope 134, 134-3 5; see also frescoes 

warfare: death of Masistios 294, 295; fourth-century 
instability 326; heroic 100, 162, 196; hoplite 
IOO-IOI, 162, 319; mercenaries 116, 308, 317, 
318, 337, 348; Mycenaean 52-53, 68; naval 211, 
319; and sexual violence 296; siege technology 
318-19 

warrior graves 57, 107 

water jars see hydriai 

weapons 52-53; “lion hunt” knife 54, 54-55; 
Minoan double axe 37, 37; of siege warfare 318; 
Trojan axe-head 24 

white-ground pottery 307, 307; see also Black-and- 
White Style 

Wild Goat Style 112, 112, 114, 114 

women 175, 208, 215, 313, 338, 339, 362-63; see 
also gender in art; iconography: femininity; korai 

wooden sculpture 168 

Worried Man head 362, 362 

writing 94-96; and dedicatory display 93-94; 
Minoan 24, 28; Mycenaean 58, 58, 59; 
see also inscriptions 


Xanthos, Lycia: Nereid Monument 346-48, 347, 348 
Xenophon 275; Memorabilia 331; Oeconomicus 
214 


xoana 168 


Zeus 66, 181, 233-34, 234, 237, 237-38, 284, 
350, 352, 388, 388; Artemision God 242-43, 
242-43; and Ganymede 187, 187-88; Parthenon 
pediments 286, 287, 287; temples of (see under 
Temple of...) 

Zeus Ammon 256-57, 257, 351, 365 


